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INSCRIPTION. 


of  Ind,  why  sit  ye  idle, 
Wait  ye  for  some  Leva's  aid  ? 
Buckle  to,  be  up  and  doing! 
Nations  by  themselves  are  made  ! 

Tours  the  land,  lives,  all,  at  stake,  the? 

Not  by  you  the  cards  are  played  ; 
.Are  ye  dumb  ?  Speak  up  and  claim  them 

By  themselves  are  nations  made  / 

What  avail  your  wealth,  your  learning, 

Empty  titles,  sordid  trade  ? 
'True  self-rule  were  worth  them  all  ! 

Nations  by  themselves  are  made  ! 

Whispered  murmurs  darkly  creeping, 
Hidden  worms  beneath  the  glade, 

.Not  by  such  shall  wrong  be  righted  ! 
Nations  by  themselves  are  made! 

.Sons  of  Ind,  be  up  and  doing, 
Lti  your  oourse  by  none  be  stayed  ; 


PKEFACE. 


Sometime  in  August  1913  at  the  instance  of  some- 
friends  I  undertook  to  write  a  few  articles  for  a 
magazine  on  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  the  most  important  and  phenomenal 
movement  in  the  political  history  of  new  India.  After 
only  a  few  pages  were  written,  it  was  discovered  that 
such  a  subject  could  not  be  properly  dealt  with  in  the- 
spare  columns  of  any  magazine  in  the  country  without 
taxing  its  capacity  to  an  unreasonable  extent  and  that 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  was  perhaps  consistent 
with  the  sustained  interest  of  such  a  review.  The  idea 
was,  therefore,  abandoned.  In  January  following  while- 
turning  over  some  of  the  materials  which  I  had  collect- 
ed and  arranged  for  the  articles,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
these  might  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  so 
that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  any  one  who  may  be 
disposed  to  write  a  well-digested  history  of  this 
evolutionary  movement.  That  is  the  origin  of  the 
little  volume  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public.  The 
book  was  fairly  completed  by  July  1914  when  it  was 
partly  handed  over  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Natesan  of  Madras, 
who  kindly  undertook  to  illustrate  and  publish  it.  In 
August  the  Great  War  broke  out  and  as  the  book 
necessarily  contained  occasional  criticisms  of  Govern- 
ment, it  was  deemed  proper  and  expedient  to  defer  its 
publication  until  the  War  conditions  were  fairly  settled. 
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Those  conditions  having  passed  the  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  as  well  as  the  excitement,  of  the  preli- 
minary stage  and  taken  a  definite  shape  as  also  a 
favourable  turn,  the  book  is  now  issued  to  the  public. 

My  most  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  my 
-esteemed  friend   and  chief,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Surendra- 
nath  Banerjea,  who  not  only  readily  supplied  me  with 
whatever  Informations  I  wanted  from  him,  but  also  in 
the  midst   of  his   multifarious   duties^    kindly   went 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manuscript.     I 
-am  also  deeply  indebted  to  my  esteemed  friends,  Mr. 
D.  E.  "Waeha  and  Mr.   G.  Subramania  Iyer  for  the 
many  informations  which  they  from  time  to  time  gave 
me  regarding  their  respective   Presidencies.     To   Sir 
William  Wedderburn  I  am  no  less  deeply  indebted  for 
the  kind  permission  which  he  gave  me  for  the  free  use 
of  his    excellent   memoirs   of  Allan  Octavian  Hume, 
though  I  was  precluded  from  using  any  of  Ms  private 
•correspondence.     Mr.     Gr.   A.    Natesan     of     Madras 
materially     helped     me     with    a    number     of    his 
Taluable     publications    bearing     on     the    Congress; 
while  to  the  Education  Department   of  the   Govern- 
ment   of    India    I    feel    deeply     obliged     for     the 
-courtesy  and  readiness  with  which  they  supplied  me 
with    the     Educational  Statement    of  March,    1914. 
Mr.  Satyananda   Bose,   the    energetic     Secretary    of 
the     Bengal     Provincial     Congress     Committee,    was 
good  enough  to  supply  me  with  the  papers  relating  to 
the  Surat  incident  which  will  be  found  in  an  appendix. 
Lastly,  I  am  highly  indebted  to  my  friends  Mr.  Amrita 
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Chandra  Ghosh  of  the  Ripon  College,  Calcutta,  and 
Mr.  Prithwis  Chandra  Roy,  late  Editor  of  the  Indian 
World,  who  kindly  undertook  to  read  my  proofs  when 
my  eyes  being  affected  I  was  incapacitated  from  dealing 
with  them  myself. 

I  am  perfectly  conscious  of  the  many  defects 
which  will  be  noticed  in  these  pages  mostly  written  at 
intervals  of  a  protracted  and  distressing  illness.  These 
defects  may,  however,  stimulate  others  to  write  a  more 
careful  and  exhaustive  book  on  the  subject.  If  in  the 
meantime  these  imperfect  and  desultory  notes  will 
attract  the  attention  of  my  young  friends  of  the  rising 
generation  and  direct  them  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
Indian  Problems  and  of  the  Indian  Administration,  I 
shall  deem  my  humble  labours  as  amply  rewarded. 


FARIDPORE, 
Sept. 


?     I  AMYIKA  CHARAN  MAZUMDAR. 
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Page  19  line    8 — for  *  relates '  read  c  relate.' 


„     58 

5*          ?J 

„  100 
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„  262 
„  386 


27 — after  *  National '  read  '  Mahomedan.* 
„  — for  *  League '  read  c  Association.' 
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INDIAN  NATIONAL  EVOLUTION. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

FULL  and  critical  account  of  the  origin,  progress 
and  development  of  an  epoch-making  political 
event  in  any  country  is  always  a  very  delicate  and 
difficult  task ;  for  the  secret  and  sometimes  silent  origin 
of  such  a  movement,  like  the  many-sided  meandering 
course  of  a  deceptive  rivulet  at  its  source,  is  often 
shrouded  in  the  mazes  of  imperfect  records  and  con- 
flicting reports ;  while  the  subtle  influence  of  jealousy 
and  spite  on  the  one  hand,  no  less  than  that  of  suspi- 
cion and  distrust  on  the  other,  leading  to  misrepre- 
sentations and  exaggerations,  serves  not  a  little  in  its 
onward  course  to  obscure  the  vision  and  warp  the 
judgment  of  contemporary  "minds.  Then  the  effects  of 
divergent  views  and  colliding  interests  have  also  to  be 
reckoned  with  to  no  small  extent.  Even  the  histories 
of  such  great  events  as  the  birth  of  American  Indepen- 
dence and  the  establishment  of  the  French  Republic^ 
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not  to  speak  of  the  Great  Kevolution,  have  not  been 
altogether  free  from  doubts,  difficulties  and  contradic- 
tions.    But  if  the  histories   of  revolutions  are  some- 
times so  varying  and  divergent  in  their  accounts,  the 
history  of  an  evolution  must  be  still  more  obscure  and 
defective  in  its  narratives.     There  a  much  larger  area 
of  time  and  space  is  covered  by  the  slow  and  silent 
trend  of  gathering   events  which  in    their  noiseless 
progress  at  first  naturally  attract  much,  less  attention 
and  are  more  tardily  recognised  than  the  sensational 
and  dramatic  developments  of  a  revolution,  and  then 
by  the  time  the  tangible  results  of  these  events  begin 
to  be  realised  much  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
process  is  lost  if  not  actually  sacrificed  to  the  extrava- 
gant demands  of  either  individual   or  sectional  pride 
and  egotism.     The  history  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress is  the  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
national  life  in  India,  and  a  bare  epitome  of  that  his- 
tory would  involve  a  critical    analysis  of  the  diverse 
phases  of  that  life  in  its  different  bearings  and  with  all 
its  recornmendations  and  its  lapses,  as  well  as  its  sue- 
cesses'and  its  failures  during  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
object  of  this    treatise  is    not,   however,   to   attempt 
such  a  venturesome  task,  nor  has  the  time  probably 
'  fully  arrived  for  a  complete  and   well-digested  history 
to  be  written  on  this  great  evolutionary  movement. 
Its  humble  aim  is  to  record  a  few  contemporaneous 
events  and  impressions  which,  in  the  peculiar  shortness 
of  Indian  memory  on  matters  historical,  are  already 
fast  drifting  towards  the  realm  of  faint  traditions,  and 
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thus  to  rescue  them  from  possible  oblivion,  so  that  they 
may  be  of  some  use  to  the  future  historian.  For  a 
correct  and  adequate  appreciation  of  the  movement,  it 
would,  however,  be  necessary  to  recapitulate,  though, 
very  briefly,  the  condition  of  the  country  immediately 
preceding  its  inauguration,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
which  gradually  led  up  to  its  inception. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  POLITICAL  MOVEMENT  IN 

£7)  AJA  EAM  MOHAN  EOT,  the  recognised 

JjL     tor  of  modern  India,  was  the  first  apos 

political   creed  based  upon  constitutional  agi' 

this  conn  try.    But  the  political  gospel  which  t 

tile  genius  preached  was,  under  the  eircuinstan* 

country,  very  properly  subordinated  to  thepri 

of  religious,   social   and  educational    reforms, 

all  gospels  of  truth,  which  have  revolutionised 

society  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 

rally  took  time  to  establish  its  hold  upon  tl 

mind  and  present  any  tangible  results,     His 

to  England  in  1832  was  no  doubt  a  political  c 

tlie  remarkable  evidence  which  he  gave  befor 

mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  attracted  mo 

tion   in    England   than  in   India,  and    althoi 

-evidence  was  largely  responsible  for  some  of  th 

effected  in  the  Indian  administration  shortly 

death  the  Indian  public  were  very  little  influ 

it  at  the  time.     It  was  not  until  the  fifties  c 

century  that  with  the  dawning  light  of  Weste 

tion,  of  which  the  pioneer  Indian  reformer  wa 

the    greatest   champion   of  his  time,  the  pu 

"began  to  expand  and  political  ideas  and  activii 

to  manifest  themselves  in  one  form  or  anotl 
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'ferent  parts  of  the  country.     Since  then  an   association, 
here  and  an  association  there  sprung  up,     like  a   few 
•eases  in  the  desert,  some  of  which  no  dotifet  possessed 
a  degree  of  vitality,  but  most  of  which  wore  of  ephe- 
meral existence.     The  British   Indian    Association    in 
Bengal  and  the  Bombay  Association  in    fclie  Western 
Presidency  were  almost  simultaneously  started  about 
the  year  1851,    the  former  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  stalwarts  like  Mr.PrasannaK-ciixiarTagorey 
Dr.  Rajendralal    Mitra,    Mr.  Bamgopal    <3~hosh5    Raia 
Digamvar  Mitter,   Mr.    Pearychand   Mitfcesr    and    Mr. 
Harish  Chandra  Mukherjea,  the  pioneer  of  Independent 
Indian  journalism  ;  while  the  latter  owed  its  origin  to 
the  patriotic  labours   of    Mr.   Juggonatb.    Sankersetty 
who  was  the  first  non-official  member  of    ttie  Bombay 
•[Legislative  Council  established  in  1863,     and  of  that 
venerable    political   Rishi   who,   thank    Grod,   after   a 
strenuous  active  life  extending  over  half  a  oentury,  now 
sits  in  his  qoiet  retreat  at  Versava  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Indian  political  world  silently  watching    ancl 
guarding  its  interests  and  occasionally  cheeking  it  with 
-messages  of  hope  and  confidence — Mr.  Dadabhal  !Nmo~ 
Toji.     As  the  genius  of  Mr.  Kristodas  Pa*l    ultimately 
raised  the  British  Indian  Association  to      a   power  in 
Bengal,  so  the  Bombay  Association  owed     not  a   little 
•of  its  usefulness  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  of  the 
services  of  Sir  Mangaldas  Nathubhoy  and     Mr.  Naoroji 
Turdunji  who  for  his  stout  and  fearless  advocacy*of  the 
popular  cause    received,  like   Eamgopal      Ghosh    and 
Kristodas  Pal  in  Bengal,  the  appellation  of  the 
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foune  of  the  People  "  in  connection  with  his  many 
fights  in  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Bombay  so 
graphically  described  in  that  excellent  book  which  has 
recently  been  written  by  Mr.  Dinshaw  Edulji  Wacha  on 
"  The  Eise  and  Growth  of  Bombay  Municipal  Grovern- 
aaent."*  But  while  the  British  Indian  Association  has 
vigorously  maintained  a  useful  existence  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  Bombay  Association  did  not 
survive  more  tham  a  decade,  and  although  it  was  revived 
in  1870  and  galvanised  into  fresh  life  by  Mr.  Naoroji 
Furdunji  in  1873,  it  shortly  became  practically  extinct 
in  an  unequal  competition  with  the  East  India  Asso- 
ciation which  again  in  its  turn  fell  into  a  moribund 
condition  in  the  early  eighties.  The  Southern  Presi- 
dency tiras  still  more  slow  in  developing  its  public  life.. 
There  was  an  old  association  called  the  "  Madras  Native 
Association,"  chiefly  worked  by  some  officials,  which 
possessed  very  little  vitality  and  had  practically  little  or 
no  hold  upon  the  public  mind  in  Madras.  Madras  was 
first  vivified  into  life  by  that  able  and  independent 
journal,  The  Hindu,  which  was  started  in  1878  under 
the  auspices  of  a  galaxy  of  stars  in  Southern  India 
composed  of  Ananda  Charla,  Veeraraghavachari,  Ean- 
giah  Naidu,  Subramania  Iyer  (alas  !  all  of  whom  have 
sow  vanished  into  space)  and  last  but  not  least  that 
stout  and  indefatigable  worker  who  still  holds  the  field 
as  the  able  editor  of  the  Swadesh  Jtfi£ram  —  Mr.  GK 
Subramania  Iyer.  At  Poona  the  Sarvajanik  Sabha, 


*  The  Eise  and  Growth  of  Bombay  Municipal 
By  D.  E,  Wacha.    G.  A.  Natesan   &  Co.,  Publishers,  Madras,, 
Jprioe  Rs.  2- 
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was  started  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventies  under 
tiie  management  of  Eao  Bahadur  Krishnaji  Laxamaa 
ISTnlkar,  Mr.  Sitaram  Hari  Chiplonkar  and  several  other 
gentlemen  of  light  and  leading  who  gave  the  first 
impetus  to  public  activities  in  the  Decean. 

These  were  practically  all  the  important  public 
bodies  in  fhe  country  between  the  fifties  and  the  early 
seventies  of  the  last  century  which,  though  exercising 
110  inconsiderable  influence  within  their  limited  spheres 
of  political  activities,  were  but  the  general  exponents 
of  particular  interests  and  for  a  long  time  devoted 
ziaainly  to  occasional  criticisms  of  important  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  measures  affecting  their 
respective  provinces.  Constructive  policy  they  had 
none,  and.  seldom  if  ever  they  laid  down  any  programme 
of  systematic  action  for  the  political  advancement  of 
thie  conn  try.  In  fact  the  idea  of  a  united  nationa- 
lity and  of  national  interests  ;  the  cultivation  of  politics 
in.  its  -wider  aspects  as  the  fundamental  basis  of 
^national  progress  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  tempo- 
rary administrative  make-shifts ;  the  all  embracing 
patriotic  fervour  which  like  the  Promethean  spark  kas 
now  made  tlae  dead  bones  in  the  valley  instinct  with 
life;  and  above  all  the  broad  vision  of  political  eman- 
cipation wlaich.  has  now  dawned  upon  the  people  and 
fbcussed  ttteir  energies  and  has  directed  their  operations 
iiowards  a  definite  goal  and  common  aspiration,  throw- 
Ing  all  local  and  sectional  considerations  largely  into  the 
foaek  ground — these  were  still  very  remote  though  not 
altogether  foreign  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  these 
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Associations.  But  from  this  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  it  is  at  all  suggested,  that  these  conceptions  were 
the  sudden  evolution  of  a  single  year,  or  the  revelation 
of  a  single  evangelist  who  saw  them  in  an  apocalypse- 
and  proclaimed  them  to  a  wondering  people  at  a  single 
session  of  the  Congress  in  the  blessed  year  of  1885. 
Great  events  always  cast  their  shadows  before.  Prior 
to  1880  even  the  semblance  of  a  political  status  the 
people  had  none,  while  their  economic  condition  was 
becoming  more  and  more  straitened  every  day.  Indian 
wants  and  grievances  were  accumulating  with  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  of  the  country,  education  was  ex- 
panding Indian  views  and  aspirations  and  Indian 
thoughts  from  various  causes  had  been  far  a  long  time 
in  a  state  of  ferment  vainly  seeking  for  some  sort  of 
palliatives  for  the  complicated  diseases  from  which  the 
country  had  been  helplessly  suffering  in  almost  every 
direction.  Many  were  thus  the  causes  at  work  which 
contributed  towards  ^forcing  the  educated  Indian  mind 
into  new  channels  of  thought  and  action. 


"W.  C.  Bcnnerjee. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  EARLY  FRIENDS  OF  INDIA. 

IT  must  be  gratefully  recorded  that  while  India  was 
thus  struggling  in  a  sub-conscious  state,  alternat- 
ing between  hope  and  despair,  painfully  alive  to  her 
-sufferings,  yet  quite  helpless  as  regards  any  appropriate 
and  effective  remedy,  she  was  not  a  little  comforted  by 
the  fact  that  even  among  Englishmen,  who  were  held  res- 
ponsible for  the  situation,  there  were  men  who,  though 
they  belonged  to  a  particular  nationality,  were  men 
born  for  justice  and  fairness  towards  suffering  huma- 
nity. Since  the  time  of  Edmund  Burke  scarcely  a 
voice  had  been  heard  in  England  in  favour  of  the 
"voiceless  millions"  of  India  until  John  Bright  sounded 
his  warning  note  against  the  injustice  systematically 
done  to  this  country.  In  1847  Bright  entered  Parlia- 
ment and  he  was  not  long  in  the  House  of  Commons 
before  his  generous  impulses  turned  his  attention  to 
India.  From  1847  to  1880,  amidst  his  multifarious 
duties  as  a  British  politician  and  cabinet  minister,  lie 
worked  for  India  as  none  had  worked  before  him.  In 
the  famous  debate  on  Sir  Charles  Wood's  India  Bill  of 
1853,  Mr.  Bright  entered  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
system  of  Government  established  in  India  and  cate- 
gorically pointed  out  nearly  all  the  defects  of  that 
system  some,  if  not  most,  of  which  are  still  applicable 
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to  the  present  day  arrangement.  In  his  passionate- 
eloquence  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
extreme  Inadequacy  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the- 
administration  of  India  which  both  sides  of  the  House 
formally  agreed  in  proclaiming  as  a  "  solemn  sacred 
trust/'  though  neither  side  raised  its  little  finger  even 
to  treat  it  as  more  than  a  grazing  common.  He  held 
that  there  was  no  continuity  or  consistency  of  any 
settled  policy  with  regard  to  India,  while  everything 
was  allowed  to  drift  there  being  no  real  disposition  to 
grapple  with  any  difficulty ;  that  Indian  opinion  was 
unanimous  in  calling  for  a  constitutional  change  and 
in  complaining  of  the  delay  and  expense  of  the  law 
courts,  the  inefficiency  and  low  character  of  the  police 
and  the  neglect  of  road-making  and  irrigation ;  that 
the  poverty  of  the  people  was  such  as  to  demonstrate 
of  itself  a  fundamental  error  in  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment; that  the  statute  authorising  the  employment  of 
Indians  in  offices  of  trust  was  a  dead  letter;  that  the 
continuance  of  the  system  of  appointments  and  promo- 
tion by  seniority  in  the  covenanted  service  was  a 
"  great  bar  to  a  much  wider  employment  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  able  men  among  the  native  popu- 
lation;" that  taxation  was  clumsy  and  unscientifi® 
and  its  burden  intolerable  to  a  people  destitute  of 
mechanical  appliances;  that  the  salt- tax  was  unjust 
and  the  revenue  from  opium  precarious  ;  that  the  re- 
venue was  squandered  on  unnecessary  wars ;  that  the 
civil  service  was  over-paid ;  that  there  was  no  security 
for  the  competence  and  character  of  the  collectors 
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whose  power  was  such  that  each  man  could  make  or 
mar  a  whole  district;  that  Parliament  was  unable  to 
grapple  fairly  with  any  Indian  question  ;  that  the 
people  and  Parliament  of  Britain  were  shut  out  from 
all  considerations  in  regard  to  India,  and  that  "  on  the 
whole  the  Government  of  India  was  a  Government  of 
secrecy  and  irresponsibility  to  a  degree  that  should  not 
be  tolerated."  In  the  peroration  of  this  remarkable 
speech  referring  to  the  Indian  people  John  Bright  said  : .: 
— "  There  never  was  a  more  docile  people,  never  a 
more  tractable  nation.  The  opportunity  is  present,, 
and  the  power  is  not  wanting.  Let  us  abandon  the 
policy  of  aggression  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  territory 
ten  times  the  size  of  France,  with  a  population  four 
times  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Surely,  that  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  gluttonous 
appetite  for  glory  and  supremacy.  Educate  the  people 
of  India,  govern  them  wisely,  and  gradually  the  dis- 
tinctions of  caste  will  disappear,  and  they  will  look 
upon  us  rather  as  benefactors  than  as  conquerors.  And 
if  we  desire  to  see  Christianity,  in  some  form  professed 
in  that  country,  we  shall  sooner  attain  our  object  by 
setting  the  example  of  a  high-toned  Christian  morality, 
than  by  any  other  means  we  <gan  employ."  Again 
in  1858  when  the  question  of  the  reconstitutiom 
of  the  Government  of  India  came  up  for  discus- 
sion in  Parliament  after  the  Mutiny,  John  Bright 
submitted  a  scheme  of  his  own  for  the  better  Govern- 
ment of  India  embodying  many  a  liberal  principle 
which  have  not  yet  been  fully  accepted.  He  contended 
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"  the  population  of  India  wera  in  a  condition  of 
great  impoverishment  and  the  taxes  were  more  onerous 
-and  oppressive  than  the  taxes  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Nor  were  the  police  arrangements,  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  the  educational  policy  and  the 
finances  in  a  satisfactory  condition."  And  he  urged 
that  what  was  wanted  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  India  was  "  a  little  more  daylight,  more  simpli- 
city and  more  responsibility,"  It  may  not  be  general- 
ly known  that,  although  Lord  Derby  had  a  just  tribute 
paid  to  him  for  the  drafting  of  the  Great  Proclamation 
of  1858,  its  original  inspirer  was  John  Bright.  In  the 
celebrated  speech  to  which  reference  Has  just  been 
made,  he  said,  "  if  I  had  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
teriog  the  affairs  of  India  there  are  certain  things  I  would 
-do.  I  would,  immediately  after  the  Bill  passes, issue  a  Pro- 
clamation in  India  which  should  reach  every  subject  of 
the  British  Crown  in  that  country  and  be  heard  of  in 
the  territories  of  every  Indian  prince  or  rajah"  Much 
of  what  he  suggested  was  actually  embodied  in  the 
'Great  Proclamation  and  almost  in  the  form  and  style 
in  which  the  originator  of  the  idea  put  it.  According  to. 
Bright's  biographer,  the  opportunity  of  "  administering 
the  affairs  of  India "  was  actually  offered  to  Mm  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868,  but  unfortunately  for  India 
he  did  not  see  his  way  to  accept  the  Indian  port- 
folio, not  only  because  the  task  was  too  heavy 
for  his  delicate  health,  but  also  because  he  thought 
that  public  opinion  in  England  was  not  sufficiently 
^advanced  to  allow  him  to  adopt  his  views  with  regard 
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to  tlie  Government  of  India.  Bat  although  he  de- 
dined  to  *>e  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  he  neveir 
lost  sight  of  India  during  his  active  Parliamentary 
Career  wJcii^b.  extended  down  to  1886.  So  great  wa& 
his  ^etmi***3  sympathy  for  the  Indians,  that  when  on  a 
certain  ocestsio*1  a  responsible  member  in  the  House  of 
Gomroons  :naade  certain  unparliamentary  observations 
with  regard,  to  the  people  of  India  Mr.  Bright  indig- 
nantly observed,  "I  would  not  permit  any  man  in  my 
pres^nce^  without  rebuke,  to  indulge  in  the  calumnies 
and  expressions  of  contempt  which  I  have  recently 
heard,  ponrod.  forth  without  measure  upon  the  whole 
popralation.  of  India."  And  in  that  last  great  speech 
whlei*.  lie  made  touching  India  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  poured  forth  his  genuine  love  for  the  Indian 
people  in  tJb.e  following  pathetic  strain: — "All  over 
thoso  vast  regions  there  are  countless  millions,  helpless 
and  defenceless,  deprived  of  their  natural  leaders  and 
their  ancient;  chiefs,  looking  with  only  some  small  ray 
of  hope  to  tlaat  omnipresent  and  irresistible  power  by 
whiclx  they  liave  been  subjected.  I  appeal  to  you  on 
behalf  of  tiiat  people.  I  have  besought  your  mercy 
and  your  jrastice  for  many  a  year  past ;  and  if  I  speak 
to  you  earnestly  .now  it  is  because  the  object  for 
whielx  I  plead,  is  dear  to  my  heart.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  toTicht  a  cliordin  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  to  raise 
them  tK>  a  sense  of^the  miseries  inflicted  on  that  un- 
happy coizntnry  by  the  crimes  and  the  blunders  of  our 
rulers  here  ?  If  you  have  steeled  your  hearts  against 
the  natives,  if  nothing  can  stir  you  to  sympathy  with 
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their  miseries,  at  least;  have  pity  upon  your  own  coun- 
trymen." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  the  great 
Indian  orator,  the  late  Mr.  Lai  Mohan  Grhose,  was  a 
political  disciple  of  John  Bright  and  the  masterly 
diction  and  style  which  he  commanded  in  his  orations 
he  inherited  from  his  great  master.  The  one  great 
lesson  which  he  learnt  from  John  Bright,  as  he  himself 
once  said  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  was  to  make 
as  few  speeches  as  possible,  but  always  to  make  those 
few  speeches  telling  and  effective — a  lesson  which  the 
apt  Indian  pupil  religionsly  enjoined  upon  himself 
with  rather  too  innch  austerity  in  his  after-life. 

Next  to  John  Bright,  Henry  Fawcett  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  truest  friends  of  India  in  England. 
He  was  a  trained  financier  and  economist  and  entering 
Parliament  in  1865  he  soon  found  ample  materials  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  Grovernment  of  India  which 
^oon  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Member  for 
India"  by  his  close  vigilance  and  unremitting  attention 
to  the  Indian  finance.  Mr.  Fawcett  always  maintained 
that  "  the  natives  of  India  should  be  given  a  fair  share 
in  the  administration  of  their  own  country  "  and  that 
the  ablest  among  them  should  be  provided  with 
""honourable  careers  in  the  public  service".  In  1868 
he  accordingly  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  holding  the  Civil  Service  Examination 
simultaneously  in  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Madras,  as 
well  as  in  London.  It  was  precisely  the  same  resolution 
which  25  years  later  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  moved  and 
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carried  in  the  House  to  be  only  ignominiously  co 

ed  ultimately  into  the  dusty  upper  shelves  of  the 

Offi^e-      -He  bifcfcerly  complained  of  the  culpable  a 

and    indifference   of  the    British  Parliament    tc 

the  grievances  of  the  Indian  people.     Twitted  ii 

liamerat  and  not  unoften  charged  outside   it    witl 

lacking    the   interest   of  his  own  constituency  Ft 

fought    for  India  single-handed   with  a  resolutet 

purpose,    sense   of  justice  and  mastery  of  facts 

extorted   the  admiration   of    even    his     worst     c 

Addressing  his  own  constituency  of  Brighton  in 

he    said,    "  the  most  trumpery   question  ever   br 

"before  Parliament,   a  wrangle  over  the   purehas< 

picture^  excihed  more  interest   than  the  welfare  < 

hizndred  and  eighty  millions  of  our  Indian  felloe 

jeets.       The  people  of  India  have  no  votes,  they  c 

bring  even  so  much  pressure  to  bear  upon  Parli* 

as  can     be  brought  by  one  of  our  Eailway  Cornp* 

but  with  some  confidence  I  believe  that  I  shall  i 

misinterpreting  your  wishes  if,  as  your  represent 

I  do  whatever  can  be  done  by  one  humble  indr 

to    render  justice  to   the  defenceless  and  power 

while     on    another    occasion   speaking  from  his 

in     the    House  of  Commons    he    boldly  said,   thi 

the     responsibility   resting   upon    him  "  as  a   m( 

of    Parliament   was    as    nothing    compared     witl 

^responsibility   of   governing    150    millions    of   d 

.subjects."      In     1870    Fawcett  vehemently    prol 

against     the    orthodox    practice     of    introducing 

Indian  Budget  at  the  fag  end  of  a  session  to  be  si] 
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man 


* 

.British  P»bi  «  *»«  rf  Hie      totloB 

mm>»  matga  upon  »»>™  «»  nt  hi. 


other  Libert, 

for  the  first  time  in  those  days  India  wemwl  to 
practically  risen  to  the  exigencies  of  th«  nilwtion. 
Ascription  was  at  once  started  in  thin  wunU,  -  » 
sum  of  ^750,  in  two  instalments,  wan  remitted  V» 
England  to  enable  Fawcett  to  contest  ftnothw  wnt  ft 
the  earliest  opportunity,  and  won  iJUr  Kiv*  wit  ww  w- 
tnrned  member  for  Hackney.  In  1  87f»  Kawwtt 
otisly  opposed  Lord  Salisbury's  well-known  hnll  to 
Sultan  of  Turkey  at  the  expense  of  IwtHft,  F«wwtt  wn* 
not  satisfied  with  his  specious  plwt  nncl  |H>i«t«!!y 
asked  Lord  Salisbury  how  he  could  "  rectwuilr  it  t» 
himself  to  tax  the  people  of  India  for  an  wrt«rtiUn- 
ment  to  the  Sultan"  in  England,  It  wn«  u«i  thin 
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occasion  that  Fawcett  coined  that  smart  expression 
which  has  since  become  so  familiar  in  English  phraseo- 
logy. He  described  the  ball  as  an  act  of  "  magnifi- 
cent meanness "  which  in  later  years  Lord  Morley  by 
slight  embellishment  converted  into  "magnificent 
melancholy  meanness  "  on  the  occasion  of  the  Suakim 
Expedition.  The  "magnificent  meanness,"  the  first 
of  a  series,  was  committed  in  spite  of  Fawcett's  spirited 
protest  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Abyssinian  war 
when  the  member  for  India  again  stood  in  defence  of 
the  dumb  Indian  tax-payer,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
repeated  protests  that  at  last  the  cost  of  that  unrighte- 
ous and  abortive  war  was  divided  between  England  and 
India-  Fawcett  again  protested  when  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh's  presents  to  the  Indian  princes  were  also 
debited  to  the  Indian  account,  and  violently  opposed 
another  proposal  for  display  of  "magnificent  mean- 
ness" by  debiting  tHe  entire  expenses  of  the  Prince 
of  "Wales5  visit  to  India  to  the  Indian  revenues,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  protest  poor  India  escaped  with 
the  payment  of  J30,000  only,  making  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  meanness  still  more  visible.  In  1877 
he  denounced  Lord  Lytton's  unjust  and  indefensible 
sacrifice  of  the  import  cotton  duties  for  the  sake 
of  party  interest  in  England  and  raised,  though 
ineffectually,  his  loud  voice  against  the  nneon- 
scionable  extravagance  of  the  Delhi  Assemblage  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  famine.  Lord  Lytton's  Afghan  War 
also  came  under  the  searching  examination  and 
scathing  criticism  of  Fawcett  who  in  1879  brought 
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forward  another  motion  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  to  enejuiw 
into  the  working  of  the  Government  of  India  Act. 
In  1880  Faweett  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
at  the  end  of  a  series  of  extravagance  of  a  dark  and 
dismal  administration  the  dawn  of  a  bright  morning 
ushered  by  the  appointment  of  the  Marquess  of  Ripon 
.as  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India. 

Last  but  not  least  there  was  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
the  poor  errand  boy,  who  had  by  the  sheer  force  of  hi« 
•character  raised  himself  into  a  power  in  British  poli- 
tics of  the  nineteenth  century.  Born  of  the  people 
his  attention  and  sympathies  were  naturally  directed 
towards  the  people,  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  however 
slow  in  developing  his  sympathy  for  India;  hut 
having  once  developed  that  sympathy  he  became  the 
staunchest  friend  of  the  Indian  people.  It  han  been 
truly  said  that  "  slow  rises  merit  when  by  poverty  de- 
pressed," and  added  to  that  this  freedom  of  coiiMcienoe 
proved  a  serious  obstacle  from  his  early  career  toward* 
his  advancement  in  public  life.  But  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  deadly  struggle  in  which  he 
engaged,  with  very  few  friends  to  back  him 
-and  a  host  of  enemies  to  put  him  down,  in  lug 


waa 

up 


* 

mate  way  to  Parliament,  he  never  ceased   to  utody  f  ' 
Indian  problems.    His  prominent  attention   to  India    * 
was  drawn  by  the  Ilbert  Bill  agitation  of  1883,     The 
man  who  in  his  early  career  had  espouse!  the  'aide  of   % 
Eepublican  France  against  Imperial  Germany,  the  man 
who  had  enlisted  his  sympathies  for  the  Italian  patriot* 
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fiarihaldi    awl     Mazzitu     and    rongralulai***! 
ri*Htf*lfi  upon  thi*  prttaMiHhment  of  a  r«»puhlir  in  Sf 
WJH  not  likaly  to  tolerate*  the   gro.^ly  s*»]tixh  awl  in*te«~ 
'•-alt*  opposition   raiH««l  against  a   m**«i«ur«*  whirh  iiifiMnt 
at  tjolhin^  more  than  the  rtMnf»vnl  of  an  ut)ju4i!Uh!f* 
Hti^ma  on  thf>  TtuUan  jtitliriarry  HI  tin*  w  I  mi  lustration 
of  ih**It  own    Country.     Mr.    Hni-'Ilau^h^ 
IiihmirH  in  Ihf  <!aus»»  of   Inrliii   n»lut»*-{   ton 
ati<!  will  Iw  noiirtni  in  llunr  pn>|»«'r  j*l^'?\ 

'rh«(M«*  thri1**  roiuHrkahh*  British  MHlf*-m«'a  w^rf» 
anu»U)4  f.hfM»nrly  pioiii*i«rH  of  hniintt  r«*f»nn  iulh«*  iiut-mh 
|H>Ht.u'al  lit%hL  Mont  of  ih**ir  {4r«y**rt^  uo  »I'>uhl  Ikilinl^ 
a«  H»ky  wi*rt*  hotiutt  to  fail  in  a  f^M  atiu*>Hjjhi*M»  af 
t%  apathy  and  iiiililT^r^fit^1  ;  btit  !h«»y  !af£**ly 
lott  in  ({rawing  ttu*  aUt*uli*M»  <»f  |.h»»  iiriti^h  ptihlii* 
to  thf*  artairn  «if  liiitin  nn»l  in  iinprfv^Hiu^  |!if*iii  witli  iin% 
idf*a  that  th<»r**  wan  at  t«nr4.  hotm<thin^  r«*lti»n  in  lfif> 
niiiii*  nf  D^niiinrkt  Th**y  aNo  by  thmr  i*x.'unj}|*«  «rrvi*4 
in  a  liir^*1  ni«4iwuri«  i«*  raiifitiiiU*  {miian  fn*tiii|j  ami 
innpint  tin*  Iniliiyi  tuintih  lit  llu*  hrvt*i»iir;«  atxl  rarly 
fightM'H  with  tin*  hojii*  that  n!I  may  nlill  t«*  wt4L 
Tht»n*  WI*H«  taauy  in  th»»»*i»  iiiiyn  i«t  fwti  l{m»'«*  |«ilili0iit 
philuxophiTH  an*l  iirau*!  th«"ru  u«  viNi»murM^  ;  hut  iht* 
titno  way  not  ho  fur  tlixtnnl  whi*n  tliry  wall  IH*  fully 


of  hath  Intiin  nml  Kn 

Faltijwin^  ill  thf*  fmtlt»tf»|»*  «>( 
triuniviratt*  thtn*i«  w**r«*  n!«ti  a  ff»w 
Knglwiuui'u  whoint«*r**HUnl  th<«m>ii»lvi**<  in  iruJtuii  ft!Tntrn 

it  thin  tinrty  nU){*»     Afiiciitg  tht^r  iiiny  hi* 
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Sir  James  Caird,  Sir  William  Hunter,  Ix>rd  Dalhou*i«v 
Mr.  K.  T.  Beid,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Slagg,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Baxter, 
M,  P.,  and  last  but  not  least  that  extraordinary  Eng- 
lishwoman who  having  passed  through  different  phaiteH 
in  her  life  and  undergone  persecutions  of  no  ordinary 
character  has  at  last  made  India  her  home  and  her 
special  interest— Mrs.  Annie  Besant     In  1878  when 
Benjamin  Disraeli  was  the  Premier  and  Ix>rd  Lytton- 
the  Viceroy  of  India,  Mrs.  Besant,  who  was  then  the- 
friend  and  co-adjutor  of  Charles  Bradlaugh,  wrote  a  Httlf 
book  entitled  England,  India  and  Afglwnistan  exixw- 
ing  the  misrule  in  India  in  such   fierce  and  bitter 
language  that  it  has  been  truly  observed  by  a  shrewd 
writer  that  "  if  it  were  published  by  ac  Indian  at  the 
present  time  he  would  likely  enough  strand  htmKelf 
into  difficulties  of  a  highly  serious  character,"     Lord 
fiipon's  sympathies  for  India  even  after  hi«  retirement 
were  too  well-known  to  require  any  mention*     If  the 
utterances  of  these  early  friends  of  India  in  Knglniu] 
failed  to  render    any  immediate,    practical    gcHHJ   to 
India,  they  at  all   events  served   to  inHpira   mm  of 
light  and  leading  in  this   country  with  the  hope  tod 
confidence  that  if  they  could  organize  themitfilwn  ami 
carefully  formulate  their  grievances,  man  would  not  be 
wanting  in  England  to  defend  their  caufte  either  on 
the  floor  of  Parliament,  or  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
in  Great  Britain . 

In  India  [and  among  the  Anglo-Indian  Official* 
>ir.  A.  0,  Hume  was  for  a  long  time  noted  for  hi* 
strong  sympathies  for  the  Indian  people*  Him  kind- 
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and  ron»lderiite  treatment  of  the  people  of  Ktmwa  dujring 
the  dark  day«  of  the  mutiny  endeared  hi«  nanne  through- 
out the  Panjftb  and  led  the  people  of  the  country  justly 
to  regard  him  an  a  friend  and  »«  a  rare  officer  truly 
worthy  of  th*  administration  of  Clemency  Canning1* 
Sir  Henry  (Totton  in  Bengal  and  Sir  William  Wedder- 
burn  in  Bombay  alnodi*.ve.lnj>ed  their  love  for  tlae  Indian 
{ifojile  from  an  early  utagf  of  their  tndian  ea.reer,  and 
both  of  tltein  Buffered  not  a  little  in  the  hand  of 
tin*  hurwiuornoy  for  their  remarkable  uuie(iendenoe  and 
«en«e  of  jwnlice  nncl  fairn^R,  Thene  three  Anglo- 
i*re  reganled  m  the  mmt  Hinc*i*r<*  friends  of 
•the  j«*ople  nml  tin*  hrighfwt  ornaments  of  fclie  Indian 
•nivil  Service. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  INDIAN  PRESS. 

HIUE'  the  public  associations  were  thus  slowly  but 
steadily  inoculating  the  educated  community  in 
country  with  political  thoughts  and  ideas  and  the 
friends  of  India  in  England  persistently,  though 
ineffectually,  drawing  attention  of  the  British  public 
to  Indian  affairs,  there  was  yet  another  and  a  more 
powerful  agency  at  work  silently  moulding  and  shap- 
ing public  opinion  on  a  much  larger  scale  throughout 
tiie  country.  The  Indian  Press  which,  like  the  public 
-Associations,  was  founded  after  the  Western  model,. 
was  with  the  rapid  spread  of  education  steadily  gaining 
iia  strength  and  rising  into  power.  The  early  history 
of  that  Press  does  not  date  back  earlier  than  1780 
•when  the  Bengal  Gazette  was  started  in  Calcutta. 
UTrom  that  time  to  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
Century  it  was  practically  an  English  Press  conducted 
in  English  and  managed  and  edited  by  Englishmen 
only.  The  Indo-English  a»d  the  Vernacular  Press* 
^vrere  of  much  later  growth  and  strange  as  it  may 
jsound  the  Vernacular  Press  preceded  its  Indo-English< 
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oamrft.de.     The  Vernacular  papers  were  at  fiirat  few  an 
feehle  and  not  nuurh  ^ivf  n    to  politico*     Tl\^    Samba 
Kainuwii  of  Raja   Rum    Mohan    Roy,  the     pioneer   < 
pun*  Indian  jourrmliHin,  Hometiniex  purveyed    but  rare! 
critirineri     the   nclg   uf   th«*   adminiHtration.          jj.    w 
generally  devoted    to   Hocinl,  religious  and    education! 
queHtiona,  although  it  inunt  he  con(!cde.d  that  ja,s  the  Raj 
wan  the  founder  of  th*»  'Ben^nli  Press  J.\<»  wan  a,lso  the  firi 
and  foremoHt  ndvorate  of  th«*  liberty  of  the  Prt*ss  In  Indi 
From  179ft  to  IHH-l  tin*  Press  in  India  wan    kept  und< 
Mtrict  ronHornhij*    and    iiistanc<«s    wen*    neStlner  few  n< 
fur  hetweeu  wln§n*  European   etiitorn  sharply    ox^Iticisii 
the    Oovernmeui    w*«re    visited    with    depor-fcation     1 
Europe.     In    IHMT*    the    <iov**rn merit    of    ^ir     Charl 
M«*tfalfe  r4»Htor«'d  th<*  fr<»»*doin  of  the  Pr^HB   ^and  it  w; 
from   thin  time   that   the  V**nwt'uhir    Pr<*HB     began    ' 
OTuki*  rapid  Hiridi**  and  tl»»    Indo-K«^H«h  I>.r-es8  gradi 
ally   cAme  into  i'xi,Hf<»iH'<*.     Th*»   Prohhttkrw     of  Iswa 
ohatidrn  Chiptii  WUH    prohul))y   thi»  «'arlii-Ht     Vernacul 
|mp**r   in    the   rtnititr}*,    whirl*    ventured     fco    tread    < 
{wlifkml  grounds   though   not  without  H  fixtfcering  sb 
and   quivering    hnnd.     The    I  taking    Ae*      of    Lo 
<!ftiini«g,  net^*HHitiite<!  1\V  the  exigenden  of  "fclxe  Mutii 
in  1HSH,  WHM  in  fi»«'<-  wily  for  n  yeur  nnd  ilid  laotmu 
interfert1  with  ttu»  nurmnl  expansion  of  th«   "^rees.    T 
Hindu   /*rt{nW,  tin*    itnrknm,  the    /•itc&fti&Tt  Mirr< 
the  Jw.iila  #u;ar  /*aWfra,  which    WAH     &ti     first 
Anglo- Vernnruliir  pnpfr,  the  Ittahm®  Puh£'$c  Opini 
which  und^r  tht*  liiinii*  of  tten*/al  Pnhlw  0^n£&n  was  su 
incorj«*rttt«l  with  the  Rmgatwf  tfcie  JBeis  a* 
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Rayet,  the  Somprokash,  the  NabntfibhaJcar,  the  SulaBh 
JSamachar,  a  piee  paper,  the  Sanjibani,  the  Sadharani 
and  latterly  the  Hitavadi,  and  several  others  in  Bengal ; 
;  Go/tar,  the  Bombay  Samachar,  the  Indu  Pra- 
the  Jem-e-Jamshed,  the  Maharatta  and  latterly 
the  Dnyan  Prokash,  and  the  Kesari  in  Bombay;  the 
Hindu,the  Standard,  KheSwadeshaMitran,  and  several 
other  papers  in  Madras,  and  laterly  the  Tribune  in  La- 
hore, the  Herald  inBehar  and  the  Advocate  in  Lucknow 
became  powerfd  instruments  of  political  education  for 
the  people  and  exercised  considerable  influence  over 
the  public  mind  up  to  the  eighties  of  the  last  centuiy. 
In  spite  of  all  that  was  said,  written  or  done  against 
it,  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Indian  Press 
was  almost  phenomenal,  so  that  in  1875  there  were  no 
less  than  478  newspapers  in  the  country  the  bulk  of  - 
which  were  conducted  in  the  vernacular  languages  and 
freely  circulated  broad-cast  throughout  the  country. 
In  Bengal  particularly  quite  a  number  of  cheap  news- 
sheets,  written  mostly  in  theBengalilanguage,  purveying 
all  sorts  of  informations  and  criticisms,  sometimes 
til-informed  and  sometimes  over-balanced,  but  seldom 
losing  touch  with  the  new  spirit,  rapidly  sprung  up,  and 
congregations  of  dozens  of  eager,  illiterate  listeners  to 
a  single  reader  of  these  papers  at  a  stationery  stall  or  a 
grocer's  shop  in  the  leisurely  evening  became  a  common 
right.  Thus  from  the  petty  shop-keeper  to  the 
princely  merchant  and  from  the  simple  village  folk  to 
the  lordly  landed  aristocracy  all  were  permeated  with 
tlie  spirit  of  this  Press.  The  Anglo-Indian  Press, 
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though  now   naturally  jealous  of  its  formidable  rival 
wa«  in    thoflft  dayn   HometimeB   conducted    in    a    more 
liberal  Bpirit   and   contributed    t*ot    a   little    to   the 
fiiftnmon  of  wetitern  methods  of  criticism  and  the  ex* 
pimmon  of  the  }K>liticaI  views  of  the  people.     It  is  not 
contended   tlmt   ft  faction  of  this  Press  was  not  alto- 
gether amenable  to  the  charge  so  often  levelled  against  ' 
it,  that  it  wan  a*  iix'fFuuent  a«  it  was  ill-informed  and 
injadiciouft ;  but  it  <"fcn   Imrdly  be  denied  that  on  the 
whola  the  mwh-aburtwJ  Indian  Pres*  acted  not    only 
an  A  powerful  wljum't  towards  popular  education,  but 
might  have  with  a   HtUt*  more  sympathetic  treatment 
been   ewuly    luniwl    into   a   xwful    guide   to  a  more 
whniniMt.nttion.     John.  Bright  speaking  of  the 
Prew  «f  the  time  once  mack  the  following  tren- 
chnnt  ob«erviif.i«>a  :  •—**  There  are  two  Hf4n  of  newspapers, 
thtwe  Rrnt|-^whirh  are  published  by  Knglishmen^  and 
these  twing  the  pnj*«*rrt  of  th^  services,  cannot,  of  course, 
1»  in  favour  of  i*(*<momy.     They  assail  me  every    time 
I  mention  India  in  a  speech,  if  it  in  <*ven  only  in  a 
{Uirnftrnph,  nut!   no  doubt  thejj  will   do  the  same  for 
wlmt  I  tin  nnying  now.     Than  there  are  the  native 
|wt{wr«  ;  ami  although  there  are  a  great  many  published 
m  the  tmtiw  langungeHi  «till  they  have  not  much  of 
what  we  rail    |x>lHknil    influence.     The    (Government 
offifiml*  look  into  them  to  ®m  if  they  am  saying  any- 
thing ttflpl«N*wmt  to  th#i  (Jovernment— anything  that 
indiiMitiw  w*diiti«n   or  diftcoBtont,  hut  never  for  the 
rf  being  influraced  by  the  judgment  of  the 
vritm  *d  The  aotua!  prt tn  of  the  ooantoy, 
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touches  the  Grovernment  is  the  press  of  the- 
English  ;  and  that  press,  generally  has  been  in 
favour  of  annexation  j!of  more  territory,  more  places, 
more  salaries  and  ultimately  more  pensions."  What 
a  mastery  of  facts  relating  to  India  which  he 
had  never  visited  and  what  a  remarkable  insight 
into  its  internal  administration  with  which  he  was 
never  connected!  It  would  perhaps  be  no  wonder  if 
Indian  youths  of  the  present  generation,  who  know 
-  nothing  about  the  situation  in  the  seventies  and  eighties 

of  the  last  century,  were  to  regard  the  above  observa- 
F/  tion  as  only  a  prophetic  pronouncement  of  the  present- 

day  condition  of  the  Indian  Press  clothed  only  in  the 
language  of  the  past.  Lord  Lytton,  like  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  became  nervous  and  at  the  instance  of  an  impatient 
bureaucracy  gagged  the  Vernacular  Press  in  1878. 
Four  years  later  the  Vernacular  Press  Act  was  repealed 
;  by  Lord  Eipon  as  an  early  instalment  of  his  noble 

policy  of  conciliation.     The  subsequent  history  of  the 
Indian  Press  is  well  known  and  though  not  altogether 
irrelevant  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  it  for 
;  the  purpose  of  this  narrative.     Suffice  it   to  say,  that 

.  *  with  all  its  defects  and  lapses,  as  well  as  its  numerous 

i  disadvantages,  difficulties  and  disabilities,  the  Indian 

I  Press  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of" 

It  the  national  life,  and  its  chequered  history  is  no  mean 

!  j  evidence  of  the  sustaining  energies  of  a  growing  people. 

>  f  It  has  suffered  in  the  past  and  is  passing  through  a 

severe  ordeal  at  the  present  moment.     From  the  proud 
*  1  position  of  the  Fourth  State  it  has  been  reduced  since- 

ii 
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1 910  to  n  humhl<*  nup{»Imnt  hufor*  a  rHittrict  c>fli«w 
with  tit**  !ialii»r  ti^lit  round  it«  nerk,  and  y«*t  tlif%ns  i^ 
no  knowing  when  tlmt  hftltor  will  hi1  t'ithrr  r«*movwl  «r 
relax^i  to  «mnbl«*  it  to  hrentite  mori*  freely,  Bui  thm* 
in  no  cftUHi*  for  di^|jair,  Ialx»rty  is  iilwuyn  nurtur^t  on 
th<»  liifi  of  Perneoution  and  **  nrtion  und  rfnotion  **  in 
law  of  Prog«*HH  in  all  living 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GATHERING  CLOUDS. 

•jTpHOSE  who  confidently  indulge  in  lavish  criticisms 
jL       of  the  present  unrest  as  a  sudden  and  unpreee- 

-  dented  development  of  public  agitation  in  this  country 
would  do  well  to  remember,  that  it  is  not  altogether  a 
new  organic  change  in  the  body  politic,  but  only  a 
recrudescence  of  the  malady,  though  somewhat  in  an 

•  aggravated  form,  from  which  the  country  has  suffered 
in  the  past  and  is  likely  to  suffer  still  more  for  some 
time  at  least  in  future.     The  Government  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  largely  tainted  with  corruption, 
and   the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  judicial 
murder  of  Nund  Coomar  were  only  typical  illustrations 
of  the  kind  of  administration  established  in  this  country 
since  the  battle  of  Plassey.    The  military  rising  of 
1857  was  a  protest  against  that  scandalous  administra- 
tion, although  for  the  time  being  religion  was  the 
ostensible  compelling  force.    Though  the  people  wise- 
ly and  loyally  dissociated  themselves  from  that  protest, 

-there  are  enough  evidence  on  record  to  show  that  there 

was  as  much  discontent  among  them  as  there  were 

insecurity,  inequality  and  injustice  prevailing  in  the 

-^ountry.  The  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 

-from  the  Company  to  the  Crown  in  1858  therefore  led 

•not  a  few  to  suppose  that  a  millennium  was  at  last  in 
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sight  and  the  change  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief ;  while  the  great  Proclamation  simul- 
taneously issued  to  the  princes  and  the  peoples  of" 
India  filled  the  public  mind  with  high  hopes  of  reform 
and  progress.  But  a  few  years'  experience  greatly 
disappointed  them.  For,  although  peace  was  restored 
and  substantial  measures  were  adopted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  justice  and  three  univer- 
sities were  established  in  the  three  Presidencies  for  the 
spread  of  education  among  the  people,  the  political 
aspect  of  the  defunct  administration  remained  alto- 
gether unchanged,  if  it  did  not  in  some  respect  become- 
even  more  retrograde.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  became  a  more  autocratic  and  irresponsible  sub- 
stitute for  the  Court  of  Directors  without  however  a> 
Board  of  Control  to  supervise  his  action ;  while  the 
control  of  Parliament  which  used  periodically  to  enquire 
into  the  affairs  of  India  upon  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter  at  the  end  of  every  twenty  years — a 
salutary  check  faithfully  exercised  since  1773 — was 
practically  wholly  removed.  A  whole  nation  was  dis- 
armed and  the  entire  administration  was  vested  in  a 
bureaucracy  which  with  all  its  recommendations  be- 
came in  its  gradual  development  as  imperious  in  its 
tone  and  as  unsympathetic  in  its  attitude  as  it 
was  saturated  with  the  principles  and  prejudices 
of  autocratic  rule.  That  bureaucracy  was  no  doubt 
at  times  and  within  certain  limits  generously  dis- 
posed to  grant  patronage  and  extended  favours  of 
a  minor  description  to  any  native  of  the  country. 
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who  n&ight  successfully  court,  them :  but  as 
any  material  advancement  and  participation  in 
administration,  the  entire  population  were  jealously 
kept  at  arm's  length  and  the  slightest  indication* 
on  their  part  of  a  desire  to  enter  even  the  bo 
land  of  its  close  preserves  was  resented  as 
intolerable  and  dangerous  trespass.  In  fact  no 
expression  than  "benevolent  despotism"  could 
coined  honestly  to  denote  the  form  of  administration* 
established  in  the  country.  The  vast  mass  of  tb.^ 
people  were  suffering  from  abject  poverty  and  practi — 
cally  living  on  "  one  meal  a  day";  while  at  recurring' 
intervals  of  few  years  they  were  decimated  not  by  hund- 
reds or  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  through 
famine  and  pestilence.  The  indigenous  industries  of 
the  country  were  ruined  and  the  bulk  of  the  population 
driven  to  the  soil  to  eke  out  a  precarious  subsistenoo 
as  best  as  they  could  and  left  wholly  without  any 
substantial  means  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the  dooir* 
The  people  had  neither  any  share,  nor  any  voice  in  tixo 
administration  which  was  conveniently  allowed  to  driffc 
according  to  the  current  of  events  and  circumstances* 
The  feeble  and  ineffectual  complaints  from  time  iso 
time  made  either  by  the  public  Associations,  or  by  ttio 
Press  and  the  failure  of  the  spasmodic,  though  perfeoti-* 
ly  honest,  efforts  made  by  G-overnment  towards  a  super- 
ficial treatment  of  these  organic  deseases  caused  a  deoj> 
and  widespread  commotion  among  a  patient  and  docllo 
people  until  a  strong  tide  set  in  to  swell  the  wave  o£ 
popular  restlessness  and  discontent.  The  invidiouss 
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distinction  nhitrply  drawn  along  the  whole  line  h»*t**f»en 
the  ruling  race  uticl  the  ruled,  and  the  repeated  inntan** 
cis  of  glaring  and  irritating  mirtcnrrmge  of  justice  in 
easen  between  IndifiitH  and  Kuro|>efttt*--~ -a  wont  deplora* 
hit*  phatfe,  if  nut  u  foul  Wot,  ntill  extant  — M*:»rv«*d  an  m 
conntAtit  r<*nuudi»r  to  tin*  **duc*ftt<Ml  rcwwuinity, 
every  year  re(»f«ive']  ftwh  ac<M*?JMion.>4  t»  itM  ^fT 
weight  IUK!  itnji«»rfa»«'i»,  that  '>»»ini«  ''oliifjun  tnti^t  hi* 
found  for  tl.ii^  lui^hly  un^ati.-fu-tory,  if  nnf.  int«»1»»nihli% 
Kjtiialimu  Tf*at  ;nl  uaf  i«»n  howv»»r  r«*a*'h*»d  it-.  <'}ifnaie 
daring  the  weak  and  «*xt  ravii^ant,  Vim .  *yiiliy 
<if  Lord  Lyilnn  who  in  hi.-*  itmaf»%  l»*vi*  f»*r  the 
romantic  «'ame  with  a  li^ht  hi»art  ti»  play  t}Ms  rulr  nf 
an  a<hnin$«tjator  in  /i  *'»ninfry  failed  for  it-  ruM^inri'M, 
The  irutilnry  ruled,  whih*  a  ««'lfi--*h,  nlinrf  -.i^htfd  !iun»- 
aut?rac*y  found  if-  convenient  to  jrind^r  !•*  tfu* 
glint  ti^l«*H  Htui  ife^i^n^  uf  H  moment  Puph'ix  wifl 
however  the  cotiHUfninnte  jmwi*r«  und  ahilifi*^  nf 
great  Kretich  adventurer.  The  ruMtly  atid  ^j 
farcf*  of  the  Delhi  A**Hemhliigi«  WUH  tntnctivi 
wliile  fi  Icrrihlt*  fautifte  WIIH  ronunittift^  havnr 
fniUionH  of  hi'ljthfH«  jH»j*nl.ili  m  in  Southern  Indi.'i  it-hoii* 
dirt*  rllVrf.M  wer»*  Ht«verely  ft-lf  evrit  in  I^nj^al  HIP!  ih« 
l*utijah,  iUid  wh-irlt  l**d  an  inlf**{iid  ve!*»r*in  joitrnriliiit 
in  (-ah'Uttfi  ujietily  to  di««'J.ir««  fhnt  **  Xefn 

while  JJaine  wiw  huruing."  Tin*  wnnitm  in* 
C1nl«il  ;  ih**  ttm-tMit?ri*  **f  Sir  L«tii;*  tNivngnnri 
iilid  tiin  Htrtff  follow«*tl  !iy  th«*  H**ciiiiif  Afghan  Wur  ;  ttl» 
larg«  incrmne  «>f  the  anny  ut»drr  tin*  hiilitirinntuni  uf 
tht  Itawiiiti  liuglltwir  ;  Hit*  rtwfly  i**btl»lt*luiu*!)t  of  n 
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"  scientific  frontier "   which    afterwards  did  not   stand* 
the  test  of  even  a  tribal  disturbance;  the  complete  dis-  ] 

arming  of  an   inoffensive     and   helpless   population^, 
although  the  Eurasians  were  left  untouched ;    the  gag- 
ging of  the  Vernacular  Press  as  a  means  to  stifle  public- 
voice  against  all  these  fads,  which  led  another  indomi- 
table journalist  in   Bengal  to   convert  in  one  night  a 
Vernacular  paper  into  an  English  journal ;  the  sacrifice 
of  the  import   cotton  duties  as  a  conservative  sop  to 
Lancashire,  and  the  unmerited  and  undignified  rebuff" 
administered   by  the  Viceroy    personally  to   a  leading 
association  in   the  country   which  had   the  temerity  to 
raise  its  voice   against   this  iniquitious  measure  and 
which  was  deeply  resented   by  the  entire  Indian  Press,,, 
not  altogether   unsupported   even  by   a  section  of  the 
more  fair-minded  Anglo-Indian  journalists,  followed  in 
quick,   bewildering  succession,   and   at   last  a  reckless- 
bureaucratic  Government,  as  bankrupt  in  its  reputation 
as  in  its  exchequer,  sat  trembling   upop  the  crumbling, 
fragments  of  a  "  mendacious  budget  "   on  one  side  and 
the  seething  and  surging  discontent  of  a  multitudinous- 
population   on   the  other.    The   theory    of  the  "  dis- 
appointed place-seekers,"   and  the  "  microscopic  mino- 
rity "   of  the   educated   community    was   invented  to 
minimise  the  importance  of  the  growing  unrest.  '  The 
educated  community  is  in  the  minority  in  every  country, 
but  none  the  less  it  is   everywhere  the   mouthpiece  of 
the  majority  and  the  exponent  of  the   popular  voice. 
History   does  not   perhaps   present   a  single   instance- 
where  the  mass   has  been    actively   associated  in   any 
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evolution,  although,  it  lias  everywhere  been  largely  in 
evidence  in  a  revolution.  Besides,  if  any  evidence  were 
needed  to  show  that  the  discontent  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  mass,  enough  of  such  evidence  was  furnished  to  an 
unbiassed  mind  by  the  mass-meetings  held  at  Jhinger- 
gacha,  Salem  and  other  places  where  the  people  attend- 
ed in  their  thousands  to  ventilate  their  grievances 
though  they  were  unable  to  formulate  any  remedy. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Indian  Association 
was  established  in  July  1876  with  the  object  of  organi- 
sing a  system  of  active  political  propaganda  throughout 
the  country  and  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  poli- 
tical unity  and  concerted  activity.  As  the  British 
Indian  Association  was  mostly  composed  of  the  landed 
aristocracy,  the  Indian  Association  became  the  centre 
of  the  educated  community  in  Bengal.  Its  moving 
spirit  was  Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Banerjee  who  had,  luckily 
for  himself  and  for  the  country,  been  recently  discharg- 
ed from  the  Civil  Service  and  whose  talents  and  abilities, 
but  for  this  incident,  would  in  all  probability  have  re- 
mained buried  among  the  dusty  shelves  of  either  a 
Divisional  Office  or  a  Secretariate  and  entirely  lost  to 
the  country.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Indian 
Association  Mr.  Banerjee  was  associated  with  that 
brilliant  star  of  Eastern  Bengal^  Mr.  Ananda  Mohan 
Bose,  and  assisted  by  a  band  of  energetic  men  among 
whom  the  late  Mr.  Dwaraka  Nath  Ganguly,  Mr.  Bama 
Charan  Banerjee,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Justice  Pramada 
Gharan  Banerjee  and  the  founder  of  the  Utterparah 
Hitakari  Sabha,  Mr.  Bhairab  Chandra  Banerjee,  cousia 
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of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee,  and  Mr.  Jogendra  Chandra 
Vidyabhushana  who  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
practical  social  reform  and  a  remarkably  independent 
member  of  the  subordinate  Judicial  and  Executive 
Service,  are  worthy  of  particular  mention.  The  first 
president  of  the  Association  was  that  eminent  jurist, 
the  author  of  the  Vyabaatha  Darpan,  Mr.  Shama 
Charan  Sarkar  who  was  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  by 
the  illustrious  savant  and  linguist,  the  Eev.  Dr.  K.  M» 
Banerjee.  The  first  secretary  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Bose 
both  on  account  of  his  high  attainments  as  well  as 
probably  because  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  at  the 
outset  to  place  a  "  dismissed  servant  of  Government " 
at  the  executive  head  of  a  newly  established  political 
association.  That  "dismissed  servant  of  Government9* 
has  however  long  outlived  that  dreaded  disqualification 
which  was  not  only  voluntarily  removed  by  a  Lieute- 
nant Governor,  but  acted  as  no  bar  to  his  being  twice 
elected  by  his  countrymen  as  president  of  the  great 
National  Assembly,  four  times  as  their  trusted  represent- 
ative in  the  Bengal  Council  and  at  last  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council.  The 
Indian  Association  was  hardly  a  year  old  when  the 
Government  of  Lord  Salisbury  reduced  the  age-limit 
for  tBe  Civil  Service  examination  to  nineteen  years. 
Strong  und  emphatic  were  the  protests  raised  through- 
out the  country  and  none  stronger  or  more  emphatic 
than  that \ntered  by  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  a  host  in 
himself,  though  the  columns  of  the  English  Press* 
The  new  Association  however  went  upon  a  somewhat 
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arsfc    organ.8ed    a 

g  held  at  the  Calcutta  Town  Hall  an/armed  ^ 

rthra0  e  ma  political  campai^'  the  fet  <*  * 

nd  throughout   the  country.     Mr.   Surendra  Nath, 


,  Agra, 

,  Lahore  and  Eawalpindi,   at  all   ow 
was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention  which 
Henry  Cotton  to  make  pointed  reference  to  tht 
-cant  ^undent  in  his  ^w  /^a.     At  the  A1 


clty.     On  his  return  journey  Mr. 
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stopped  at  Bankipur  and  addressed  a  meeting  there.- 
The  tour  was  a  grand  success  and,  as  remarked  by  Mr* 
Nam  Josfai  of  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha,  fully  de- 
monstrated that  educated  India,  despite  all  racial  and 
linguistic  differences,  could  easily  be  brongbt  upon  a 
common  platform  on  political  ground.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Banerjee  also  attended  th.e  Delhi 
Assemblage  as  the  representative  of  the  JEZindu  Pa- 
triot. Men  like  Sir  Jamsetji  Jeejeebhoy,  the  second 
baronet  of  that  name,  Mr.  Viswanath  Narain  Mandlik,, 
Sir  M.angaldas  Nathnbhoy  and  Mr.  Naoroji  Furdoonji 
with  many  others  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
witnessed  the  brilliant  function.  It  must  have  struck 
these  men  of  light  and  leading,  that  if  the  princes  and 
the  nobles  in  the  land  conld  be  forced  to  form  a  page- 
ant for  the  glorification  of  an  autocratic  Viceroy,  why 
-could  not  the  people  be  gathered  together  to  unite 
themselves  to  restrain,  by  constitutional  means  and 
methods,  the  spirit  of  autocratic  rule  ?  Mr,  Banerjee 
personally  gave  expression  to  a  similar  sentiment  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper 
place.  The  idea  worked  and  was  freely,  tttough  some- 
what vaguely,  discussed  in  the  Association  s,  as  well  as 
in  the  Press.  The  platforms  had  not  up  to  this  time 
conae  into  such  prominent  use  as  now  for  the  discus- 
sion of  political  subjects.  Verily  good  often  eometh 
out  of  evil,  and  if  the  idea  of  a  united  India  was  pre- 
sented by  a  spectacular  demonstration ?  the  Delhi  Assem- 
blage of  1877  was,  in  spite  of  its  extravagance,  truly  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Mr.  Murdoch  gives  currency  to- 
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!  TEE   CLOUDS  LIFTED, 

I     t  Whether  it  was  a  mere  accident,   or   the  part   of  a* 

j!     '  settled  policy,  a  progressive  and  broad-minded   states- 

I     '  man  of  the  School  of  Bentinck  and  Canning  followed  & 

i\     '  short-sighted  and  reactionary  administrator  of  the  Dal- 

I     i  housie  type :    Lord   Lytton  was  succeeded  by   Lord' 

f     :  Ripon.     He  was  evidently  chosen  by   the   government 

,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  save  the  situation,  and  inspired  by 

If  a  genuine  desire  for  the  permanent  good   of  England 

5  and  India,  Lord  Eipon  came   holding  the  olive  branch 

i  of  peace,  progress  and    conciliation    for    the    people* 

J     |  Landing  in  Bombay  in  January  1880  the  first  words 

I     ]  which  the  noble  Marquess  Tittered    were — "  Judge  me 

1     1  by  my  acts  and  not  by  my  words. "  And  judged  he  was- 

,!  by  his  various  aefes  of  beneficence  and  high    statesman- 

I  ship  which,  in  spite  of  the  systematic  attempts  of  sue- 

•  cessive  administrations    to    stunt,    stint  and   starve,, 

I  if  not  actually  rescind,  them,  stand  to  this  day   as  the 

strongest  cement  which  not  only    successfully   averted 
1|  at  the  time  the  severe  shock  of  a  lowering  storm,   but 

if.  still  holds  a  discontented  yet   grateful   people   recon- 

ciled to  the  unpopular  methods  of  a  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministration. Few  Englishmen  in  this  country  proba- 
bly even  now  realise  and  appreciate  what  and  how 
much  they  owe  to  that  large-hearted  nobleman  and 
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far-sighted  statesman  whom  they  were  not  ashamed  at 
the  time  foolishly  to  hoot  and  insult  even  under  the 
gates  of  the  Viceregal  palace.  Lord  Eipon  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  Afghan  War  and  further  development  of 
the  Scientific  Frontier  which  with  the  reckless  expen- 
diture of  the  pageant  show  at  Delhi  had  drained  the 
public  Exchequer  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  the 
author  of  these  extravagances  ultimately  to  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  having  recourse  to  a  secret  loan 
raised  at  the  metropolis  with  the  help  of  a  plastic 
lieutenant  and  through  the  good  offices  of  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  people  who  acted  as  a  non-commissioned 
broker  in  the  transaction.  Lord  Eipon  concluded  an 
honourable  treaty  with  the  Ameer  which  has  since 
proved  a  much  stronger  bulwark  against  Eussian  inva- 
sion than  the  fortifications  in  the  Khyber  and  Bolan 
Passes.  Lord  Eipon  understood  that  the  most  effective 
defence  of  India  lay  in  the  construction  of  a  rational 
interior  rather  than  of  a  scientific  frontier,  broad- 
based  upon  the  contentment,  gratitude  and  loyal  co- 
operation of  a  prosperous  people,  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  great  administration  was  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  and  invidious  Vernacular  Press  Act  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  a  whole  nation  when  not  a  few  of 
those  who  had  stood  at  the  baptismal  font  to  announce 
themselves  as  its  godfather  eagerly  came  forward  with 
their  "  shovelful  of  earth  "  to  bury  the  ill-starred  mea- 
sure. Then  came  the  inauguration  of  Local  Self-Grovern- 
ment  throughout  the  country,  the  greatest  measure 
ever  inaugurated  by  any  Viceroy  either  before  or  after 
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him.     It  was  the  first  step  taken  towards  the   political 
enfranchisement  of  the  people.     In  foreshadowing  the 
future  of  the  measure  the  noble   Viceroy    courageously 
observed  that  "  Local  Self-Grovernment    must    precede 
National  Self-Grovernment."     With   all   its   drawbacks 
and  difficulties  it  has  initiated  the  people  in  the  art  of 
local  administration  and  supplied  a  nucleus  and  a  basis 
for  the  recent  expansion  of    the  Legislative   Councils. 
It  may  not  be  known  to  many  that    Lord   Eipon    also 
contemplated  a  tentative  reform  of  the  Indian  Legisla- 
tive Councils.     But  there  was  yet  another   measure  of 
his  reign  which  further  stimulated   the   political   acti- 
vities of  the  people  and  roused  their  national  self-respect, 
In  evolution  the   highest  successes  are  often   achieved 
-through  reverses  and  the  Ilbert   Bill    turned   a   signal 
defeat  into  a  decisive  victory.   Lord  Eipon  made  a  des- 
perate attempt,  even  at  no  small  personal  risk,   to   re- 
move the  racial  bar  which  he  found  to  be   one   of  the 
foulest  blots  in  the  administration  of  criminal   justice 
in  this  country.     The  matter  was  initiated  by  a  spirited 
note  submitted  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Grupta  to  the  Government 
*of  Sir  Ashley  Eden  in  1882.     In  the  autumn  session 
of  1883  the  Hon.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ilbert  as  law  member  to  the 
Council  introduced  a  Bill  which  afterwards  went  by  his 
name  with  the  object  of  removing  the  improper  disqua- 
lification attaching  to  the  Indian  Magistracy  in  the  trial 
of  European  and  American   offenders.     It  was  a  spark 
thrown  into  a  powder  magazine,  and  the  entire  Anglo* 
Indian  community,  both   official  and   non-official,   at 
rose  in  arms  headed  by  a  rebellious   Lieutenant- 
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Governor  to  oppose  the  imiovntion,  not  no   tnuoh  from 
n  ri*al  itenw  of  netual    dnng*r    n*   through    prtd*   nnd 

vanity  of  n  ruling  n*ef*  coupled  with  n  feeling  of  prueti* 
cal  immunity  which  they  enjoys!  tinder  the  exinting 
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thin  i»i}*^  h*>tNtH]    of   >.»ipri*nj<*    f»»lly.     An    AnghHtttflinii 

I^fi-wi'  AMMOfmtton  wim  huriirdly  ur^n.!iiH«Ht  ntnf  nt  it* 

ttiftinnr^  n  wuntoit  und  fifivngi*  athifk    wiw    fnitdr    t!j«*H 

ttii»  tiiif.iv*^  itf  tin*  country  hy  n  rising    fMigl$»h  riititi'wui 

in  {'fihuittn,  whit?h  wnn  f«Iliiw**d  hy  uti  r*|iw!ly  virulent 

r^jotntirr  front  in  *fmni*nt  ImliAn  m<*mbc»r  of  tbi» 

bur,  mid  thu  *«trftnK«fnftfit  of  Ihw  two  inimfnunitiiMi 

ooinptf»t«».     Hut  whitu  ttit«  o|i|nui(tion  to  tlm  Hill  HM  M^ 

w*H  iht  support  givm  to  it  by  tltt 
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1  community  was  certainly  very  weak  and  extremely  in* 

:  adequate.    The  agitation  stirred  np  the   public   mind 

only  in  Bengal  and  Bombay.    An  influential  public 
1  meeting  was  held  in  the  Bombay  Town  Hall  which 

voiced     Indian    public   opinion    in      the     Western 
Presidency    and    several    demonstrations    were    held 
i  in   Bengal  in    snpport  of   the    measure.     But    the 

^  agitation  produced  little  or  no  effect  in  Madras,  while 

i,  the   N.  W.  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  were  perfectly 

I  silent.     Practically  most  of  the  agitation  was  confined 

'«  to  violent  recriminations  in  the  columns  of  the  Press. 

|  Lord  Eipon's  just  and  generous  attempt  practically 

failed  and  a  concordat  was  arrived  at  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1883  upon  a  bare  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  case  of  the  District  Magistrates  and  the 
Sessions  Judges  only.  A  section  of  the  Bengal  public 
seemed  at  first  irreconcilable  to  the  "  Compromise  " 
and  it  was  feared  that  it  was  going  to  "  throw  native 
Bengal  into  a  fury  "  making  the  position  of  the  great 
Yiceroy  still  more  critical.  Bombay  discovered  the 
rock  ahead  and  promptly  issued  a  manifesto  counsell- 
ing the  country  to  stand  by  the  much-abused  Viceroy. 
This  timely  action  successfully  baulked  the  Ango- 
Indians  and  their  organs  of  their  secret  desire  to  see 
the  Viceroy  suffer  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian s- 
as  he  had  suffered  at  their  own.  But  though  the  measure 
|  foiled  it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  two  cardinal 

I  points  in  the  case.    It  was  recognised  that  the  failure 

I  was  largely  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate,   vigorous 

>  ud  united  snpport  throaghout  the  country  to  counter- 
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the  Hpirited  find  weiNorgftnified  opposition  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  community,  and  it  wa*  further  felt 
thai  if  political  advancement  were  to  hi*'  achieved  it 
could  only  b*  by  tb#»  organisation  of  n  nation*!  tuwimhly 
wholly  devoted  to  wider  politic  thnn  hitherto  pursued 
in  Ihf  different  province*  independently  of  eitc*h  «tht»r* 
The  Illifrt  Bill  ngitntimithun  wnit  «  gwii  wny  tawnrib 
the  Indmn  rar«*H,  tlmt  in  the  ix.)litirni  worhl 
did  not  dejM»nd  HO  much  ujHni  mm  m  on 
i'jTovln  nnd  no  jawed  th«  wny  to  united  nud 
nation.  It  nlno  jirovnl/in  i«ye»o|»eiier  tt*th*»Mi* 
d  fiijil  highly  rihinifiHl  Indian  gi'iilli'tnen  whu 
returned  from  Knglaiui  and  ntl«»jited  Eii||!ij*li 
hnhitn  »iul  ttmnnern  hud  l«»*t  nearly  all  tuurh  with  their 
countrymen  and  were  Hp(«nretstly  neekitig  t<>  ft*r«u  n 
hy  themnelveH  in  the  vnin  Ji«jie  of  np^itni luting 
HH  fur  m  prat'tinihlf  with  the  Anglo*  ludian 
ootntnunity,  Kurren  were  thun  at  wurk  driving  Iti^ 
(HH>;>li*  from  dinVwnt  (wititit  of  th*«  fuiitijmw  to  » 
<Mif!iiit«n  falii  nmi  to  ctnii^iitfiilf*  thrtr  thtntghtii, 
nnd  nrtivitieM  to  n  (Kimmoti  faou*  far  the  ntUiimii»iit  of 
tht*  |H)titiral  rights  and  {irivtlegt*^  of  the  {HK)|})«*  whu 
under  a  tHimmou  rule,  it  wo*  uudwittmHi,  mnitit 
but  n  cummoii  goal  unit  n  t'ommon  titvtitiy.  All 
thi»  tirn«*  the  Indian  I*rei<H  thrttugtmut  the  country 

urging  tfjt  |«HiiiIe  to  unttv  umbr  n  ouitttstmi 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE   DAWNINGr  LIGrHT. 

Almost   simultaneously  with   the   close    of    the 

Ilbert  Bill  agitation,  the  new  idea,  as  indicated  above, 

forcibly  burst  forth  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 

Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras  set  to  work  to   put   their 

•own  houses  in  order  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 

coming  struggle.     In   Bengal,   a  new  institution  was 

started  in  1884  which  in  its  constitution,  as  well  as    in 

its  aim  and  object,  bore  unmistakable  testimony  to  the 

fact  that  the  old,  orthodox  associations  of  the   previous 

generation  were  also  caught  in  the  rising  tide  and  had 

considerably  drifted  away  from  their  original  moorings* 

The    National   League    was    established    under    the 

leadership  of  Sir  Joteendra  Mohan  Tagore,  who  was 

then  the  first  citizen  in  the  metropolis  and  one   of  the 

central  pillars  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  with  the 

question  of  representative  institutions  for  India  in  the 

forefront  of  its  programme. 

Bat  there  was  yet  another  movement  in  Bengal 
which  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  Congress  by  two 
years  and  in  a  large  measure  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  great  national  assembly.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Indian  Association  a  National  Conference  was  held  ia 
Calcutta  in  1883  with  almost  the  same  programme 
which  was  subsequently  formulated  by  the  first  Con- 
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held  two  yearn  biter  in  Hombny,  The  ('onferenre 
held  at  the  Albert  Hull,  opjioMtt*  the  <*M  Hindu 
and  Sanskrit  Alleges  on  tin*  nouth  mid  the  new 
Presidency  O*H**g**  building  on  the  ww»t,  It  in  n 
historic  phir**  aMMoriated  with  the  Royal  fnmily  ftfid 
oiher  mfmorii'H  and  a  wi,^«  and  thoii|*litfiil  govern* 
merit  liW  recently  mived  il  from  A  thrent«nnni  <lt*t*truc* 
tion.  It  WIIH  an  inijirfM.M*drnt«*d  i*nth»»riiij,{  itlltnidwl  by  n 
umber  of  i»d«rat  i»d  in*nt  ftuin  dillVrrnt  {Mirtn  «.if 
and  in  whii'h  nM  IIHUI  liki*  tin*  vi'iimHlili*  K^ut-* 
tiimi  L-nfiin'  rnhbi'd  thfir  vInmlderH  with  a  inu.'U 
ymtit^f'r  yrni'vutii^n  hi*u»h.fd  by  !\!*»^M»rH.  AtuttulK  Muh^u 
lVitM»  and  Stjn»ndru  Nnth  Ht»jM'ij»*i\  It  wn>*  nw  uni^jui* 
Hj»r»<pla«fb«  and  fhf*  writer  of  IhrMi*  {m^en  ntiU  reininn  n 
vivid  impres^iun  «»f  the  immett-,***  ent«*  *-4?p*f«  iin.S 
whirit  thrutt^hout  chiurtrf.nri»»e*l  the  three 

t*f  tin*  c*onft*reiu*e  unit  nt  Iht*  eml  af 
}>r<^ent  Deemed  tu  Juive  ren»ive»t   n  new 
urn!  ft  novel  it^|iirntiiin.     It  wiw  in  IJIK  «|«nnfigii 
nt  thin  <*<wferewe  tlmt    5lr,    Hiireiidni    Nnlh 
referin^  to  the  IVIhi  A>*Mi»i»b!nj{e  i«sortiHi  tin*  tttt 
to  unift*  nnd  ur^uniHe  theni^elveH  f«»r  tlie  country  V 
It  ii*  wttrthy   of    note    Unit   Mr,    'Wilfrnt    Hiunt   uuU 
Mr.    Seytwwr     Keny    M.    I'.,     were     jirrrriit     tit     thi* 
(ktriferettre.     Mr,  Sfyniuur  Keay  «|.»«ki*ifit  thr 
while  Mr.  Illiilil  hn«  left,  it  {H  tin  ted  miller  of  il 
fsi'tttil    tufiveineut    in    his    jMTHotwl    iiif»niiiir*,.     In  t.bi* 
ftilkiwiitg  y*»nr,  when  tl*e  f*ri*ni  hitenmticiiml  Kitiiliilmsi 
WflK  held  in  (*AU'UttMN   list*  t*M!ifi*r*'i)C!<  uutild  lint 
lit  orgfttHMvd  ;  but  thin  Mr, 
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I  made  his  third  tour  visiting  this  time  Multan  and  other 

places  in  the  Punjab  where  he  preached  the  importance 
'}  of  national  unity  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 

I  national  fund  for  the  systematic  carrying  out   of  & 

\  political  propaganda. 

1  In  Madras  the  old  "  Madras  Native  Association  * 

I  which  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gr.  Subramania  Iyer,  dragged 

f  on  for  some  years  only  "  a  spasmodic  life "    died   a 

>  natural  death  with  its  last  feeble  gasp  over  the  Self- 

\  Government  Eesolution  of  Lord  Eipoa's   Government. 

1  Bat  the  quiet  and  steady  people   of  the   Southern 

5  Presidency  at  this  stage  organised  a  more  powerful  and 

I  energetic    political    association    to    keep    themselves 

/    *  abreast  of  the  sister  presidencies  in  the  coming  struggle* 

The  **  Madras  Mahajana  Sabha  "  was  established  early 
in  1884  under  the  auspices  of  those  thoughtful 
and  sagacious  publicmen  who  had  started  the 
Hindu  in  1878.  This  new  association  was  in  vest- 
id  with  a  truly  popular  and  representative  character 
and  it  naturally  very  soon  enlisted  the  active  sympathy 
aad  co-operation  of  almost  all  the  culture  and  public 
sprit  of  the  presidency.  As  the  popular  Viceroy  could 
sol  arrange  to  pay  a  parting  visit  to  Madras  before 
leafing  for  England  at  the  close  of  a  most  brilliant  and 
beneficent  reign  the  "Mahajana  Sabha"  sent  a 
deputation  to  Bombay  to  bid  farewell  to  Lord  Ripon 
whose  departure  from  this  country  was  marked  by  an 
outburst  of  popular  demonstration  simply  unparalleled 
not  only  in  India  but  also  probably  in  the  history  of 
any  other  dvffised  country.  Before  the  deputation 
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there  wan  aim  ft  Provincial  Conference  held  in 
Madras  Both  in  HUB  capita!  city  iw  well  an  in  if** 
di*f  ri«'trt  of  the  Presidency  several  active  and  energetic 
men  came  into  prominence  and  began  to  work  har- 
mom<w*ly  under  th«*  guidance  of  the  fHnttit  ami  th6 
41  Mnhujiina  Suhha  "  for  pufolir  weal.  It  neemn  worthy  of 
remark  that  though  Mud  ran  wn**  rather  ^Inw  in  clt'Vf** 
loping  her  jmhlir  tift%  she  IMM  heen  nio**f,  forward  in 
a^Hociuting  hov^fJf  with  the  work  nf  flit*  r«»ngr*»*<>»  m 
itn  enluhlinhnK'nt,  Nt*t  only  in  the  firnt  MrMHinn  huf. 
t  nil  lh«*  sidvH<**uenf  we.MHinhw  of  th*»  ^otigri^^,  * 


both  rlinmfir   an  well  a*   wwial,    crnitrihutt*d    n 

particular  provinn*  where  each  **i*nHion   wa*  h«*ld    hi* ing 
of  course  exempted. 

A  great  development  aJ*»  tmik  plare  ntt  thin  June* 
ture  in  the  political  life  of  tbmthay,  Kvi«r  Him*i*  the 
rotliijwi*  of  tin*  old  **  lUunhay  Af»«<iciati«n  **  that  great 
city  nf  light  and  lending  had  nt*  (R>pular  j«*titiri-if  «*rgs* 
ni«ation  t»  join  hand*  with  the  Hf4**r  j*ri*«$ili*!irii*«  in 
utid^rtiikittg  iitiy  rotntn«n  jwtitirni  rtuwrinent,  Hut 
fritfii  Ihix  if  i«  n**t  In  he  utiderntiKHl  that  r»ht* 
grHier  n  W<^»y  /JWJuii',  Apparently  rr»ld,  i*n 
ilfinthay  wii«  tiMtmtly  immrrMfd  in  hurtinrMK  inking 
thifign  ijuitt*  rnHy  untier  ordinary  rirrutn^tahrnn,  hut 
"iiif!  f^lrw  high  .nhe  at  *mci«  put  forth  w!t  hi*r 

lifitt  wn«   *eld«fn  founil    t«  tug    t^fiiipl  any  of  thu 
in   any    ptililt*'*   movement,    atthough    tht 
occanion    nud  it*    tarmuU   ov^r,    i»li«  iff  mitt 
i 
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into  her  ordinary  calm.  But  this  was  not  a  condition 
which  was  permissible  in  the  coming  contest.  "  Even 
five  years  before  "  wrote  a  political  Eishi  in  1885  "  the- 
country  was  wont  to  set  its  eyes  on  Calcutta  and  take 
its  inspiration  more  or  less  from  her."  "  The  luminous- 
intellect,"  he  added,  "  and  the  spirit  of  eloquence  which 
theSabu  carries  about  him  wherever  he  goes,  as  if  it 
were  his  natural  birth-right,  gave  him  a  vantage  ground- 
over  the  rest  of  India."  But  the  new  situation  demanded 
all  the  provinces  not  only  to  rally  under  one  common 
standard,  but  also  to  share  equal  responsibility  and  to  as- 
sume equal  command.  Bombay  was  equal  to  both.  A  public- 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Bombay  was  convened  on  the- 
31st  January,  1885  at  the  Framjee  Cowasjee  Institute 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  that  distinguished 
triumvirate  who  largely  controlled  the  public  life  of  the 
Western  Presidency,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Budruddin  Tyabjee^ 
Mr.  Pherozeshah  Mancharjee  Mehta  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang.  The  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  distinguished  Parsi  baronet  Sir  Jam- 
setjee  Jejeebhoy,  and  the  present  "  Bombay  Presidency 
Association"  was  ushered  into  existence  under  very 
happy  auspices  and  with  imposing  ceremony.  Mr. 
Pherozeshah  Mehta,  the  Hon.  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang  and 
Mr.  Dinshaw  Eduljee  Wacha  were  appointed  joint 
secretaries,  a  position  which  the  last  named  gentleman 
still  holds  with  no  small  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
Association. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


HIE  INAt-tiVHATION  ANN  Tit  IS   FATHER  OF  THE  CONG-RESS. 

The  fomttry  wiw  thus  fully  prepared  both  in  men 
fi  well  n «  mut«»ri«ils  for  the  construction  of  a    national 

iti;muM*fi**iJ.      H  mib"  *'<  quired  the  genius  of  an  experts 
fin-hitrri  fo  diVi^f  n  suitable  plan  and  lay  the   founda- 
ti««>t«w  truly    iu»»l    futtlifully.       That    architect    wa& 
ftnii  *Hp  Allan    Urtiivifiu     if  time,     now  known    as    the 
**  Fntli't*  «'»f  tin*  lijiliini  National  Congress."     Mr.  Hume^ 
w1»«>  ^^s  Sn'trlnry  **'*  ilu*    CloverruBent  of  India   In  tlae 
Ji«*ji!irtJn*^it,   in     1K7O     and.     then   in   its    newly 
l  !>i'jmrhn*'ut  i»f  Hfvenuo,  Agriculture  and  Com— 
fr«»m  1H71   !HT!U,  had  closely  followed  the  trend, 
of  fnf«trl.«  |»Httiruliuly  lUirms*  l-he    VicerojTalty    of    Lord. 
I^thiti  nml  »«ixi«»u*ty    wiilched     the  gathering    clonds 
wj,ir!i    w«*T*»    nlowly    bui    ominously  rising  above    ttie 
ItKiT/on.    T^**  u-»«»vf  IH*  u-ntolvetl   and   studied  the  situa- 
tion flu*  »n*»i'«'  ^**  Iwi'Mitu-  i»otivuiced  that  some    definite 
nrh»M    ui'.v  ^-'tll'-'l  i'"1'  to  riM.tritoracfc  tho    growing  unrest, 
^•j,,..,    flrirfni'pui     !HS*»  bo      resigned     service     Mr.. 
Hutnr    Hrtlliil  ii*  Sitiitn  mid     be^anto   apply  Ms   great 
find  nht'.«-t    inf<1.fiii"fi!^M     i-TU*r^ies   and    bis  'intimate 
kfui^lrtii-  *.f  «»»•  t'^r1^^  'i*  W^1T  as  of  tbe  Government, 
-   tii^kuf  •!irivtii»«    th<^     popular  impulse    into  a, 
of  coiw.tittttkmiii     agitation  for     the  common 
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benefit  of  both.     AH  the   worthy   non   of  the  founder 
of  the  Radical   Party   in    England,   Mr.  A,    <),  Hume 
WEB  e.ssentially  democratic   in   hi«   instinct**,   but  n«  a 
whrewd  Scotchman  he  wa^    also  fully   ron«Hou«  of  the 
limitations  which  munt  hi*  imposed  on  and  th*  ^nf*fc- 
guard**  to  be  provided  againnt  demniTatw  in4itniionM  in 
a  country  governed  like  India-     The  fir«t  nt*»p  hi*  t.iwk 
towards  the  realisation  of  hi^  plan  w«w  ><h>vl»>w*«<l  forth 
in  an  open  latter  dated  the.  Int  Mircb*  IHH3?  whtob  h«* 
addressed  to  the    *'  Uraduafrf»«<  of  t!n«*  *Ti 
mty*'  an  largely  representing  the  i»durated 
in  the  country*     In   its   de«»p  paiho^  and   (f»rvi«I  «*!«- 
qtxence,  no  Itw  than  in  it**  burning  /,**«!    ami    wnrm 
nympathy,  fthin    reumrkabli*    l^tt^r    r«*win    likt*     Hi. 
Paul*«  epintle  tfi  th«*  Kt>rriH««-   K*>r   a  full  and  rt'l«*»juiit,*» 
appreciation  of  ihn  Hpirif**«!  npp»*f*l  to  * 
reference  i«  ?nadr*  to   Sir  WtlHam  Wf*r}{!i» 
lent  memoir  of  Mr,   ffnim*   whi**h   fm»* 
puWiwhed  by  T.  Ki»*hi*r   thiwitit   t/inii<m.     Tti^   writer 
•of  the  preK^nt  article  cumwt,  ht>w«*tfert  n^int  HIP  tf»tti|i* 
tation  of  ijuoting  the  tt«mHui'!injj  portion  of  thi* 

letter  which  ninn  an  f«>How*<  :  — 
And  if  even  t-hi*  l^ndern  of  thought  ttri*  itil 
«nch  poor  ermtnrw,  nr  NO  «p!lHtily  wi*4«I^I  t«> 
«ionc«rn8f  that  they  tkri*  not  «trik**  n  Wnir  f»ir  thf*ir 
country*H  «akt»,  tb«»n  jtwtty  uml  rightly  nri»  tht*y  ki*(it 
down  and  tram  pinion,  for  tbi»y  <li*Hf«r  vi*  tmtlung  brttrr^ 
K  very  nation  ««H?uren  prwi«i*ly  nn  jji^l  iintwurniit^nt  m 
it  tneritn.  If  you,  the  ptctkinl  m*nt  ttj^  highly 

t  of  the  nnticinv  wnnot,  turning  purnonftl 


" 


TUB   INAWURAHON    OF    TH8   <\W«fH«H<N,  .    *      f*t 


ami  ««*lfiHh  objects  nwk«*  A  resolute   ttrugtjlf1  to 

frwlont    for   your«fllv*M   and   your    country,  »* 
impartial   arlmmiHtratmn,  n  larger    *»hnr<*    in    th* 

of  your  own  nfT»*ir>*f  th«%n  wis  your  fn*Rfif!% 
an*  wrong  uncl  our  ndver^nri^H  rij,jhtt  thi*n  nr^  Ii*>r«i 
Hijw>n*H  noble  n^pimtion**  fi>r  your  ^oorl  fruitl^M«<  nn«i 
vhionnry,  th«»n,  nt  j>r«»^**rit  at  any  rnli%  nil  hop**«  of 
un*  fit  *ui  «*»<!.  uu<l  1u«li«i  truly  ip*ii!t«*r  liirkni 
v«»H  any  b*»iU*r  i4ov*»rniii**nt  lltrm  4Jn»  mijoy^* 
Only,  if  ihiM  b»»  ^*n  U»t  UH  h*vir  no  jn»n*  fiirtiou^,  pi*«* 
thai  you  nn*  k*»pt  in  l^nrlintt  •«trirt#* 
*  «*hiMrmt,  fftr  you  will  hav»*  }irovi*il 

ktiow  how  in  ni't.  l^t  fh**n*  fw*  n 
of  Kn^li^hin^n  brntu;  jwfrrwl  lo  y*m  in  nil 
imporinnt  ortt**!***,  for  if  ynti  Iivk  that  fiublio  *f|iifits 
thai  hi^hi*.^t  form  of  tiftruHtir  i|f«voltori  tlmt  twi^l*  irt»*fi 
to  Huhimiinnt^  privuf.**  i«nMi«  !»»  fjji*  publtr  wwil,  th»t 
tlmt  hnN  miM.i**  Kfigfi^ltfnwi  wtmi  tlti*f 
ri^hity  urt*  tht«*ti«  j>r«'f^rr«*<l  t*t  yu«,  rigtitly 
inevitnbly  IIFIV**  tli^y  hf*o*«n*»  your  rul**m.  Ami 

tin*  yoki* 

your  xhoul<I**rx  rif*vi*r  mi  »4tir**»Jy*  until  ymj  ri*nti*»r«  nml 
pr**|mr«*fl  to  m«t  tij.K«*  th**  f«t*-rtinf  trtitb  thnl,  »*i»lf- 

iitwt*lf*m}inf*fij4  nr<*  th*1  only  unfuitin 
In  fri^tom  HIH!  httppiftMc" 

Thii*  {m^Hiciniit^  n{«|HNil  ilid  not  go   forth    in 
Mi*n  who  hml  »lrt%iuly  w«k«I  «}i  nti«l  wi*fp  unty   It 
for  n  nn^iu*   Gfitrtintti    fniHUrtH)    frnm    Itit*   flifff»rtfit 
nt  th*  triiiii^l  r»H  of  n  iwlnf^l  friratt         a 
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formed  toward*  th«»eloM>of  1  884  whiVh,how*»wrfUk**  th*» 

proverbial  crab  di>d  immediately  after  the  hirtli  of  jf.« 
wmie.  A  lot  of  corr«*H|tfmdf»rK*e'j>i*H.Ht»d  b*4wi*inn  f  *fi!rutt;% 
and  Bombay,  though  it  art  now  difficult  to  trnr*»  thf»rn 
accurately  with  th«*  exception  of  one  addrensed  hy  Mr. 
Telftttg  to  Mr,  Sttr«"wJni  Natli  Ilrinrrj***1  i»««jtiiriny; 
«tK>ut  nmtt*»rH  <'orin<H*tt*<l  with  tin*  Xatioitifc!  runffn'ti'-*1 
of  IfiRS.  In  March  1H85  it  wiw  flwidi**!  by  Ihf  f^iui»n 
to  hold  a  mi*<4i»^  of  n»i'jr<^f»ntntivi»^  from  nil  j^rf-  »\f 
India  at  tli**  forllu*fnning  ('hristnuts  in  !*ih»Ma  wh?'--t 
wan  coii^iriwfd  |}H*  niont  wjfrnt  HIM!  r»*r»vrniiM»f,  ji!v«* 
for  th«»  p»t|iMKf%  iiiirl  in  April  ihi*  ft>H*twin^  ntunif**-t»i 


u  A  ro)nfi»ri»iH'f*  nf  tht*  Indiiuj  Xuliofifil  I'uion  will 

l^dd  »|  IVo»»n  fi'ittu  th«*  *J^fh  to  th««  Ml  •••!   Jr*».'*'iii!»^r 
'»;' 

The  r»»jjf4l'i-nri«  uill  !:<*    r«»|sijiM,iMf  *.,[  jh-1.-.;,^*.-, 

*'iy1ii!|*  polif  iriiiii?,  wi'Il  nnjiwijit*'*!  with  ih»«  lui^li^h 
roni   nil    juirts  of    lh»»  I'^nmil,  t*  uiiluiy    n^nl 


**  Thl*  clin*rt  ohji-rfM  itf   tin*    r'.infi«r«*n»-** 
(  1  )  tcMMiuhU"  nil  flu*    !tiu.H|    fiai-M'hf     I?ilHf!i.rrs 


•*»  «uiug 

**  Ini!irt*r|!y  thi»*  r*»tif.Mvi«^    tvtil  fiinn    |Iir  ^r»ui 
«f  Ji  Nnli\«*  Purliiiiiif*!!!,  niid,  if  |*io|M*rly  v-oiidurt^ii,  will 
4'tmptttuti*  in  11  frw  ywirt  ais    unnimwrriihli*  ri*fily  tn  lim 
tbat  Itulift  it  itift  wholly  unfit  for  mi|  form 
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of  representative  institution**.  The  fittt 
wH!  deHkle  whether  the  next  Khali  he  again  heM  nt 
Pootm,  or  whether  following  the  pwedent  of  f  hf» 
Krifi^h  A^HOoiftton^  the  (Conference  shul!  hi*  held  y«mr 
hy  year  at  diffrtent  important  r*ntre*,n 

"Thi*  yenr  the  Conference  being  in  Pooim, 
Mr,  iftiiplotikitr  nwl  other*  of  lh<*  Sarvnjntiik  Hitbh* 
haw  ronHp«te<l  to  Form  n  It****i»j»tirw  <V>?nmittei»  in 
whos<*  handH  will  rent,  th^  whole  of  thf  f<*ffil  ftrrani*!** 
m*»tifj*.  Thi»  IN'Khwuh'M  (tnr«tni  nr»ur  *h«*  f*iirv«ti  Hill 
will  IM*  ulili^fd  both  HH  ri  pbtfi*  nf  ine^timi  (if  winifittm 
n  fliif*  hull,  liki*  the  |.trttd**!u  ih<*  prnprrfy  nf  th**  Swhlm) 
liiicl  nn  11  rrNJfliwe  f<*r  th^  *iffl**ttfifi*«»»  **nc»h  of  whom 
hi*  th^re  provitlwl  with  wtiitiihl**  fjiirirf.i*f^.  Murh 
portan^o  i*<  filt^rtt^d  to  thi*  ^ince,  when  rill  thut 
together  for  n  wrek,  far  gwiter  apportntittie^i  for 
frtentlfy  inter«fouf»*«*  win  lw»  iifTitr«1f*rl  than  if  the 
were  (n^  tit  the  titne  of  the  Iwii*  {iornhny 
<*ikM.t«refl  nhnut  in  ^ntiniit  «f  privitl** 
ail  owr  the  tuwn/1 

**  |)f*!t*i*iiti»}i  nrt*  i»xpert*Hl  to  tin*!  their  own  W*y  to 

from  l**t<»im,  hut  from  tlit*  titn**  tlw»y  ruArh  thu 
Knilway  Htntion  until  they  again  Jwive  ^¥0ry* 
thing  that  th«*y  **an  need*  mrriitgf*  aroofntncHUttotn  fr«nft 
AoM  wilt  hi*  provided  for  th**?n  grafuittiu^ly." 

**  Tlii*  ront  ihuH   involved  will   hi*  defrayeil   from 
tht*  Keri^ptitm  Fund  whii^h  the  ffoona  A«*i*mAtit»f)  tni«i| 
litvrntly  nflVfi*  t«  iirovidc*  in  th«  tin»t   in«|ji»iof»,  tint  to 
which  alt  rtelegut**  whom*  mean**  warrant  Iliwr  tnatirr* 
ing  tbl*  fttrttiftf  eipuri^  will  tin  tit  Itb«rl|  to 


I 
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any  sum  they  please.     Any  unutilised  balance  of 
donations  will  be  earned  forward  as  a  nucleus  for    ** 
1     i  year's  Keeeption  Fund." 

I     ;  "It  is  believed  that  exclusive  of  our  Poona  fri^**  €' 

I     !  the    Bombay  Presidency  including  Sindh  and  the  1?^** 

I     i1  will  furnish  about  20  delegates,  Madras  and  Lo^^V 

Bengal  each  about  the  same  number  and  the  N-  1. 

Provinces,  Oudh  and  the  Punjatib  together  about    T&-&* 
this  number." 

Mr.  Hume  was  wisely  and  appropriately  place<i   ^ 
the  head   of  the  movement  and  the  task  of  framing    **** 
organisation  and  settling  the  details  naturally  devol  ^** 
on   him.      A  preliminary    report  was  issued   to 
members  of  the  Union,  that  "  so  far  as  the  Union 
constituted     there     was     absolute     unanimity 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  was  the 
Bote  of  the  institution/'   and  that  the   Union  was  a. I*1*'* 
"  prepared  when  necessary  to  oppose  by   all    consfci fctl  ^ 
tional  methods  all  authorities,  high   or  low,  here  or 
England,  whose  acts  or  omissions  are  opposed  to 
principles   of  the   Government   of  India  as  laid  do  wtt 
from  time  to  time   by  the    British  Parliament    a/rk*i 
endorsed  by  the  British  Sovereign."     As  has   alrestdjp* 
been  stated,   Poona,   the  capital   of  the  Deecan,  wat** 
selected  as  the  place  of  the   meeting  and  the  histcxrio 
palace  of  the  Peshwas,   the  Heerabag  standing  on 
lake  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Parvati  Hill   from 
windows  of  whose  sacred  temple  the  ill-fated  Pesh.  wm 
IJaji  Rao  witnessed  the  fatal  battle  of  Khirki, 
chosen  both  for  the  Conference  as  well  as  for  the 
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dene*  of  the  delegate*.  Tho*e  who  attended  the 
eleventh  «e»nion  of  the  Congmn  held  at  Ptx>n»  in 
1895  imwt  have  vinit'ed  linn  intere*ting  !«{«>t.  Ai4 
atated  in  the  manifefttn  quoted  nhove,  the  **  l*oona 
»Sarrajanik  Sabha,*'  the  tnont  important  inrl  sn- 
fluentia!  ptihlic  hody  in  the  Iterraiu  j{eiierma**1y  nnder- 
t^ok  all  tin*  necennnry  annngemetit^  including  the 
feeding  of  the  dele^ntej*  :  in  fn<l  it  nnnttmed  at!  til** 
functions  nf  the  Inf^r  dny  Hrri'plimi  f  'ommittee  to  the 
{^n^rfHH.  Wlimt  nil  flu*  prf*Iiminnrii*H  wfre  thttn 
Mettled,  Mr.  Hwn«*  l«'fl  fur  Kn^lntMi  fu  ran»,ult  friend** 
and  jmrtirulnrly  with  tl»»  ohjirf  ?^ 
tiVfi  jaililir  nptif-M  «H  j»c?H^il»li% 

nnt!  diHtruM-  to  which  tin*  n*'W 
nnturally  ex|*imt*dt  Liki*  tln«  i*hri'w 
that  he  w»i*,  Mr,  IJuiti^  rautiou^Iy  t*!rnr«t  htn  wny  in 
thin  rowttry  nlno  tvfore  tnu. it»g  for  Kiiglntid,  Iff*  wnw 
Lord  Duffrrin  and  f**plain**d  to  him  tht*  «*fit»mr  whtt^h 
had  Iteen  urttted.  We  hnvr  ii  «-n  lh*«  Authority  of 
»^ir  WiHiain  Wei!di*rhurr*t  hn*i*d  iij*«ii  Mr. 
not«f*»,  that  **  wlii"ri*«n  In*  (Air,  Humr) 
d}M|u^f*{i  to  lirgin  tiin  reform  {*ro|«igiiiiiiii  tin  th**  firm  ml 
i»ide,  it  u'tii*  a|i|ifirt«ntly  l»y  I^ud  iJulfrrin'M  Advin*  that 
In*  to<»k  uj*  the  work  «f  {wilitirnl  off*«iti«ittit*ii  n*  ihn 
ttmttt*r  firnt  to  In*  dealt  %iih.  Iwd  iHiftVrin  went*  t.» 
have  told  him  thui  *4  tin  the  head  of  the  O«tvertmt*Rt 
ttt  tiftit  f«iifid  tin*  gwitrnt  titOioulty  in  An^rrUititng 
the  rent  w tithe*  of  the  |ir«{iti*»  and  that  f«r  jiiif|«:ipf^  of 
It  would  l>e  a  |tiihltr  benefit  If 
rwponHibie  urgMinAtion  which 
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the  Government  might  be  kept  informed  regarding^ 
the  best  Indian  public  opinion."     His  Lordship  is  saidE- 
to  have  farther  observed,  that  owing  to  the  wide  differ-" 
•ences  in  caste,  race  and  religion,  social  reform  in 
required  local  treatment,  rather  than  the  guidance 
a  national  organisation.     There  is  a  further  corrobo- 
ration  of  this   interesting  episode    from  no    less  a££ 
authority  than  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.   Bonnerjee  that* 
whom  no  other  Indian  perhaps  ever  enjoyed  a  closer" 
touch  and  greater  intimacy  with  Mr.  Hums.    Writing" 
1  for  the  Indian  Politics  issiiftd  by  that  enterprising" 

publisher  Mr.  Gr.  A.  Natesan  of  Madras  in  1898,  Mr^ 
Bonnerjee  recorded  his  testimony  as  follows  :  —  "  Ifc 
will  probably  be  news  to  many  that  the  Indian  Nation- 
al  Congress,  as  it  was  originally  started  and  as  ifc 
has  since  been  carried  on,  is  in.  reality  the  work  of 
the  Marques  of  Dafferin  and  Ava  when  that  noblemaa 
was  the  Grovernor-G-eneral  of  India.  Mr.  A.  0. 


|  C.B.,  had  in  1884  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be 


of  great  advantage  to  the  country  if  leading  Indian 
politicians  could  be  brought  together  once  a  year  to 
discuss  social  matters  and  be  upon  friendly  footing 
with  one  another.  He  did  not  desire  that  polities 
should  form  part  of  their  discussions,  for  there  were 
recognised  political  bodies  in  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Madras  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  thought 
that  these  bodies  might  suffer  in  importance  if,  when 
Indian  politicians  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
came  together,  they  discussed  politics.  His  idea 
further  was  that  the  Governor  of  the  Province  where 
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Use  poHtidan*  inrt  Klumld  he  ti^kerl  to  pre*id«*  over 
th**m  and  that  thereby  greater  cordiality  should  ba 
fstahlished  between  the  uftieial  rl.-isse«  and  the  non- 
oftieinl  Indian  politician**,  Full  of  thewe  idt*iw  hi*  *&w 
the  noble  Marquex  when  he  went  to  Simla  early  in 
1885  after  having  in  I)f»<'emher  previous  assumed  tlm 
Viceroy  ally  of  India.  Lonl  Dtiflerin  tot>k  j;rent  tnterenfc 
in  the  matter  and  aft«*r  eonHiderinjj  ovi»r  it  for  tiotnn 
time  Hent  for  Mr.  Hume  mid  tnld  him  thai  in  hi*  o|n- 
Mr.  Hume's  project  %'ould  uot.lv*  nffntirli  u,-*o.  H«i 
Mu»re  wan  in*  body  of  j*f«r;.on*  in  thin  <'uui?tty  wh0 
t»rm<»d  the  fuwtionv  whifh  Hi*r  Muj»»s!yfH  i^ijio.^i-* 
diilin  Ku^lnnd,  T!M*  tiewnjmpMrH  *"Vi»ti  if  they 
really  represented  the  viewi*  of  th«*  j*i«nj»l*«  wen*  not 
reliable*  and  a**  the  Kn^Iish  were  tieri»**fiarily  ignorant 
of  what  wan  tlutitght  of  them  and  thrir  policy  in  tiativfi 
rirrli*Hf  it  would  he  very  denirablt*  itj  the  HjlerrniH  HP  welt 
««f  the  rulers  an  of  tilt*  ruled  that  ttidtrtn 
niuiuhi  meet  yearly  mid  jwnnt  otil  to  ( 
itt  what  reMpertt  the  ndmtniHtration  wnn  d«*fi*fttiv« 
how  it,  maid  be  iinpr**vi*d  ;  a*i»|  hM  !idd*»d  thut 
it^siniilily  wut'h  HH  In*  j»rojmHt«d  nhout*!  t-a 
over  by  lh«*  lo^al  (iiivernor,  for  if*  li^  jir»H'*nr«« 
people  mi^ltf,  not  liki1  to  «pentc  ottl  th««ir  mind*t.  Mr, 
Hume  WIIM  ectnviured  by  "t^ml  !ltifT»»rtii^  nr^tiip*nit»i 
ntid  when  It**  jikml  the  two  Kt'h^nten*  hi*  own  and 
inX  ht*f«*r**  leading  jfaHti«*t.inH  in  OnUnittey 
^  Mud  ran  nnd  <»ther  jmrt**  of  lh«*  *'»nintry,  thu 
!iittt»r  iiriiifiitt!oti4y  iin^pt^l  !/ird  1>a(F**rififii 
and  proc«*c)<*d  to  nive  efT«*«t  to  it,  honl 
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made  it  a  condition  that  his  name  in  connection  with 
the  scheme  of  the  Congress  should  not  be  divulged  «o 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  country  and  thw  condition 
was  faithfully  maintained,  and  none  but  the  men  con- 
sulted by  Mr.  Hume  knew  anything  about  the  mutter." 
And  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  W.  C.  .Bonerjee  wan 
one  of  the  men  who  were  associated  with  Mr,  Hum*  in 
organising  the    new  movement  and  who  were  con- 
sulted   by    Mr.  Hume   on   the  subject    of  thin   im- 
portant and  interesting  interview.      Those  who  at  a 
later  period  openly  charged  the  Congress  afi  heinR  ru* 
unsavoury  political  organization  fraught  with  dangertWH 
consequences  might  well  have  profited  by  the  informa- 
tion, that  though  the  main  idea  was  that  of  Mr*  Hume 
and  his  coadjutors  its  immediate  political  Aspect  wan 
due  to  the  suggestion,   though  not   the  actual    imlm* 
tion,  of  a  responsible  Viceroy  and  a  statesman  of  iw 
ordinary  distinction  who  had  added  a  territory  of  cwr 
150,000  square  miles   to  the  British   Empire,     The 
subsequent  change  which  apparently  took  place  in  the 
attitude  of  the  great  Viceroy  and  of  which  *o  much 
was  at  one  time  made  by  the  critics  of  the  Oongreiw  will 
be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  meantime  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
first  National  Conference  of  1883,  the  three  leading 
Associations  in  Calcutta,  the  British  Indian  Arniom- 
tion,  the  Indian  Association  and  the  National  League 
conjointly  invited  and  organised  the  second  National 
Conference  which  met  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the 
British  Indian  Association  on  the  25th,  20th  ami  27t!i 
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of  December  1885.     Neatly  all  the  dtfttricU  including 
many  of  the  aub-divinioDH  and  even  imporUnt  *ilift«e* 
of  Bengal  were  represented  at  the  Conference*  Nor  did 
the  other  province  go  wholly  unreprenented.    Bombay 
waft  reprenented  in  the  person  of  the  Han.  Una  Huheh 
ViHwnimth  Mandlik  and   Ketwr  in   thi»  jiewon   of  Hi* 
HighneHB  the  Mahanija  of  Darbtmngft  AH  ili«*  Prenidenl 
of  the  Rehnr  Landholder.-*'  A,**M>rintion. 
catne   from  utich   dintatit   places   a;< 
Uenaren  and  Mr»erui.    Atnou^  the  di>«tinn;uiHhed 
prenent  there  were   His  Kxfi*ll«*nry  the  Auibashndor  of 
Nepal,  Mr.   It,  J.  S,  <'oti«nj.   !.<'.S.  mid  Mr.  Atneer;vli, 
All  the  representatives  of  the  nnrimit   hou**"4    of    the 
OhowilH  of  Hliukailas,   the  Sin«lu«  of   I*aikpitn»hfc    the 
Mookerjee*  of  Ptterpurah,  and  the  Tatjoren,  the  MallirU* 
and  the  Lawt*,  «H  well  an  the  .Mnrwuri^  t>f  l^lruttii  weie 
while    the    intellertual   ariHtoernry  <*f    H*inj;ftt 
fully  repreneritetl  in  th«*  person*  of   l>r,  <}»M»roi»'l-'i:* 
(afterward*    Kir  (toorotnlnw)    llnnmerjee,     Me>*i»v»»,    Kab 
Moimu    I>ftHH%    Muliwh   rimtidra     t'hinidliury,     l*eai'y 
Mi»hnn    Mookrtjre,    Surendrn    Nath     HjiiH*fjt**%    K»ili 
("luu'iiti  IiiiiH*rji*e  and  Dr,  Tmilttkyii  Niitti  Miller,      Mr, 
Aimmia   Mohnn    Hu^e  un«    ni    thin  iiiiit*   ttmritu*   tu 
Ahsitm  in  t'onnec'tion  with  th«*   j«ttiti<'Al  tnin»*i«iti  **f  the 
Inctinn  A^wintwn,     Tlten*  wen*  nearly  **<HI  tit^e^aleH 
U>  thi*  <?*>nfereru^%  wlule  the   vinitorN  densely  tgr»$w*titjj( 
the  b«t*k  of  the  hull*  the  corridor  and    alt  tl$i*  jnw^ngi** 
from  wbeie  a  ^liinj^i*  of  th**  »ni*embly  ctmtd  tw  necurt*d 
numbered  ovrr  n  thounatid.     It  w«^  n  . 
wbere  tltt*  old  ntnl   the  youitg   vinl  wslli  one* 
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in     their    enthusiastic    zeal     and    patriotic    fervour 
under    a    new    inspiration.     On  the  first  day    Ifcyah 
Durga  Oharan  Law,  the  merchant   prince  of  Oalwitta 
presided,  on   the  second    day  that   half-blind   anliita 
statistician,    Mr.    Joykrishan    Mukherjee,     who    was* 
,  not  [inaptly   called  the   Indian  Kawcetfc,  and   on   the 
third   and    last    day    Maharaja    Naremlra    Krifhnn, 
•the  heir  and  successor  to  the  historic  Nahakrishna, 
occupied   the   chair.      The  Conference    in    its  three 
days'  labours    discussed  and    passed    «iac  rtw>Iutbrm 
on    (1)  the   Reconsti  button     of    Legislative  Council** 
•(2)    the    modification    of    the    Arms    Act,    (3)    th<* 
retrenchment    of    public    expenditure,    (4)  the  <Uvil 
Service    Question,    (5)    the   separation   of  the    Judi- 
cial from  the  Executive  functionH  and  (ft)  tho  Re<ion* 
stitution  of  the  Police.     It  will   he  seen  later  on  tlmt 
the  programme  of  the  Conferewe  was  practically  tlm 
same  as  that  of  the  first  Congress,  with  thin  rwtiroabl* 
difference  that  while  the  Congress  did  not,  the  ("cmft*r- 
ence  did,  take  up  and  thoroughly  dimmsB  the  irnportiittt* 
question  of  the  separation   of  the   jtidiml   nnd   the 
Executive  Functions  in  the  Criminal  Adminitttrntion  of 
the  country.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr,  11  J.  8, 
Cotton  (now  Sir  Henry  Cotton)  who  at  th*  tima  w»« 
on  active  service  not  only  attended  thft  Conferencni  ii« 
Amid    cwrie,    but  also   took    part    in    UR    deliber- 
ations.     Speaking   on   the  important    and  foreman 
question  of  the    reform   of    the    J.egl«lati?i*    Oonn- 
cils    "Mix   Cotton    said:— a Even   in    India    among4 
members  of  my  own  service  and  out  of  It,  I  do  not 
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think  many  will  he  found  who  deny  thai  a 
mu^t  now  ink**  place  in  the  ciDUHtitution  of  our  legis- 
lative Councils  And  I  am  quite  certain  that  in 
"England  all  lihf»nil  jmlitirwHrt  will  htfc  found  to  take 
thin  view*  The  view  of  Lnnl  Hipott,  an  h*»  himself  told 
me  when  dinqi^itig  it  with  m**  hint  Hummer,  wart 
almont  identical  with  that  >Ul«*I  to  you  by  the  mover, 
(Mr,  »S.  N.  HannerjiM'}  und  then*  run  h»»  no  iloiihi  that 
he  would  tine  hi*  powerful  intlueun*  in  Kn^IniKl  in 
m»hihtin^  uny  jin*ji«*Md  wlii«-n  H««*  n.Hfivi*,1*  of  thi.1--  country 
may  tnnke  in  Hit-4  tiirtu'f  i-m/1  Th<*  Cot  ton  >  an«l  tin* 
Wedderhurniw,  who  Imxe  for  tltree  |«i*nerHtionH  M«i-ved 
India,  h»v<«  nlwuyn  t>iH*n  anjoii^  her  hi'.st  ami  truf'^t 
friendh  whether  ht*f*«  w  in  Kn^hind.  iintl  Mr,  If,  J,  H. 
(«otton  in  HjH*iikiu|4  «f  the  iHeiuherw  tif  hi**  »>wu  ^f*i'vn>«» 
could  only  Hperuk  of  tin*  rott*niH  and  the  Wi*diti*riuirt)Mf 
hut  not  of  tunny  otht«ri*  uf  iu>  ^rrvicf.  The  l-i>nft*ri'nci* 
wan  ii  gmii  Hticct*^>,  nit«I  on  thr  h^t  day  o»  iiH"i*ij4  *if 
an  infornmtiun  that  tin  th**  fnllowinjt*  day  flu*  Firni 
Indian  National  r*>ni:rt*M^  WH^  HOHIJL;  t**  niort  in 

Hit*    whoh«      n-M*fn!j|y    wi«iif      trd**  n  riijiini 
inati^n,  and  n    !nt*j*»*a^if  wah   di*Hj»at4wht««l    frulu 


A..  iiuMy,  li-th  tKr  <  r»n!:*Tfi,rt*  and  tin* 
u*it-  fiai-.  iin4  -inniHaht-Mti^  ofl-'linulh  nf  |||t* 
h«*  H**Ui;al  h*ft«i*-ii'.H  ^  i"»*ly  itnf 


HMM-UHMJI  in  that  uf  Ibr 
itt  p.«tHthay*  ns  jl  had  itidrt-d  mi 
for  Kt*{>aiiitt*  i*xii4ttit<r  f»ici*|4  to  thf  d^trttiifot  of 
other,  or  |i0witity  of  both, 
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To  return  however  to  the  main  topic  and  to  Mr- 
Hume.  In  England  Mr.  Hume  saw  Lord  Ripon,  Mr  - 
John  Bright,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  T.  Reid,  M.P.,  (now  Lord 
Loreburne  who  has  figured  so  prominently  in 
connection  with  the  Home  Rule  agitation  in  Eng- 
land), Lord  Dalhousie,  the  heir  and  successor  of  the 
renowned  Indian  Governor-General,  Mr.  Baxter 
M.P.,  Mr.  Slagg,  M.P.,  and  many  other  friends 
of  India.  He  explained  to  them  the  critical 
nature  of  the  situation,  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  new  organisation,  its  constitutional  character  and 
the  dangers  which  it  was  intended  to  forestall.  Under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Reid  he  saw  nearly  150  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  them  a  promise,  though  not  a  pledge,  that  they 
would  pay  some  attention  to  Indian  affairs,  and  also 
made  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  publication 
of  the  Union's  messages  by  a  section  of  the  Liberal 
Press.  Having  fortified  himself  with  these  measures 
and  assurances,  Mr.  Hume  returned  to  India  in  Nov- 
ember when  he  found  all  the  arrangements  complete, 
but  a  discussion  was  going  on  as  regards  the  name  by 
which  the  new  organisation  was  to  be  baptised.  Some 
were  for  calling  it  the  National  Union,  some  National 
Conference,  while  the  majority  were  for  christening  it 
as  the  Congress,  though  not  a  few  of  them  were  afraid 
that  it  might  carry  a  bad  odour  in  certain  quarters. 
At  last  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  styled  as  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  early  in  1885  a  deputation  was  sent  to  England 
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Composed  of  Mr.  Manomohan  Grhose  of  Bengal,  ]V 
Narayan  Granesh  Chandavarkar  of  Bombay  and 
Sivalaya  Eamswami  Muddelyar  of  Madras.  They 
called  Delegates  and  to  distinguish  from  them  it 
was  further  decided  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress should  be  called  Representatives.  It  may 
not  be  known  to  many  at  this  distance  of  time 
fhat  it  was  at  first  actually  proposed  to  ask  Lord 
Eeay  to  preside  at  the  first  Congress.  Lord 
Dufferin  was  approached  on  the  question,  but  the 
Yiceroy,  while  welcoming  the  proposal  "  as  shewing  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  to  work  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  Government/'  considered  such  a  step  inadvisa- 
ble as  many  difficulties  might  arise  both  for  the  people 
as  well  as  for  the  government  if  a  high  official  were  to 
preside  over  such  an  assembly.  The  proposal  was 
therefore  dropped.  But  nevertheless  the  'first  Congress 
received  official  sympathy  in  an  unstinted"  measure. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


THE  FIRST  SESSION   OF  THE  CONGBESS. 

"When  all  the  arrangements  were  thus  complete    am 
untoward   circumstance  happened.     Several    ca?<-<s     of 
Cholera  appeared  in  Poon a  and  it  was  considered   un- 
safe and  inadvisable  to  put  the  representatives    coming" 
from  long  distances  and  under  fatiguing  journey  to 
any  risk  or  possible  danger.  To  the  infinite  disappoint- 
ment  of  the  good  and  patriotic  people  of  Poon  a   it- 
was  decided  to  change  the  venue  of  the  session  from 
3?0ona  to  Bombay.  It  was  thus  that  the  beautiful    and 
romantic  island  city  on  the  Malabar   Coast  with   the 
Arabian    Sea   perpetually  laying  her    feet    and    the 
sombre  Ghat  Mountains  mounting  guard  over  her  from 
behind  acquired  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace    of 
tbe  Indian  National  Congress.     The  newly  established 
Presidency  Association  readily  supplied  the   plae^   of 
the   "  Sarvajanik  Sabha,"  and  the  authorities   of   the 
Croknl  Bass  Tejpal  Sanskrit  College  came  forward   to 
sanctify  and  immortalise  their  institution  by   lending 
its  grand  building?,  as  well  as  its  boarding  houses,  for 
the  meeting  and  the  accommodation  of  the  representa- 
tives.    The  place  is  situated  on  the    Gowalia   Tank 
Eoaci  of  the  city  and  any  one  feeling  interested  on.  the 
subject  may  yet  visit  the  sacred  hall  where  the   brave 
band  of  72  Eepresentatives  met  and  discussed  the  first 
programme  of  the  first  National  Assembly  of  India. 
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By  the  morning  of  the  27th  December  the 
Eepresentatives  from  different  parts  and  provinces 
began  to  arrive  and  were  duly  conducted  to  the  Grokul 
Dass  Tejpal  College.  In  the  evening  some  of  the 
leading  official  and  non-official  gentlemen  came 
to  the  College  to  meet  the  Representatives.  Neai> 
ly  two  hours  of  the  evening  were  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  the  Hon'ble  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Jardine,  Colonel  Phelps,  Professor 
Wordsworth  and  a  large  number  of  other  distinguished 
citizens  of  Bombay  who  came  to  the  College  to  wel- 
come che  Representatives  and  express  their  sympathy 
with  the  work  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter. 
"  During  the  whole  day,"  says  the  official  reporter,, 
"and  far  into  the  night  of  the  27th,  informal  discussions 
were  carried  on  between  the  Representatives  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  next  three  days  were  settled.  The 
number  of  Representatives  registered  was  72,  distribut- 
ed as  follows  : — Calcutta  3,  Bombay  18,  Madras  8, 
Karachi  2,  Viraingam  1,  Surat  6,  Poona  8,  Agra  2 
Benares  1,  Simla  1,  Lucknow  3,  Allahabad  1,  Lahore 
1,.  Amballa  1,  Ahmedabad  3,  Berhampore  (Madras)  1, 
Masulipatam  1,  Chingleput  1,  Tanjore  2,  Kumbakonnm 
1,  Madura  1,  Tinnevelly  1,  Coimbatore  1,  Salem  I, 
Cuddapah  1,  Anantapore  1,  and  Bellary  1.  The  Bengal 
contingent  was  numerically  weak  owing,  as  the  presi- 
dent said,  to  a  series  of  misfortunes  arising  from 
death,  illness  and  the  like,  but  perhaps  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  National  Conference  which  was  almost 

simultaneously  holding  its  second  session  in   Calcutta. 
o 
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Nearly  all  the  prominent  men  of  Bombay  and        -  r 


were  present,  while  Bengal  was  represented  by 
G.  Bonnerjee,  Mr.  Norendra  Nath  Sen  and  Mr.  O"*^-1-'1 
bhusan  Mukherjee  whose  premature  death  was  a    l"1^***'  *  ~* 
loss  to  the  Bengal  public.     That  silent  and   d^v°<;*>C 
votary   of  the    Congress    who  never  missed    a     si*1^ 
session  of  it,  although  seldom    taking  an  y    proix***1**** 
part  in  its   deliberations   in    any,   Mr.   Janaki         *  **      * 


Crhosal,    came   from    Allahabad,   while   Mr. 
€howdhury  represented   Benares.     It  seems 
note   that   Mr.    Hume   although   coming  from 
appears  to  have  sat  as  a  representative  for  Benggtl 
bably  as  it  would  seem  to  make  up  considerably  fox 
weakness  of  her  numerical  strength. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  took  pletoo 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  the  28th  December  1  8 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Gokuldass  Tejpal 
College  where  all  the  Eepresentatives  were 
amidst  a  distinguished,  though  somewhat 
gathering  of  officials  and  leading  citizens  of 
It  was  a  solemn  and  imposing  spectacle  where  all 
animated,  both  the  representatives  and  the  vi 
the  officials  as  well  as  the  non-officials, 
intense  interest  and  inspired  with  noble 
siasm  on  the  birth  of  a  new  epoch.  There 
Mr.  Woomesh  Chandra  Bonserjee,  the  Doyen  of 
Calcutta  Bar  and  the  first  Indian  Standing 
in  a  Chartered  High  Court,  in  his  tall  and  gra.oe£iat 
figure  with  broad  forhead  and  beaming  eyes  calxacxl-y* 
awaiting  in  his  firm  attitude  and  sober  dignity 
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groat   and    uni*|u«*    honour   which  mil    the 
wore  about  to   eonfer  in    hi«  p«*nu>n  upon    their  eldent 
HJati'r  provi  wo  of  Bengal.  Th*re  WHK  that  flint  hut  gwliy 
ftgnre  chitting   liko  a  chiselled  marble  rftatue,  nhort  ill 
stature  hut  colonial  in    intellectual  efpiipmetitM,  whose 
national  turban  considerably    inndt*    up  far    IUM  height 
and   in    whom    nature   seemed    to    have    woiulfrfuity 
hleiuletl  the  dwarf  and  the  giant,  the    tirand  Old  Man 
of  India,  ........  Mr.    IHUirui      N-ionyi.      Then*   ml    thut 

intrepid  journalist  in  his  fltiwiu^    hairn  H'whio;*  «lawn 
lo    his    bri»atl  shijulth'rs    and   with     th<*     fixed    tjlnri1 
<if   a  bull-doj,;    <»ountonanrr    which    <|UaUott  tuit    even 
under    Vii»ere^al    frown    in    a    Vii'er**gnl    jwlwe,    thr 
bruvo  editor  of   the    /«<//*(  j«,    Mirror--  Mr.    Narontim 
Nath     Sen.    Th«*ro     were    th«»He     two    out    -of    thnt 
bright     conntellntion     of     the      three     nwing 
of    the    Western    Frenidenry,    who    formtni    «i 
conjunction  combining  patriotism  with  Mobrirty» 
MIIIHM   and    motierutiou    of   three    diftVrwrit 
Mehnrs.  KaHhinatU  Trimlmk   Telling  ami    !*h*r0xrib*h 
Mencharjee  Mehtu,  while  the  popiticin  of  tbt  tbirtl 
not  unworthily  filled  by  nuuthrr  luminouii  iiii»mlM*r   of 
hin  race,  Mr-  tliihinmtulU   Hnyiiiu,     Ttiert  wit    b«^iite 
the  Ciriyicl  Old   .Man  that  w«H-panU<l  HtnUHtioinn   mid 
iiidefmtignbta  worker  who  luw  nrvar  Hugged  in  liii 
and  d«voti<m  during  thu  liPwtime  of  n  gtwwitwi  in 
iarvke  of  the  (Jongreiw,—  -Mr.  t)ttinh»w  Ktiuljen 
There  ww  that  unontetttitiottitjp  mltint  wcirktr  wh^  mm 
behind  ftlmont  every  public  movemrot  in  the  United 
i|  bwt  whone  modeity  it  Idem  |»uah«i         to 
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the  forefront  in  any, although  grown  grey  in  the 

of  his  country — Mr.  Gangaprasad  Yarma ;  w"hil€> 

the  Punjab   there    was  that  quaint  and  causfcic 

whose  familiar  face  has   seldom  been   missed  in 

the  subsequent  Congresses, — Lala  Murlidhar. 

also    sat    that   level-headed,   sober   yet    keen  -si  g 

veteran  lawyer, Eangiah  Naidu,  the  respected 

of  the  Mahajana    Sabha,    supported    by   that 

band  composed  of  Messrs.  Subramania  Iyer,     ATI  sura  dffc 

Charlu,  Veeraraghavachariar,  G.  Subramania   Iyer 

Sabapathi  Mudaliar  of  whom  Madras  has  been     eve*xr 

justly  proud.     Tb ere  came  from  Poona  Krishna}  i  J^ 

man  Nulkar,  the  President  and  Sitaram  Hari  Gb.iplori~~ 

kar,  Secretary  of  the  Sarvajanik  Sabha,  who     bnfc      for* 

the  unfortunate  accident  already  noticed  would.     laa»ver 

had  the  honour  of  being  the  host  to  the  delegates      to 

tHe  first  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  ;    £*.r*<I 

above  all,  there  sat  the  "  Father  of  the  Congress;"   wlxo 

had  refused  a  Lieut enant-Grovernorship  to  serve  a,  peoj>I«*y 

beaming  with  anxious  joy  and  hope  at  the  birth    of  lii» 

own   child   and  inspiring  and  moving   all    witb.      tfeup* 

magnetic  current  of  his  own  ardent  soul, — MX.  -A.lla,Ht 

Octavian   Hume.     Among  the  distinguished     visitors 

there  were  men  like  Mr.  D.  S.  White,  President  of  tih«* 

Eurasian  Association,  Dewan  Bahadur  Eaghunatta,  Itmo^ 

Collector   of   Madras,    the    Hon.    Mahadev      GrovindSm 

Eanade,   Judge,   Small   Cause   Court,    Poona      and      m 

member    of    the    Bombay  Legislative   Council  ?      X^a*!m 

Baijnath  of  Agra,  Professor  Abaji  Yishnoo  Kattawo^tl^ai 

of  Ahmedabad,   Professor  Kadambi  SundararamctTi.     of 
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A  rent,  ProfeHHor  IL  G.  Bhatidarkar  of  the  1>rc»un 
and  many  oth(*rrf  who,,  with  t\vo  notable 
tions*  nat  us  Ainici  Giwif  only  to  tifttin  find 
Atlvine. 

On  tin*  motion  of  Mr.  Hum**  (B**n$*al)f  Hrromlfd 
by  th«  Hon.  Suhrunmnia  Iyi*r  (Madnu)  and  HUj»j>orti*d 
by  thf»  Hon.  K.  T,  IVlang  (Komlmy)  Mr,  W.  0. 
Bonn**rjc<*  WHH  nnattiittousiy  f»Ji»ft«*«l  ainl  doly 
ft«  Pr*fcsitl<*t*t  of  th<»  OnuL;r**>s,  **  ihi*  WJMI*  n«<!  firm 
that  took  th**  hflrn  u'lt<*ti  HJP  gotir!  ^ 
Th**  !{<»ri»pi,iot»  <\>in?iiitt«4«*  ami  ifs  <l 
whi<'!j  has  now  aMstuii'Ml  ,**nrh  iiionJiiiut**  pmjior 
proltahly  hryorul  its  l*»^itiinab*  Htft*}n*f  l»u\t»  ht 
litter  cl«*v<*loj»w**nt,  iiiiil  rotiH»*«ju«*ntly  th**  fir«t 
gr«*,-»s  jjjif»iH*d,  with  thi*  iuiutj^timl  n«Wn*HM  «{  tin* 
<l*»rit  of  tli**  <-i»«^r«*?4'<,  Thai  Kpfwh  though 
d**n/*i*<l  auti  nhtjrt  wan  fully  worthy  of  tht*  timn 
MU\  w«irthy  r*f  tin*  otvatimt,  Mr,  H(iii!if*r 
WHH  MitiiHMitly  ii  pnK'lu'al  ]Tolitit>)iitit  nft,i*r 
fully  dt»Ht*rihin|4  tin*  rf*{irt*.H«*!tlativ4*  cimrucit^r  of 
th<*  jL»atlM"riug,  laitl  -dtiwii  ||H*  olij**rtH  of  lltn 
4!ou^r«*nH  with  gnmt  funv  utni  H,ibrr  ili^titty  whi<*h 
drew  UM*  mtHtiut«'«l  luimiration  t»f  nil  MM'titifiH  tif 
Tin*  adiirfhH  ("tni^tuthvl  with  thi* 
ami  l*ithy  ohHrrvutiow  :  ••-*'  ,St 
Britain)  timt  givi^ti  thnu  «>r»l«'r,  nh*«  inui  giwn  tbf*tn 
and  nbavt*  all  nh<*  hmi  givm  th^m  tlir  in* 
i  b!t*HHiiin  «f  \V<*Ht«'rn  Kiiumf  iot».  Hut  « 
clan!  ntili  rniiiiiiii'd  lo  hi*  doiif*,  Tlu*  uuir<*  }ircigr«»ig 
1*0!*)*  iitiitit*  itt  <*tlucutioit  iiiiii  niiitrrint  |iraft|mrity  thfi 
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greater  would  he  the  insight  into  political  matters  anfi 
the  keener  their  desire  for  political  advancement/*    II** 
thought  their  "desire  to  be  governed  a<rordine[  to  th*» 
ideas  of  Government  prevalent   in   Europ**  was  in  no 
way  incompatible  with  their  thorough   loyalty   tn  thi» 
British  Government.   All  that  th^ydwwl  was  flint  Hi** 
basis  of  the  Government  should  ho  widened  mid  that 
the  people  should  have  their  proper  and  U^Himuh*  *Ji;in» 
in  it."     The  proceedings  of  the  nwtitis;  w^n*  nmrlvwl 
by  sobriety,  judgment  and  firmness  and  fh*»  yjHwh**?* 
characterised  by  dignity,  independents  and  d«*i*|»  *f  udy 
of  the  subjects,    which    have   probably   hwn    M»Iil«wi 
surpassed  in   any  subsequent   nen^ion  of  the  t'«»in*rfii«*H, 
The  subjects  discussed   were:— (I)  Enquiry   ifttn  fit** 
working  of  the  Indian  AdmimHtraUofl  by  a  !{«>ynl  r»iin« 
mission,  (2)  the  abolition  of  the  <-oum'ii  ?»f  thi*  S*'«fr«»" 
tary  of  the  State   as   at   present   oonHtitufw!,  (II)  tin* 
reform   and  expansion  of  the   Imporint  and    tl»>»  L«n»nl 
Legislative  Councils,  includinir  tht*  right,  of  iuf,**i-|ii«llii» 
tion  and  the  submission  of  the  Budgetn  to  th««  (Vmnvifx 

(4)  the  simultaneous  Examination  for  I  hi*  Civil  Srrvict* 

(5)  the    reduction    of    Military     K?rpf*iidittttf%    (U) 
the  re-imposition   of  the   import  cotton    ciiittt^   nrul 
extension  of  the  License  Tax,  together  with  nn  Imtm- 
rial  guarantee  to  the  Indian  debt  and  (7)  wjtiiriilimi  of 
Burma  from  the   Indian   Viceroyntty.      It   witu 
resolved  tbat  the  foregoing  resolution*  of  tin* 

be  forwarded  to  all  the  political  ft**n<riAtmtiM  m'tltit 
country  with  request  to  adopt  such  tnfnHureK  AM  nmy  Iw 
calculated  to  advance  the  settlement  of  the  vnriou* 
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question*   dealt   with    in    thorn    resolutions.       It     was 
clodded  that  the    next,  Congtf»«8    nhould  re-a8#<*nible  In 


Among  the  oflieial  vLsitorH  that  irstellectual 
of  the  !)m.'iut,  the  Hon'hle  Mahnd*»v  (iovhida  Kanade, 
who  did  not,  find  it  impossible  for  him  boldly  to  attend 
many  a  session  of  the  (Hon^re^s,  au<l  W!.U>H«  lofty  patrio- 
tism combined  with  hownt  loyalty  always  bon*.  ixitn 
htraij^htf  WIIH  the  only  pt*rs.in  who  could  not  forbear 
from  ailth'pssiins  ih«*  luf^^t.in^  on  tin*  j*rr.f>n<i  <lay  upon 
tin*  hotly  fl«*hnt*'fl  fju«»>tion  oi  ih«*  j-»rojM.is<*il  abolition  of 
thr  <-»»nn*Ml  «»f  th<*  S«»rn"tary  of  »Stat<»  ;  whih*  Mr.  I>,  {^; 
Whites  tin.*  Pn*Hi<!<»nt  of  th<»  Kurahian  AHHrn»iation 
f4.frti«'k  a  HM»H!,  imjii^rtant  rmt*»  whifh  although  f*onif*whafc 
lightly  f  ri'fiti'ti  al,  ih«*  linn*  has  now  nHh'tsriifd  «*or!Htfh«rttble 
import  iuitM*  in  <HmiM»rtimt  with.  th«*  lahourn  of  fefee 
Royal  ('aiuirtisjuon  which  in  nowcondttctin^  iln  inv<*wtig;a- 
tit>tiH  funl  particularly  sn  i\u\  li^ht  of  thoopiuion  which 
has  ht«*n  m  forcibly  i»xprwm*il  hy  that  Htatni«'h  friend 
of  India,  Sir  Hi'tiry  (}t»Unnf  throi^h  ihw  columns  of 
tin*  (Jtnttttn.iH*rnrii  Htwi?w  on  Uu*  cjuenticin  of  the 
rfconHtituticiu  nf  tlu*  Iinlinn  Civil  Ht*rviee* 

Aflf»r  th«*  tlinn*  dnyn*  lnhourn  tin*  C'atigrcKH  was 
di**otv«'d  with  tin*  fUMtomary  vote  of  thanks  la  the 
pr»^id«*i?t  whirl*  hi*  won*  than  d«wm«d  far  th<*  ^reafe 
liu't  nud  judgwi*nt  with  whirh  hf  luul  tiic?UU*(I  nrtatiy 
n  knotty  pciint  duriiti;  th**  d«*lwitt«M  and  for  litrt  **  very 
iihitt  n>tidui*i  in  tin*  chnir.**  Thin  WUH  fallowwl  by 
"ilirw  ah^rrt*1  for  Mr*  Hutw  which  ilw  *"  Knitter  of 
t»v«*r  i*inci»  r*>t*eivwi  n«  as*  nnnuiil  tribute  at 
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every  session  of  the  Congress  until  his  death,  and  by 
an  outburst  of  loyal  demonstration  when  Mr.  Hume 
called  for  "  three  times  three  cheers  "  for  Her  Mnj«»**ly 
the  Queen  Empress. 

Here  closes  the  narrative  as  regards   the  origin  of 
the  great  national  movement.     Twenty-nine  M^HIOIIH 
of  the  Congress,  with  one  lamentable  break,  have*  ninre 
been  held  in  different  centres   of  British    Imlif^    the 
history  of  which  is  well  preserved  in  the.  record*  of  the 
Congress  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  mont  vnlunhl** 
compendium,  if  not  a  library,  of  the  modern    Indian 
political  literature  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  A  century. 
It  is    perhaps  not    necessary    to    agree    with    all  or 
any  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  thene  volumtnou* 
records   to   form   a  just  and   adequate    entinmh*    of 
the  encyclopedic  character   of  the.  mine  of  itifortmi- 
tions    which    they    contain,    the      vnnt    amount    of 
thought  and  reflection  on  variouH  suhjecstH   which   they 
embody  and  the  awakening  of  Helfa&nhciouHmw  fitnmig 
a  rising  people,  as  well  as   the   trend  of  popular  iflwi* 
and  aspirations,  which  they   dischwe  at  it  immif*titmi4 
period  of  transition  in  a   world   of  rapid  clmn^H  nitil 
transformations.     All  these   material**   nr<*   th***   fur 
the  future  political   historian    of  India,     Hutu  hriff 
survey  of  the  various  phasea   through    which  the  I  in- 
gress has  passed,   the   trials  and   tribuUtionn   it   ittt«. 
undergone,  the  difficultiaB  it  has  overcome  thuMuccfiiii 
which  has  so  far  attended  its  laboura  and  the  pronpfcti 
it  has   opened  for  future  progreRH,  rrmy    not  he  n  I  to- 
gether out  of  place  and  without  Horn*  h 
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CHAPTER  X, 


THE    f^HKEH    OK    THB   CONUKKKS, 

It  wa«  Mr.  CiVorg**  Yuh»  who*  in    hi* 

at  tha  fourth   H«vsion  of  tin*  <"ongm»H  hold   at 
Allahabad,  Maid   that,   thiw  aro   thrw   phant-H  through 

which  all  important  nwwjwntrt  have*  to  JUIHH  : - Hint  of 

**  ri<Ucul<sM  "  nlwst\"  niul  4*  partial  rotK^'HHtnfi/*  whirfi 
with  a  Hli^ht  mtxlifinition  might  b<»  ti»rrn*'«!  th**f»t«f,j»'M  of 
Hidienl*s  OpjioMtiwi  and  Surr«*ncJ<*r.  It  wan  truly  11 
prophetic  prutioutM^'tnont  whit'h  in  fully  it!n4n*tfs*I  in 
of  t,h«*  C!oiign*HH,  At  ftrnt  tho  tiu*vi»tm*nt  win 
hy  it«  critic  an  n  fatritiiHtir  (!ri*am  which  th**y 
hop<ktt  w«uW  nhortly  nn*«»t  tht*  fati*  **f 
r*j*  ghiHH-wan*H.  Tfn*  iiwt  Hln^f*  WIIH,  how* 
jj4it  CIVIT  ;  f<trt  Hlthou^h  A«Rl«-In*im  nt 
f*  outst-t  p»oh-pnohi*tl  thi*  idfn  of  ii  I?tiiU»iJ  ImltHi  it 
<Iisabtw**«!  of  tin  <M union  luitl  int|irt*^iHl 
with  tht*  M»nc»ttK  ttnturo  of  Uu*  liwi*i)tii*»»M  fit  whirii  Hit* 
iniurnt^d  fomnujtiity  hitrl  Hol«*nitily  utic!  tlHJlwrntHy 
put  itn  hiitul.  Hut  tht*  Hi^Hintl  Htngi*  WJIH  H  riith**r  pro- 
lon^ni  p*»rio<I  during  whirh  thi*  C'uugrrHH  WHH  mgn^rcl 
in  a  <Jf*npt»rat«*  ntrug^li*  ngninHt  calumny  ntul  niinrt*prt»« 
ft<*ntntton  oti  th«*  iiu«*  hand  and  thi*  difltcuttifH  «f  cirfnit 
and  clwpair  on  thi»  oth^r.  Tin*  Htuhl^rn  ci{}{ionitior)  of 
a  powerful  htirwujiirficy^  h?u:kt*d  hy  tin*  AnR!oMIi}ti!nit 
Prt*»«  mid  eouph'i!  with  th<*  ^nnviiig  d«*H{>utidi*ncy  of  thti 
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people  themselves,  made  the  portion  of  the  f  '«m«re>s 
at  times  almost  critical.  The  loader.",  however,  learnt 
to  "labour  and  to  wait1*  with  the  fullest  <wifid*»m'<'  in 
the  justice  and  righteousnewi  of  the  ean*«»  and  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  British  statesmanship  until,  USA 
reward  for  their  honest  perseverance,  the  third  and  the 
last  stage  of  "  partial  concession  "  may  fairly  be  *wi»t  t*> 
have  at  last  dawned  upon  the  country, 

Although  the  Congress  wan  horn  in  Bombay,  H.M  real 
baptism  took  place  with  all  the  formal  rile*  urn  I  r**re- 
monies  iti  the  following  year  in  the  Metropolis  of  tht* 
Empire  under  the  high  prelacy  of  the  JSVntor  of  JnrJint 
Mr.  Dadabhai  NaorojL  In  the  On!t«utln  Owigrew  of 
1886,  a  Reception  Committee  wart  formed  with  that 
illustrious  savant  and  antiquarian,  I>r*  Knjendrnia!  ^iitnt, 
who  was  then  the  President  of  the  BriiinH  Indinii 
Association,  as  its  Chairman,  and  the  repreMentnttvert 
(henceforth  styled  delegate?}  were  fortimliy  f*l<»*iiHt 
either  by  established  aBHoeirition^,  or  tit,  duly  nrgnnitw! 
public  meetings  held  throughout  the  wintry*  Tho 
representation  thus  secured  wa«  naturally  mm?h  lurger 
and  more  thorough  than  at  the  ftrnt  Congr***,  Tlw 
number  of  delegates  rose  from  72  to  401!  unit  itirimttfl 
all  that  was  best  in  the  land  whether  in  point  of  intel- 
lect, wealth  or  influence.  An  opening  midrwM  by  Urn 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Cormnitto*  welcoiniiig  th« 
delegates  was  introduced,  and  for  it*  gruwftil  UnguiiR^ 
fervid  eloq-oenoe  and  patriotic  **a],  no  hm  thiin  for  it« 
political  insight,  the  apirit?d  addrws  d«ltver«d  by  th* 
learned  doctor  on  the  occasion  ytnndu  to  thin  day  n«  a 
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model  for  the*  Reception  Committal*  addreiw  of  welcome 
to  the  delegates.  Thi*  PreHidentwI  Addrewt  of  the 
Grand  Old  Man,  embodying  the  reunite  of  A  lifelong 
«tndy  of  Indian  problems  and  the  direct  experience  of 
Knglfah  politic*,  wrw  listened  to  with  reverent  attention 
by  an  awtemhiy  of  over  Four  thousand  educated  people, 
The  meeting  wiw  nt  first  nrmiigod  to  h««  held  in  the  halt 
of  the  British  Indian  Association  when-  tin*  National 
Conference  had  been  held  in  December  previous  ;  hut 
judging  by  the  number  of  the  n-i«ish»r«'d  ^I'U^iiii^,  an 
well  its  the  vast,  number  of  cxperfpil  viMilors,  it  was 
wisely  removed  to  the  {'{ilctitia  Tinvu  Hull  with  tlu* 
Hoo^lily  deeked  with  iis  S|iletidi*i  Hhtpiu*»ntM  on  on#* 
sitle  find  the  gnind  wttldftji  with  the  ii?tp»»*tt»^  Fort 
WiHinin  and  the  heimtiful  Ivlen  (t»rdeu*  mi  tin*  «>lhi»r. 
The  hi«t«richi'ill  wns  densely  packed  toifn  ttttnont  cnpii* 
city  nnd  n  small  temporary  pint  form  \\tvl  to  fit*  impro* 
vised  for  the  President  in  the  middle  nf  the  sotitln»rn 
sick*  of  th«  spu«i«u«<  hnll,  IIH  ht<  woulil  linvi*  t»eeii 
otherwise  hist  to  view  runidnt  the  sen  «if  fuces  A  round 
him.  The  tnrge  «£ai^  winch  now  ndortis  the  f-tntfrtl 
cru!  of  the  hnll  wns  notth<*n  in  *'xiHtf»i»«'»*,  Tht*  subject** 
cliscussed  nt  this  session  were  uls**  ino-n*  ctunprehenHivit 
and  better  digested  thrui  at  the  (list  {*ntii*r**HH  iintl 
inoUtded  the  iwporiunt  questttm  of  flu*  Hrpnnttiun  of 
Judicia!  from  Kxet?utive  functions  in  tht*  ndminiMtrntioti 
of  criminal  justice  in  the  country,  AH  n  priirdiriit  pii*|i 
th«  working  of  the  ("ori^ri^si  Provincial  (Jotn* 
were  also  entAbliMhed  throughout  thi»  country* 
Tht  lewion  marknl  throughout  by  utmbntrd 
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and  earnestness  as  well  as  by  animated  debates,  smm* 
of  which  had  to  be  settled  in  committees,  was  n  grand 
success  and  staggered  not  a  few  among  th*  Anfilo-Indwn 
Community  who  had  lightly  indulged  in  a  MM  of  the 
"  effervescent  character "  of  the  movement  At  th«* 
close  of  the  session,  Lord  Dufferin  very  courteously  re- 
ceived a  deputation  from  the  CongresM  headed  by  th*» 
President. 

If  the  Congress  of  1885  was  little  man*  than  nn 
experiment,  and  the  Congress  of  188(5  rnnrked  a  period 
of  vigorous  adolescence,  the  Congress  of  18K7  M  luw 
every  appearance  of  its  having  become  n  pernwwnt 
national  institution,"  The  third  Oongreiw  held  in 
Madras  evoked  still  greater  enthusiasm  and  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  rose  to  over  GOO,  of  whom  fully  itfu 
bailed  from  outside  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  hulk 
of  the  Bengal  delegates,  numbering  about  80, 
the  B  and  I  Company's  S.  8,  Ncvttuwi  which, 
from  Calcutta  and  after  experiencing  a  wvcre  gnl** 
continuously  for  three  days  and  three  night*  hi  the  Hny, 
at  last  landed  the  delegates  from  Hetigul  in 
amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  a  vast  and  expectntit 
awaiting  the  distrensed  vessel  on  the  magnificent 
of  which  Fort  St.  George  id  BO  juatly  proud*  It  WIIH  nt 
Madras  that  for  the  first  time  a  npecinl  pnvilioit  wnK 
constructed  for  the  meeting  of  the  </ottgrf*H*9  which 
in  Tamil  was  called  Pctn^eti,  and  thin  term  l$n«  ninci* 
been  accepted  by  all  the  provinces  for  th«  piivilian  lit 
all  successive  sessions  of  the  Congrass*  That  VKtarnn 
•statesman  who,  after  a  long  and  cli«tiiigaintiecl  c:srtf*r 
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as  the  Prime  Minister  of  three  of  the  most  important 
independent  principalities  of  Travancore,  Indore  and 
Baroda,  each  and  all  of  whom  owe  their   advancement 
in  no  small  measure  to  his  genius,  had  retired  into 
private  life,  was  drawn  from  his  seclusion   in    his    old 
age  to  assume  the  function   of  Chairman  of  the  Kecep- 
tion  Committee  ;    and  the  masterly  address  with  which 
Eaja  Sir  T.  Madhava  Eao  cordially  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates may  even  to   this  day  be  read  with  much  profit 
both   by  the  members  of  the  Congress  as   well  as  its 
critics.     Kef erring  to  the  latter,  he  said  :  "  Judged  most 
unsparingly,  the   worst  feature  of  gatherings  of  this 
description    might  be   super-abundance  of  enthusiasm 
and  youthful  impetuosity.     But,  as  a  great  thinker  has 
said,  men  learn  to  run  before  they  learn  to  walk;  they 
stagger  and  stumble  before  they  acquire  a    steady    use 
of  their  limbs.     What  is  true  of  individuals  is  equally 
true  of  nations ;  and  it  is  uncharitable  to  form  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future   from  the  failings  and  weaknesses,  if 
any  snch  should  exist,  incidental  to  a  nascent  stage." 
Addressing  the  members  of  the  Congress,  he  counselled 
moderation  and  forbearance.     "  It  is  the   character  of 
renovated  youth,"  he  said,  "  to   be    carried  away  by 
excessive  zeal.     Steer  clear  of  such  shoals  and  qnick- 
sands.  Discuss  without  prejudice ;  judge  without  bias  ; 
and  submit  your  proposals  with  the  diffidence  that  must 
necessarily  mark  suggestions  that  are  tentative  in  their 
character."     The  President  of  the   Congress  this  time 
was   the  Honourable  Mr.  Budruddin   Tyabji,  at  that 
time  a   distinguished  member  of  the  Bombay  Bar  and 
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the  first  and  foremost  Mahomedan  who  if  he  failed 
actually  to  attend  the  first  Congress  yet  heartily  sup- 
ported the  movement  from  its  very  inception.  It  was 
at  this  session  that  a  constitution  was  also  sought  to  be 
provided  for  the  institution.  A  committee  was  formed 
which  drafted  a  set  of  tentative  rules,  and  an  attempt 
to  adopt  these  rules  was  repeated  from  year  to  year 
without  any  decision  being  arrived  at  until  it  was  over- 
taken by  a  catastrophe  twenty  years  later.  But  for 
the  vacillation  and  indecision  of  the  leaders,  who  had 
been  repeatedly  warned  of  the  dangers  to  which  such  a 
liuge  organisation  was  naturally  exposed  in  the  absence 
of  fixed  rules  and  regulations  defining  its  constitution 
and  laying  down  a  procedure  for  its  working,  that 
catastrophe  might  possibly  have  easily  been  avoided. 

For  a  closer  touch  among  the  delegates  some  sort 
of  social  entertainments  were  contrived  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Congress.  In  Bombay,  the  Eepresentatives 
besides  being  housed  at  one  and  the  same  place  were 
taken  to  a  visit  of  the  celebrated  cave  temples  at  Ele- 
phanta.  In  Calcutta,  although  the  large  number  of 
delegates  did  not  admit  of  their  being  accommodated 
in  one  and  the  same  house,  a  magnificent  steamer  party 
was  organised  by  Mr.  Moheshchandra  Choudhury,  a 
leading  vakil  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Congress,  in  which  several  promin- 
ent officials,  including  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice,  after- 
wards Sir,  Chunder-Madhav  Grhose  joined  ;  and  pleasant 
entertainments  were  combined  with  serious  business,  as 
some  of  the  matters  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Con- 


I1  Hi;   r,\HKKK    UK    lilF,    ruM*JU>.«<.  Tf) 

gttw  w**n*  «HM*UMHI  mi*!  *i»ttlpii  on  board  tin*  vo»^f*I  HH 
it  glitlwl  nlnnt*  ihi»  Hon^hly,  dr<'*kf»d  with  huwlrrdM  of 
n,  nmiM^f,  !•!***  I  'laying  f»f  luuidn  on  th«*  flat*  w»  filhrr 
ninl  tin*  rhrfriiijjj^  *»f  fhnusatnl^  of  gjjf*efiiior«  who 
Hwil  all  Iho  way  up  rJony  fin*  shor^M.  At  Mntlm**,  it 
wnn  undfThiiHir!  that  l/»nl  r'nun**fnjirii  wan  pi*r.Honntly 
of  att.i»wlifj£  UH*  <N>ni;ri^^  ;  init.  Lnni  lhifTi*rin 
it,  wnnl«l  1«»  pr»*f"inh!r  for  !!i*«  fiovi«rti*?r  to 


firnt  at.tr'iKlf't!  fh»*  mu^nifironl  r*f*'i«pt-inn  i^ivrn  by  Mr.. 
Krttd]>y  Nnrfutt  iu»*l  on  tin*  f«»lt«-»wimj  »iuy,  l»iinNi*lf 
r<*<*<M  vot!  th<*  drlfj.jfitpH  lit  f  tovr'riiuu'dt  llnu^f'  in  n 
manner  hrfiliiiig  hin  i*xftU**dl  jinniticm  WTM!  fully  worthy 
ofthf*  <iwawimt,  It  wi*j*  a  hriiliiittl  funrliini  in  whirb 
HJH  Kxri»Ut»n<*y  fr*»ply  inixt'd  nnil  c<mvpri«iHl  with  tin* 

uric!   gavi*  iintfti^lnkiihti*  f*vtclfti«*  of  bin 
with  iht*  movt«tntmt,     SutnptncniH 

r5vicl«J  for  tin*  c!«*!«*Kati«M  ft^^  th<*  (to 
own  Imnd.  wa«  in  nltotirliuiei11. 

But  htw  the  cntrtfiin  dropptH!  ovi»r  offu'iiti 
thti*«  for  th«*  :C  "oitgr^p  iinil  tin*  fnurlb  n^wiiiii  nt 
bad  wtlnt*HHec!  a  rtntijil^tf*  rliangt*  in  tht*  uflirini 
towftrdn  tin*  mov*mfnt.    Tbi»  Ariglci-tuiliiii 
and  tlirir  orgaiw  hiui  from  tbn  brgtnniiig  ri«iicni!i»it 
id«a  of  a  Uoitott  India  am)  although  th*  ttttlian  iJtvi! 
Servioa  matin  no  «*cr«t  of  itn  dinltki^  far  the  mov(*mr  nt 
it  wan  preductad  from  manifoMUnp;  my 
it  owing  to  tb«  ^yinfmtliiw  twnwl  by  tbi*  hriula  of  tht 
ftdmtni«tmtio8ii,     It  in  a  nigotfionnt  foct  thttt  thi 
and  thi*  third  (bngrf»i<*«          held  within 
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Governments  and  although  the  second  was  held  within 
the  territories  of  a  Lieutenant-Govern  or,  it  was  held  in 
the  capital  of  the  Empire  where  his  presence  was  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  higher  personality  and 
influence  of  the  Viceroy.  Thus  it  was  not  until  the 
Congress  removed  its  seat  to  within  an  independent 
Lieutenant-Governorship  that  the  official  circle  found  a 
free  scope  to  vent  its  antipathy  towards  the  new  move- 
ment. A  few  perfectly  harmless  leaflets,  such  as  "  the 
Old  Man's  Hope,"  written  by  Mr.  Hume,  a  catechism 
in  Tamil  written  by  Mr.  Veeraraghava  Chariar  and  a 
parable  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  one  Moulvie 
Fariduddin  and  Rambuksb,  circulated  among  the  people 
for  attracting  public  attention  to  the  movement,  were 
regarded  in  official  circles  as  savouring  of  the  practice 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  England  ;  and  the 
Reception  Committee  of  the  Fourth  Congress  headed  by 
that  enthusiastic  congressman  and  recognised  leader  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  Provinces,  Pundit  Ajudhya 
Nath,  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
suitable  site  for  the  Pandal.  They  were  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  both  by  the  civil  and  the  military 
authorities  until  that  patriotic  nobleman  of  Behar  who 
was  a  Gothic  pillar  of  the  Congress,  Maharajah  Sir 
Luchmeswar  Singh  Bahadur  of  Dhurbunga,  came  to 
the  rescue.  He  hastily  purchased  Lowther  Castle  just 
opposite  Government  House  and  at  once  placed  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Reception  Committee  saying,  that 
the  first  use  to  which  the  newly  acquired  property  was 
to  be  dedicated  was  the  service  of  the  motherland.  Sir  * 

fc 
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Auckland  t'ohin  Ml  <iovf»rum«*nl  Hons<»  and  w^rifc  out; 
on  tour  shortly  brfor**  th»*  hitting  of  the  ("kingreKS,  The 
intpwi  and  fhthu-^ia-m  *>f  th»*  p«»«pl<»  however  rone  in 
proportion  lo  th«»  opposition  whirl*  they  ri*e«4vedt  and 
Pundit  Ajudhyu  Nuth  with  hi.«  rhamrtmntu*  Denial 
good- humour  bullHiwd  from  day  to  tiny  th*j  large 
wunb*»r  ofdf4i*^nf*^  \vht»  won*  {muring  in  by  almost 
<»v**ry  trait*  iitio  thi*  «"ify.  I^IHT**  Wf*r«*  two  proni£n€int 
in<*n  ut  ilii^  titu«*  who  ro--.»'  f;»  ^r^nf«*r  prniniinnun:*  by 
thHr  ojipmittou  If*  !}M*  r»»n;;r«»-  :  on<»  was  Sir  Syed 
I  ICtinti  i>f  Ali^har  at.d  fh*-  oih**r  Kajiih  *^i 


by  oponly  dinminit'iii^  t.hi*  rou^rt^M,  tniUHt^<«d  to  H<*cure 
a  ri*pr«*H«*tit*ition  from  lh««  Hi^ian-H  divinion,  which  how- 
ever wim  ntroti^Iy  r*'pudiiit*'d  by  tht*  4>thi*r  *l«*lf*^atefi 

from  that  division  a**  a  fraud,  nud    pf*rH«inaJly  atttmrled 
H,   HIM  MloW'd«»l<"Kut«fM  from  llt*nnr«*Ht  though, 

for  Ht*v<*riil   ri'iiHonH  lit  <»xrlud^  him  from  the 
ting,  hud  to  bo'pnrtJrtlly  reiuitu-tlwl  by  itltowin^  him 

th«*  df*)t^at<^*  ««i;r!oHur<*  aucl  fur  away 
from  UM«irbl*»rk.  It  may  b**tiott»d  !i«*n*  that  tfn*  practice 
ofurrmij^itiK  tIitMii*l**^nttM  in  Croups  or  blw-kH  nronreling 
to  provinrrx  WIIH  Htmlt*d  nt  llii-H  H<»HHion  nwl  Hnjiih  Hiva 
Prniwd  though  adiiiittHl  a«  n  dt*h*^nti«  hud  fo  lit*  jirovided 
with  ii  H^purnti1  .»*<*at  clom*  tniil**r  lh«>  pn*^id«*tit!itt  pltitforzn* 
Hnjiih  though  rippt*nring  in  tht*  jjnrh  of  a 

an  anathema  on  tht*  ittov«»mettt  which  no  much  ex 
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ed  the  vast  assembly  that  at  the  end  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceeding he  had  to  be  sent  to  his  quarters  under  a  strong 
escort  supplied  by  the  Eeception  Committee,  All 
the  leading  men  of  all  the  provinces  were  present  at 
this  session  which  besides  being  held  at  the  most; 
central  city  in  India  also  carried  with  it  the  additional 
attraction  of  a  sacred  place  of  great  antiquity  and  the 
just  pride  of  a  spot  where  the  Great  Proclamation  of 
the  "White  Queen "  was  announced  to  her  Indian  sub- 
jects in  1858.  The  Presidential  Address  of  Mr.  Yule, 
who  as  the  recognised  leader  of  the  European  mercan- 
tile community  in  Calcutta  was  a  tower  of  strength,  to 
the  Congress  and  whose  association  with  the  movement; 
was  a  powerful  vindication  of  its  legitimate  character  9 
was  a  masterly  document  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
annals  of  the  Congress  either  in  manly  dignity,  sober 
judgment,  or  fearless  independence.  The  vigorous 
correspondence  which  followed  between  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  and  Mr.  Hume,  the  former  attacking  and  the 
latter  defending  the  Congress,  is  well-known  to  the 
public  and  need  not  be  re-capitulated  here.  The 
Anglo-Indian  Press,  which  had  from  the  beginning 
showed  no  sympathy,  active  or  passive,  towards  the 
movement,  now  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  opeia 
suspicion,  and  distrust  of  it.  The  Pioneer  led  the  cry 
against  the  Congress  and  the  whole  Jingo  Press  yelled. 
ont  in  a  responsive  chorus  denouncing  the  movement; 
and  its  methods  as  resembling  Irish  Fenianism  and 
strongly  savouring  of  a  lurking  seditious  organisation 
devoid  of  representative  character  and  substance.  Ifc 


'IflK 


K    IHK    *'<»,%<  » 


wn-\  liowtnw,  a  .-iuinfi^iuif  fX'itute  of  the  Mtuutiou  that 
flu*  siiprtMin*  h»'-i»l  >-»f  th"  ailwinisiratitm,  tin*  Viceroy, 
**mbai*'»  with  tin*  N}iint  of  lit**  ikiii4i  mn^titutioii  and 
rt'TU<t«*m»«*J  to  fht»  iiH'thoii*  uti«l  pwrtirw  of  public 
limitation  rti,  Holm1*,  urvrr  U'inr***!,  aitfl  iill!i<nigh  stir- 
rounti(*ti  !»y  bur'Niixc'raf  »r  influ«»nr«"<  Uiul  suj>n»iiu*  author- 
ity wns  i*i»ri*5i%iliy  f»Mitnl  t«>  n^itr*!  flu*  movrmrut  n« 
jrrfiH'ily  f»-»n^t.itafiouul.  If  t.  ji»*r}nij»-  iw  tru«'  of  the 
moral  M  **f  tin*  pliy^i''iii  worM  tint-  t.l\i«  l,ii,»iH»r  one 


t,n  the 


hi* 


wan 


wu.^  n  **  roui»,Mi»J  of  jM'ffV^iioii  **  i 
thaugli  an    n    Muln 

Vjf»i*roy  rtj)jn»nrH  to  hnvi«  Htu'cutniii'il  to 
bin  Htraiigar  fiivirotuurutH  rtiul  rhiirn*'ti*riMHt  Uu*  (!ou- 
IIH  ii  **  iiiirra»t^ijii«  intuortty  "  HIM!  their 
umhition  IIM  n  **  big  jump  tnta  thv  unknown*** 
Ho  «j»jHin»t>t!y  furgat  hin  airly  o«nvi»rMiitiouN  with  Mr< 
H.ioni*  luiti  Ian  «wu  xhan*  in  tltt*  husin<*nHf  though  it 
luunt  !w  miA  tw  tht*  orinUt  «»f  tht*  Iw^ltug 
who  w^rw  in  tin**  ktmw  thnt  thi*y  rcnild  hnrdly  Iw*  }H» 

t*v«*«  aridar  i*xtr**nit*  j^^vor-ntion  to  uhuni*  thi*  coti- 
in  tht*in.     Thf»  nft^r-tltniH'r  Hj»f»**ch    of 
Lord  DuflVrin  WIIH  however  {iront|»tly   rm*t  by  a  rnoit 
ttc  r*»jaincbr  from  Mr.  Knntlt*y  Nortony  wlicw*  **  open 

1*  to  itt«  L0niKhi|*  wn«  riwivod  with  tlif» 
gratiftcntion  thrtui^hout  itit*  t!ouniry  iiitil 
UOQ  in  th«  official  circle  The  wliolt*  ludinn 
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in  the  protest  in  some  cases  even  bordering  on  disrespect 
to  the  high  authority  from  whom  the  uu fortunate  observa- 
tions emanated,  as  it  formed  also  the  subject   of  not    ** 
few  severe  though  well-restrained  comments  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress.  But  there  was  yet  another  and 
a  more  powerful  man  possessed  of  "  a  frame  of  adamant 
and  a  soul  of  fire  "  who  stood  to  defend   the  Congress- 
and  its  propaganda  against  these   light-hearted  stric- 
tures.    Charles  Bradlaugh's  attention  was   drawn  by  a 
report  in  the  Times  to  Lord  Dufferin's  speech  delivered 
at  the  St.  Andrew's  Dinner  in    Calcutta   on  November 
SO,  1888,  and  the   "  Member  for  India  "   in   a  great 
speech  made  at  Newcastle  at   once   replied    to   Lord 
Dufferin's  criticisms  with  such  driving  force  and  con- 
vincing arguments  as  made  the  latter  unreservedly  to 
climb  down,  if  not  actually  come  down  on  his  knees, 
before  his  powerful  antagonist.     Lord  Dufferin  forth- 
with wrote  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  explaining  himself.     In 
his  letter  Lord  Dufferin  assured  Mr.  Bradlaugh   "  that 
he  had  not  misrepresented  the  Congress,  that  he  neither 
directly  nor  by  implication  suggested  that  the  Congress 
was  seditious,  that  he  always  spoke  of  the   Congress  in 
terms  of  sympathy  and  respect  and  treated  its  members 
with  great  personal   civility,    that    he  was   always  in 
favour  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  so  that  Indians  might 
obtain  more   appointments  in  it,   as  proved   by  his 
appointment  of  the  Indian   Civil  Service    Commission 
and  that  he  himself  was  in  favour  of  such  a  reform  of 
the  Provincial  Councils  in  India   as  he    (Mr.    Brad- 
laugh)  appeared  to  advocate."     Then  after  his  retire- 
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tw»nt  from  the  Yieeroyaity  of  India  nt  .Lord 
special  request  an  interview  was  firranjjHi  and  h«4«l 
in  London  between  the  two,  in  which  Lord  I>uffvrin 
further  explained  himnelf;  while  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Bradlau^h  after  hi*  appointment  us  AinhftHwidor  in 
Koine,  Lord  DuilVrin  said  ;  •••— **I  think  our  HTortn  nhouhi 
h«k  appHrd  Viifih<*r  to  ttu*  lUv.^ut.mH.-tjttion  of  our  Indian 
Administration  than  to  its  i»v»»at**r  unitiration^  and  1 
npxdi*  rojisiiltiral)h*  HV«»rts  in  In»iia  t»>  prtunoU*  >in*l 
**xj>and  trliis  pi'inrij>h\  In  any  wuf%  I  am  Mir«*  th** 
discussion  which  you  will  hav«»  jn'ovnUi*d  will  }irov«» 
very  useful,  and  I  nm  v«jry  ijlad  that  tin*  conduct  of  it 
sliould  he  in  th*»  hand*  of  a  prudent,  wi^*  avid  re^jiMii^i* 
hh»  j.H»rHou  like  yourspH,  iusteiid  of  having  h«fi*n  laid 
hold  t»f  by  Horn**  advent uroin  yV»r«f'  f-iVfirr  wht»Hi«  only 
oh]«*«»t  mi^hi  jMjH.sihly  have  heen  to  lt*t  «tf  n  f**w  fin*- 
Wojlss  for  IIJH  own  jihM'iiicatiuu/*  As  ri^nrdn  hi*  **  hijj 
jump  into  the  unku.<nvii^*  IN*  had  i»o  doubt  his  dt*fenei% 
iw  woil  IH  h»s  e%p!niHt.liotj  ;  but  if  the  crjii«jw*ror  of 
Hnnna  hiul  h**<»u  living  to-day,  h»»  would  c*»rtjynly 
had  tlje  i;ntlifienliun  tt*  find  how  t«rii*vnUHiy 
he  antl  his  adviser-4  were  uud  that  in  sjtih*  of  hin  mid 
their  warnini*  at  least  tut  inHi  il  ht«»jj  lowniril^  tlit* 
**  hij^  jump  **  bus  ii«»*«n  takeu  without  tht*  (Iovt*riiiitt*iit 
either  in  Ktt^tnnd  or  in  India  heiit^  any  tht*  worm*  fur  it, 
Tht*  most  hriUiunt  st*^ion  ditriiti;  th«*  tirst  p«*ri<Hl 
of  tin*  (!on^r**srt  WIH  lM»w**vi*r  that  of  lKHl>f  c 
known  iw  Uit*  "  HrmUnn^h  Si^>.ion,"  hi*hl  in 
under  tli«  |»r«*Hidt*ii(*y  of  Sir  Wiltinm  \SViIUt*rhur«,  Tht 
of  tMf*^ati*«  who  attiHuiwl  th*  Mt*HHion  wiii  1  fHBi 
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a  figure  strangely  coinciding  with  the  year,  and  it  has 
been  the  highest  on  the  record  up  to  this  day.  It  was 
a  historic  session  which  attracted  an  unusual  number 
of  people,  including  even  officials  in  disguise,  to  see 
and  hear  the  great  commoner,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  one 
of  the  early  friends  of  India  in  the  pre- Congress  period,. 
who  by  his  unswerving  conviction  and  dauntless  cour- 
age, as  well  as  by  his  sympathies  for  poor  suffering 
humanity,  had  created  a  name  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world  arid  which  was  almost  a  household  word 
among  the  educated  community  in  India. 

Although  the  question  of  the  Congress-constitutioa 
was  repeatedly  postponed  from  year  to  year,  an  import- 
ant rule  was  passed  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Congress 
by  which  the  number  of  representatives  re  turn  able  from 
each  Congress  circle  was  limited  to  five  per  million  of 
its  total  population.  This  salutary  provision  was  found 
necessary  partly  to  avoid  disproportionate  representa- 
tion of  the  various  provinces  and  partly  to  check  the 
enormous  size  to  which  the  assembly  was  growing ;  but 
this  rule  seems  never  to  have  been  strictly  observed 
except  at  two  or  three  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

Speaking  of  the  Congress  of  1889  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  a  passing  reference  to  an  important  debate 
which  took  place  at  this  session  on  the  Bill  wbich  the 
"member  for  India"  himself  had  drafted  for  introduc- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  reform  of  the 
Indian  Councils.  One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
coming  out  to  India  was,  as  he  himself  said,  personally 


to  UM'in'biut    tin*  views   of   th**    Indian?*  on  t.h«»  J*j>ot  as. 
regard.*  tin*  j»rovtHions«  of  hi*  Bill*  ft"*!  h*»  had  the  j>U«asure- 
of  list*»fiintf  to  n  full   dirked   dfhntt*  on    thf*  **uhject. 
How  that  BUI  wan  Mi|H*n<Hdf«d  hy  11  tinkering  rn insure  of 
Lord    {'run*   nnd    th«*  rh<»rij*ht»d    hopt'n    of  the    Indian 
NtttiowiliHfH  deferred  for  nnolher  diTiidf*  in   well-known 
to  e.nngresMnen.      Bui  if  n  kind  Provident?**  hud   Hpnred 
<-hnrh*8  lirmilnu^h  for  nnt>t!i«»r  trn  yrjirs  hi*  wonbl  have 
had   tin*  sjiUsfar.'tiini    uf  ^i^iny  Unit    hix  own  Hill    wan 
iifr<»j>i.«»d   us   <h«*   ^iS'Nhuit til    ha-*i,<    for  tli*»  n»fornt  and. 
f*xp?«iM»w  of  t!u»    L»«;n^l.itivi*    r^uticil-^  in  Intiiu  at   the 
iuuMN  of  n  i'utun*  St»fMrtury  f»f  Sfnt**,    At  tin*  **»tn<*lusion 
of  tin*    ju'oiMMMiim^  of  On*  si^.-ion  nn  »ddr<-»H»<    wn^ 
fient<»tt  to  .Mr,  Hmdl.rut;4h  from  fit**  i*«iiiur**4^»  nn*l 
a  pil»*  of  utldr*»>is**s  in  «ilvi«r  ut»d  ujold  ni«4k»'t.-»  nx   w**!!  as 
other  jm'Ni«ntj4  from  dilT«*r»*nl.  jmrt.**  <-»f  th«*  Country   were 
Inicl  o(»vt'riti^   tin*   lnr^<»  j»n»>*idt*ntirtl  t»ihli%  which  rould 
only  li««  tiik<*n  «H  r«»nd.     Mr,  Hmdi»u«h   thi»n  delivered 
HII  iiddri*»*H  wtiii'h  in  iN  iMtrnrMttu^H,  >»iw?erit)%  IIM  wi:*Il  art 
fervid  eluijni»n<***»  tniult*  n  di«t*p  unpr«'H>ion  on  MH* 
of  ilj«*    ntjtli<*t»re  whirh  rotuprintMl  nlwt  n   Ht»rlwn 
KurojiiNiti  pojHtlalion  of  Hunilmy,    In  IUM  i!i***{if  renonant 
v*nn\  which  hi»ld    th*«   vn*-t  !t^»*iiil*ly  sjit»H  hotmtt, 
j^nfc»t  friond  and  rhntn|nioti  *»f  Indtn  xaid  ;•-••**  f*>r  w 
should  !   work    if  n»>t    for    Hn*    jj**««jil<*  ?    Ilorrt    of    the 
pHoplr,  tniHf«*d  hy  tht«  |H*r*|*!«%  I  will  d»»*  *»f  iln»   ju'*o|i1^/* 
IIi*r««  wiw  it   niiui  who  WH*  n  fi«iu'l»^H  mlvornto  of  truth 
ivnd  ju'«iic<*,,  whu   **'  never  *lr*fatueil%   thi»iU;h   right    t*W6 
worMtetl,  wronij  cnuld  trinniph  ;"  nnd    when  nhwll  Kng* 
liitul  And  India  hnve  Much  wwther ! 


It 
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The  next  Session  of  the  Congress  held  under  tl 
leadership  of  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta  in  189 O  in  t 
•City  of  Calcutta  was  distinguished  no  less  for  i 
splendid  organization  than  for  its  enthusiasm* 
thoroughly  exposed  the  secret  antipathy  of  the  bnrea 
eraey  and  at  the  same  time  established  its  own  clai 
and  position  as  a  legitimate  representative  instihntio 
The  amusing  incident  which  drew  this  importa 
declaration  from  the  Government  of  India  is 
illustrative  of  the  temper  and  attitude  which  the 
Service  has  throughout  maintained  towards  the  nation 
movement.  On  the  eve  uf  the  sixth  session  of  tl 
Congress  in  Calcutta  the  public  were  surprised  by 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  various  Anglo-India 
newspapers  in  the  metropolis  and  which  ran  as  follows  : 
"THE  CONGRESS." 

"  The  Bengal    Government,    having   learnt      tbj 
tickets  of  admission   to   the   visitors'    enclosure    in  tl 
Congress  Pavilion  have   been   sent  to  various   G-oven 
ment  officers  residing  in  Calcutta,  has  issued  a    circul 
to  all  secretaries  and  heads  of  departments  subordSna 
to  it  pointing  out,  that  under  orders  of  Government 
India  the  presence  of  Government  officials  even  as  vis 
tors  at  such  meetings  is  not  advisable,  and    that  tiie 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  any  such  meetings 
absolutely  prohibited/5     And  this   was  followed     by 
characteristic   reply  from  Belvidere  to  the  Secretary 
the  Congress  Reception   Committee,  who  had  witn  re 
pectful  compliments  sent  some  cards  for   the  use  of  H 
JEtonour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  houseli old  :- 
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"  HKI.VIDKUK,  ^lk  December,  I  BOO. 
4*  DEAR  SIK, 

**  In  rHnrnirii*  herewith  the  seven  cards  of  admission 
to  tin*  victors' **riclo.<im*  of  the  Congress  pavilion  which 
were  kindly  sent  by  you  to  my  wldres.s  yesterday  after- 
noon,  I  inn  desired  in  say,  that  the*  Lif*\ifcrtnjiTit- Gover- 
nor luid  the  members  of  his  hon:u»hold  eould  not  possibly 
avail  themselves  of  flifs**  tickets,  nincethe  orders  of  the 
<»ov«'rutn*Mit  of  India  ^^fmilcltj  profi,!,t>it  ike  PVGUPMGC  of 
<fovf*nnn**nt»  ortirinUut  nurh  rnoetin^s.1* 

Thi^  roiunnn lien! ion,  whirh  was  read  hy  the 
Amfln-hidinu  l*r*'.*»s  n>  n  highly  ^rutifyin^  snuh  adminis- 
ti"r*»d  to  tin*  rmji;r*iss\  was  ov<»r  the  signnlnre  of  Mr.  P. 
(\  Ly<tti  wlu>  wan  thmi  t-he  Private  Secretary  to  Sir 
rhnrlex  Klli«>t  aud  who  in  his  suhsc^ju^nf.  diHtinguish<kd 
earner  found  inn^li  urtipler  and  freer  scope  for  associat- 
ing hi*  name  with  HreuIarH  and  mamfeHtoes  which* 
though  no  longer  «»xta»it,  have.  arcjuire<l  u  historic  fame. 
Thin  ntranyi*  c.Hirre8ju>ndenee  formed  the  suhject  of  a 
hpid^ed  di*i*u***jiW  in  tht*  (Congress  in  (Bourse  of  which 
tlutt  h»v<"l  -headc<!  typical  Scotchman,  Mr.  George  Yule, 
de^rrihed  it  an  the  production  of  "  noine  Dogberry 
clothed  in  n  little  brief  authority'*  and  charn<"teri%ed 
It  IIM  **  a  pi«»c»*  of  grnsM  hiHolence  n  offered  to  it  body  of 
wen  who  were  perhaps  in  no  wny  Inferior  to  anyoflicii.il 
in  the  Ituid  either  iu  their  u  honesty  of  purpose,"  or 
**  devotion  to  the  Queen."  'Mr,  Yule  visibly  waxed  red 
when  lie  »wid  fnun  IIIH  place  in  the  tribune,  **  any 
elii»n»<4  fh**r«»fori\  which  enrry  on  their  face,,  as 
inHtruction*  do  hi  tuy  judgment  im  inninuation 
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that  we  are  unworthy  ho  he   visited    hy 

I  ,  officials,  I  resent  as    an  insult  and    I    retort  that.,   in  I 

|  the  qualities  of  manhood  we  are  as  good  an  th«»y." 

Ill  reference  was   made   to  IL  K.  tlu*  Viceroy  who  af  on 

declared  that  the  Kelvidere  interpretafinn  of  UK*  <»rd 
of  Government  of  India  wan  baned   upon  n  rl^ar  nw« 
prehension,  that  in  the    opinion   of  (?ovf«rnm**ni    i' 
Congress  Movement  was  "perfectly  Ift/itim'ttc  in,  /iw/j 
that  the   "  Government   <*>/  India  rccof/'iii^  thni  i 
Congress  Movement  it*  regarded  aa  rtftrewMlinr/  in  tutl 
what  in  Europe  would  be  ccMtfd  thft  mom  fnttinnti 
Liberal  Party ,  as  distinr/uinhed  from  the  fjr*<tl  /«?f/// 
Conservative  opinion  which  &r,iftln  sidft-hy-Hidt  with  i\ 
and  that  the  real  attitude  of  the  (Iflwrnwiit  v/w  n 
of  perfect  "  neutraMly  in  their  wht.timi  to  hoik  jnerl/V 
The  Private  Secretary  to  Lonl  Lanndowm*  whili-  rim) 
indicating  that  it  was  only  prwtwijuition.  in  ii-:pr()«'«'i: 
ings  from   which  (rovenun^nt  oOiciuls  w«*n»  iH'<'f*>s;Hf 
debarred  concluded  this  iinporlant    U»U«»r,  ml<InM>*r«i 
the  General  Secretary  to  th<»  (longrtv^,  with  tin*  fol!«t 
in^f  observation  :— 

"  In  reference  toa  ^peciftccjn^tion  whirh  you  ntlrtr*4 
ed  to  His  Excellency,  I  n?n  to  way,  Uinf,  tin*  cmU»rM  npj 
only  to  those  who  are  actually,  at  th<*  Unit*  h«»$«sj,  (i 
vernment  servants,  hnt  not,  to  ]K»nsiont*r»<  nix!  «tii**rH  w 
have  quitted  the  service  of  Mu»  <iovi»rnn)c)it  {cir  j*i>«*fl, 
A  pointed  r^fer^ncr*  to  thin  PUHMJH^  iuriiimi  1 
been  deemed  neewiry  not  only  to  «*x»'m{»!ify  I 
secret  disposition  of  th«>  fndinn  bnmitirri 
popular  institutions  but  nlsn  to  rr*iruivf%  if  j 
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lurking  suspicion  which,  having  regard  to  thnt  di-pn- 
#itiott,  yet:  prevails  in  certain  quartern  and  particularly 
among  a  class  of  Indian  ofiiewls,  Umt  the  (roverwneflt 
is  really  ill-disposed  towards  the  ('ontjress  and  that  it  in 
not  *»afrt  for  pensioners  or  even  retained  Government 
ndvocatpj?  to  express  any  sympathy  for  flu*  iVrjgWH 
movement,  ft  cannot,  however,  he  denied  that  although 
the  Supreme  Government  has  been  uetiewlly  quit*1 
frnnk  nut!  intelli^ihli»  in  th»*  <*xpnsii inti  «»f  its  views 
about  the  ('ongrcss,  i.hi*  ideas  of  tli*>  ,vuhi*riliiiatt*  »<!- 
Tniuistratio^ns  in  their  pr.'tH ical  npplicati«»ti  haN*1  seldom 
been  free  from  a  distinct  hiu*  n^Minst  it  ;  and  fhw  who 
had  from  an  early  slnm^  of  lh»*  (ft»n^res>  !»-»«*kt*d  through 
the  n>so-lii;tefl  <?Hicijd  Fperfa^les  nisd  r»tiil*t  nev*»r 
-  discern  the  rock  ahead  regard*'*!  thf*  riioveinerti  wttlt 
positive  jenlotisy  and  suspicion,  and  ever  MUCI*  I  hi* 
fourth  <'ongreH«  at  Atlahnlmd  it  Kys{»«nw*ie  c»unpnii»n 
was  kept  up  not  only  U>disrn»rlit  the  orpinixatitw*  hut 
also  to  cahuruiiate  it  before  t.lic  British  puhli**,  Th«* 
hureaticrncy  us  n  whole  wns  like  Nni'ci^stjs  of  old  1*0 
enchanted  with  the  loveliness  of  it*  own  shadow  flint  it 
had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  iuclihaiio**  to  twitein- 
plnte  hentily  in  others  ;  while  those  plncfd  hiijli  in 
offices  resented  nil  suggestion*  at  improvement K  nt*  it 
direct  reflection  ngnhist  them. 

It  W«H  at  this  M's.Hion  of  1HJM)  tlwt  it  deri^iof!  WIIP 
arrived  rtt  for  holding  H  session  of  the  (Ym^rtw  tit  I*<t«- 
don  in  1892,  Owing,  however >  to  flu*  iinpi*iidiiig 
general  election  in  1891  the  prnpowil  wn»*  MibHHjwntly 
postponed  and  never  afterwnrdn  revived  om'in^  to  m 
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difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  rehtfm*  ml  van  fag*'* 
and  disadvantages  of  such  a  venturesome  step.  In  1^02 
Sir  Charles  Elliott's  notorious  Jury  Notification  was 
published  and  the  whole  country  was  convulsed  by  t!u» 
threatened  abrogation  of  a  valued,  vested  ri^ht  Kon^nl 
naturally  led  a  violent  agitation  ;  but  tin*  country  was  m> 
longer  a  congeries  of  disintegrated  peoples  ami  tin* 
Congress  at  once  took  up  the  question  in  right  minn^U 
A  Jury  Commission  was  appointed  and  in  l,h<*  end  not 
only  was  the  obnoxious  notification  withdrawn,  but  a 
distinct  advance  was  secured  towards  n  further,  fhnuuh 
limited,  extension  of  that  system. 

Another  brilliant  session  of  the  Congress  wan  flin! 
held  in  1893  in  the  historic  capital  of  the*  Punjab. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  M.P.,  who  mwitly  r«»ttinuMl  to 
Parliament  by  the  Uritish  constitu«»Mcy  of  <Vnlntl 
Finsbury  was  the  first  Indian  that  sat  in  ilu»  Hrili>h 
House  of  Commons,  was  again  unanimously  i'l*»i»ft»d  as 
President  of  the  Congress  thin  year.  Tin*  t»«*nn»!iilou»» 
ovation  which  he  received  from  th«*  wnnii-hi*nrtr»|  IUH! 
chivalrous  people  of  the  land  of  tin*  Fiv«*  Uivi'r* 
resembled  more  the  tritnnphal  entry  ofn  *'oiH|iii*rin^ 
bero  than  a  custotnary  ceremonial  dk'mottHtrntinn  ; 
and  a  conquering  hero  it  was  wlio  had  imf  only 
opened  the  gate  of  the  Mother  of  Piirlium-nU  in  Iht* 
Indian  people;  but  also  came  out  triumphant  with  tin* 
famous  Resolution  of  the  House  of  (.'ommmm  of  (hi* 
2nd  Jane  on  the  important  question  of  the  Kimulfn- 
neous  Kxaminationa  for  the  Indian  Civil  Sftvicw, 
Mr,  Dadabhai  also  brought  with  him  the  wH 
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messages  of  goodwill  and  sympathy  not    only  from  bis 
own  constituency,  but  also  from  the  Irish  Labour  and 
Kadical  members   of  the  House,    who   through   their 
accredited  mouthpiece,     Mr.  Davitt,   charged  him    on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England, — "  Don't  foigefc 
to  tell  your  colleagues  at  the  Congress  that  every  one  of 
Ireland's  Home  Rule  members  in  Parliament  is  at  your 
back  in  the  cause  of  the  Indian  People."     A  session  of 
the   Congress   held    under    such  happy   auspices   and 
under  the  leadership  of  such    a  man  was  bound  to  be  a 
most  unqualified  success  both  in   form    as    well    as    in 
substance.       It  was  at  this  session  that  the  question  of 
the   Medical    Service,   of   which   the   late     lamented 
Dr.  Bahadurji  of  Bombay  was  such  a  staunch  advocate, 
received  the  earliest  attention  of  the  national  assembly, 
and   the   important    question    of   the     Separation     of 
Judicial  and  Executive  functions    assumed   a  practical 
shape   in    the   appointment   of   a  Committee    of   the 
Congress  to  formulate  definite  schemes  for  the  proposed 
reform.     But  perhaps  the   highest   interest   evoked  at 
this  session  was  embodied   in    the   protests   which  the 
Congress  entered   against   the    closing    of  the    Indian 
mints  to  private  coinage  of  silver,  whereby  the   people 
were  subjected  to  a  further   indirect  taxation  and  some 
of  the  most   important   trades   and   industries   in    the 
country   seriously    disorganized   and   injured,   as  also 
against  a  system  of  State-regulated  immorality  practised 
in  the   Indian   cantonments  which   had  been   dragged 
into  light  by  a   Purity    Society   in  England   specially 
under   the  indefatigable    exertions  of  Mrs.   Josephine 
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Butler,  whose  thrilling  revelations  were  at  first  stoutly 
repudiated  by  Lord  Roberts,  then  tin*  Omirmnder-itt- 
Chief  in  India,  but  were  ultimately  fully  eonfirnwl  hy 
a  Departmental  Committee  appoints!  hy  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  independently  investigate  into  Uu»  mailer. 
It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Lord  .Robert*  that 
when  the  odioxis  charge  was  proved  bcyoml  qu^tion,  t,h*» 
gallant  soldier  voluntarily  came  forward  to  oft«T  bin 
unqualified  apology  to  Mrs,  Butler  and  her  collragwH 
among  whom  were  included  two  American  huli««s  who 
were  also  members  of  the  {Society  and  had  tnlwi  a 
prominent  part  in  the  shameful  disclosures  whiwh,  in  tke 
words  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Wacha  who  with  his  clwnu'teristw 
force  of  facts  and  figures  moved  the  resolution,  at  Insf, 
46  unmasked  the  organized  official  hypoerwy  of  those  in 
India  who  had  so  long  successfully  misled  Uu»  British 
public." 

The  Madras  Congress  of  1H1M  niuier  the  presidrwy 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  M.i\,  was  marked  by  ronsiilerubh* 
excitement  over  the  questions  of  two  fr«%sh  imposts 
proposed  to  be  laid  on  the  already  overburdened,  Indiun 
taxpayer:  one  was  called  a  countervailing  exeise  duty 
on  Indian  cotton  manufactures  evidently  itttrcKlttm! 
under  pressure  from  Lancashire ;  while  the  cither  WHJ* 
the  levy  of  an  arbitrary  penalty  in  the  srimpf*  of 
of  punitive  police  forces  quartered  i«  disturbed  urn&H 
under  an  amendment  of  the  Indian  Police  Act  of 
1861.  The  excise  duty  has  dona  Its  best  to  cripple  the 
infant  textile  industries  of  Bombay,  while  the  poiicit*** 
penalty  has  ever  since  fallen  heavily  on  the  guilty 
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the  innocent;  alike  and  is  mu4.  sorely  relented  by  n 
suffering  people  an  beinj*  due  solely  to  the  ineottipetency 
of  the  ordinary  polioe  to  preserve  peace  and  order  in  thu 
eounfry.  It  H  felt,  and  regarded  by  the  people  HH  one 
of  thone  uvenijiny  thunderbolt*,  too  common  in  Indin, 
which  are  visited  on  th<»  Indian  peasant  when  Jupiter 
hiniKelf  IK  in  the*  wrong. 

Another    must    Mieee^sfvil  se:-,^i*>n  <>f  the   (^on^n^a 
wns  that  held  nt  Poonain   IKII;».      Having  lo*l  ln*r  fir,4 
ojjporttmity  th»»   fnjjital  of  th«»  l>eecun   had  to  wait  fur 
ten  h>n#  years  to  si»rure  l»er  flint  in  thryrurly  <*\pand« 
ing  <'y«*le  of  the  y;ii;antir  movement.   Mr.  Sun*ndm!iath 
Hannerjee,  who.se  nain**  was  n  -it;nal  for  poptilnr 
timsm,  was  the  !*reHident,  at  Ilii-  session  and  the  ri 
lihliA  addrt'HH  whieh  he  ileliveretl  rslnnftow  for  tiver 
bourn  and  a  half  wan  a  iimHterpieee  of  e)t»|ueruT«*  ruin* 
biriin^  faetn  with  rhetoric.     The  eotitttry    W»H   nt   thin 
time  Utreutenefl  with   another   reactionary  in**u^ure  of 
fur- Wishing  c'cninequenceH  tn  the   natJoiial    fiun*i*iiii*tiL 
The  le^al  practiticnrrrH  formed  the  hulk  of  the  iudejwm* 
dent  educatetl  conniHUiity,  who  led  public  opinion  iwitt 
guarded  popular  ri^htrt  and  priviJe^eK  in    tin*    f«u»try. 
Bein^  directly  under  tin*  authority  of  th**  Ili^h  (!ourtn 
they  were  comparatively   fret*   from  the  ittKhtiiiiiri*   «f 
local  oiliciiil   influence,  and  in  I  HIM  n  Hill  wiin  ititto* 
in  the  Supreme  LegtHlativt*   <.!ouncilf  nt  tlm  in- 
a  bureaucracy  which  WHH  iiover  «low  to  «i<*vip» 
for  striking  nt,  the  root  of  the  lining  H|iirit«  to 
fimf»tt<l  the  Li*^al   i'matitianerH1  Act  of  !  8711,  hy  which 
the    provincial  Ifgn!  ^ractitionerK  were  nought  to  bt 
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completely  subordinated  to  the  District  Judges  and  the 
Revenue  Commissioners.     Bengal  again  led  the  opposi- 
tion which   the  other  provinces  soon  joined,  and  the 
Congress  of  1895   entered   a  vigorous   protest  of  the 
united  country  against  this  mischievous  measure.     The 
High    Courts    generally    and  the  High   Court  at  Fort 
William  in  particular  here  supported  the  people  and  as 
in  the  case  of  the   Jury  Notification    so  in  the  case  of 
the  Legal  Practitioners'     Bill  a  threatened  danger  was 
turned  into  a  signal  success.     The    legal   practitioners 
were  not  only  saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  bureaucracy; 
but  the  dignity  of  their  position  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  repeal  of  the  degrading  provisions  in  the  exist- 
ing law  as   regards  imprisonment  in   certain  cases   of 
professional    misconduct.     In    1897    the   people  were 
rudely  apprised  of  the  existence    of  three   rusty    but 
deadly  weapons  in    the   armoury    of  Government    to 
summarily  dispose  of  the  liberty  of    a  British  subject. 
The  Sirdars  Natu  brothers   were  deported  by  the  Bom- 
bay Government  under  Bombay  Eegulation  XXV  of 
1827  without  a  trial  and  without  their  offence  being 
made  public,  and   the  Congress  of  the  year  entered  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  use  of  an  obsolete  Regula- 
tion which  was  expressly  intended  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  a  time  when  Britisb  power   was  hardly  esta- 
blished in  the  country  and  was  positively   threatened 
with  internal  commotions   of  no  ordinary  magnitude^ 
The  Congress  also  urged  for  the  repeal   of  the   three 
cognate  measures  for  the  three  Presidencies  which,  like 
the  three  Gorgon  Sisters,  had  but  one  eye  and  one 
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object;  to  terrorize  the  people—the  Bengal  Regulation 
TIT  of  1818,  the  Madras  Regulation  II  of  1  81  9  and  the 
Bombay    Regulation    XXV    of    1827,     Unfortunately 
however  a  nervous  bnreaut'nu'y  was   unwilling   to  part 
•with  even  the  most  indefensible  of  the  offensive  weapons 
in    its    possession,  and    neither   the   religion**    nor  the 
social  reformer,  nor  the  educationist,  nor  the   political 
demagogue  han  sine**  escaped  their  rut.hlesH    operation  ; 
while  the  barbarous   ine;»sun*s  are  still  HUspen<le;i  like 
the  proverbial    sword   of   Damocles  over  the  head**  of  a 
devoted  people  living  in   British  territories.      It  was  in 
this  year  also  thai,  the    initial    sN*p   wan   tnk<*!i  toward** 
widening  the  M*op*fc  of  the  law  of  sedition  by  anmiding 
>Se<*tion    11!!  -A  of  the    Indian  Penal  Clodi*  a^itinnt  the 
pledge  of  that  expert,  political  juggler,  Sir  JnwicH  Fit*/, 
Jamen  Stephen,  and   the  fu>t  foundation   laid  for  the 
ttUpprenHuw   of  liberty   of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
Frew,     Tlie  <.«ongrenH  at  ouce  ruined    tta  voice  ugainnt 
thin  dangerouf*  innovation  in  the  law  of  the  lnnctf  bat 
that   voici*    went   uttogethf»r    unheeil^l    in   the  rtniiig 
temper  of  the   hureaut'rary  with   what  renulfc  m  now 
well-known   to  the  country.      The  (fan  grew  of   Ifliri 
under  i!u*   preniilency  of  Mr,    I>»    K.  Waclin    W«H   ra** 
mnrkahle   for   the  inter«-Ht   it  evt>keil   in    the  quention 
of  immigratitni  in  Annum  and  ili«*  **  tneinnohoiy  iitfiin* 
itHH**  to  which  the  (Jovernment  of  Indiii  had  Huhtmtteci 
in  pontpcming  the  v«-ry  Hinnll   relief  which  Hir  Ifenry 
Cotton   hud   fought  K«   hard   to   grunt   to  tin*  iijcli*ist* 
wed   labourer*  in   the  ten-garden*.      it   wn«  lit   Hill 
aino  that,  with  n  view  to  mt*et  the  cieficit  of 
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the  expenses  of  the  Congress  organ  India  and  of  the 
British  Committee  in  England,  the  "  delegation  fee  " 
was  raised  from  Es.  10  to  Bs.  20  with  effect  from  1902. 
This  increase  was  to  no  small  extent  responsible  for 
thinner  attendance  of  delegates  at  some  of  the  subse- 
quent Congresses  and  continued  to  be  a  source  of  bitter 
complaint  until  the  Bankipnr  Congress  of  1912,  when 
it  was  remitted  to  its  former  incidence. 

The  Bombay  Congress  of  1904  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  Henry  Cotton  and  the  Benares  Congress  of 
1905  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gropal 
Krishna  Gokhale  were  also*  among  the  remarkable 
sessions  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  former  dealt 
with  the  reactionary  policy  of  Lord  Curzon's  adminis- 
tration as  evidenced  by  the  Indian  Universities  Bill, 
the  Bengal  Partition  Scheme  and  the  Official  Secrets 
Bill ;  while  the  latter  witnessed  the  first  manifestation 
gf  the  new  spirit  evoked  by  the  recently  established 
Swadeshi  movement  consequent  upon  the  Partition  of 
Bengal,  which  will  be  separately  dealt  with  later  on. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  whatever  the 
attitude  of  the  Anglo-Indian  bureaucracy  was,  the 
supreme  head  of  the  administration  had  throughout 
maintained  an  attitude  of  perfect  neutrality  between, 
that  bureaucracy  and  the  people  as  represented  by  the 
Congress.  It  was,  however,  reserved  only  for  Lord 
Curzon  to  thoroughly  identify  himself  with  the  bureau- 
cracy and  to  treat  the  Indian  National  Congress,  as  in- 
deed everything  Indian,  with  positive  discourtesy.  He 
refused  to  receive  a  deputation  which  proposed  to  wait 
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upon  His  Kx^llcney  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry 
4Jotton  with  th<*  resolutions  of  the  Bombay  Congress  of 
1904-     The  refusal  though  meanly    discourteous     was 
not  altogether    unexpected.     The    Congress   of     1904 
bad  not  only  entered  its   protests    against  the  official i- 
ssation   of   the     Universities  and     the,    newly  hatched 
scheme  of  th«  Partition   of  Bengal,   two  of  the    most 
cherished    fadn   of    tho     Indian     Kaiser,    whose      chief 
enemy  according   to  th**    Times  was    his    own    tongue 
next  to  his  manners;    hut    it   was  this  time  presided 
over  by  a  man  whos*>  pro  Indian   tendencies  had   been 
Song  known  t,o  the   bureaucjraoy,   a   man   whose     stern 
opposition  to  any  nrhwm*.  of   dismemberment  of    a,  pro*- 
vino«%  which   h«   was    proud   to    call  the  land   of    his 
adoption  for  which   ht»    earned    the  sobriquet    of    the 
**  White  Bahu  **  hum   the    demoralized  members  of  his 
own  twvt«f%  wan  pronounced  aw  long  ago   as  1896   and 
whom  the  Ai  Superior  l*er«ou  "  bad  not  only  treacherously 
thrown  to  the  wolven   for  his  benevolent  efforts  to  add 
an  dtjht  tmmi  «ilver  piece  to  the  hard  lot  of  legalized 
slavery  in  the  tea  gardens  of  Assam,  but  had  actually. 
removed  out  of  bin  way  by  effectually  barring  him  from 
the   Hatrapy  of  Bengal  mm  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
another  valuable  life,  ivnd  above  all  a  man,  whose  im- 
mmm  popularity  in  the  country  could  by  no    means 
have  been  pleading  to  the  proud  Viceroy,  was   perhaps 
not  the  man  whom  his  Magnificence  could  have    con- 
tiiteBfcly  with  bin  hiRh  cliRBifcy  and  higher  insolence, 
admitted  to  bin  august  presence.      Sir  Henry  Cotton »> 
komtar,  *t  &  huge  witl^partition  demonstra* 
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tion  held  at  the  Calcutta  Town  Hall  and  then  went   to 
Assam  the  closing  scene  of  his  distinguished  official  career 
in  India.  Such  was  the  demoralisation  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  there  too  he  had   to   encounter  a  worthy  Ii<*nt.<*n~ 
ant  of  a  worthy   general.     His   successor  Mr.   ,!.  B. 
(afterwards  Sir  Bamfylde)  Fuller  treated  him  with  such 
gross   discourtesy   as   was    utterly   repugnant   to    the 
ordinary  rules  of  hospitality  in  Eastern   countries,  and 
people  were  not  wanting  who  actually  gave  expression 
to   a   supposition   that  the  Chief  Commissioner  acted 
either  under   inspiration,  or   through  intuition.     But 
Sir  Henry  had  his  ample  compensation  in   the  unique 
hearty  reception  which  the  people  of  Annam  gave  him 
on  the  occasion  to  the  infinite  chagrin  and  mortification 
of  the  future  hammering  Lat,  who  to  avenge  a  nuppcwd 
insult  thus  offered  by  the  people  completed  the  triumph 
of  his  magnificent  meanness  by  ordering  the   removal 
of  a  silent  portrait  which  a  grateful  people  Imd  prwnt- 
ed  to  the  6*owhati  College  whose  name  however  in*  wan 
unable  to  efface.     In    1898    when    Sir   Henry  (fctton 
left  Assam  he  received  such   nn  ovation    an  had  m*ver 
been  accorded  to   any   administrator   of  Umt  planter"' 
ridden  province,   and   ?o   great   wan  IUH  popularity  in 
Bengal  that  a  whole  district  town   came  with  a  farewell 
address  to  receive  him  at  a  railway  terminu*  on  th« 
sandy  banks  of  the  Ganges  where    he  firnt  touched  the 
soil  of  Bengal  on  his   return  journey,  while  thi*  warm 
reception  given  to  him  in  the  metropolis  of  the  cmptr* 
was  second   only '  to  that  of  the  Marquin  of  Kipwi  in 
1884.     The  people  had  under  the  inspiration  of  th* 
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Congress  learnt  to  rine  above  the  frown  of  official  dis- 
pleasure, learnt  to  renpecfc  themselves  and  learnt  to 
honour  those  to  whom  honour  wan  justly  due. 

But  perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  session  of  the 
Congress  held  since  the  Kradlaugh  Congress  of  1880 
and  undoubtedly  the  most  stormy  session  that  efttne  to  a 
sueeesflful  termination  wits  that  held  in  Calcutta  in 
1000  under  the  thin)  and  last  presidency  of  Mr* 
Dadnbhai  Naoroji.  If,  was  at  thin  sens  ton  that  the  long 
pent-up  resentment  of  f.he  peoph*  at  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  the  (lovernment  towards  popular  de*- 
I  by  an  avowed  policy  of  reaction  luui 
along  the  whole  line,  hurst  forth  ittto  ii 
bla/,e  and  the  CongnM*  wan  for  the  first  Mm«»  tltreatenrd 
with  a  split  which  only  the  strong  and  revered  pi*r«on* 
nlity  of  I)ada{>hai  averted  for  th**  time  being.  In  thin 
Congress  the  four  faruoun  renohitionM  were  imnned  which 
embodied  the  spirit  of  the  time  unc!  afterwardn 
at  least  the  ontenHihle  CIUHI*  of  tt  tnost 
Hchinm  in  the  OongreRH  caniju  It  wiw  ut  thin 
that  Mr.  Dadahhat  in  IIIH  PreHtti^ntm]  Ad*!: 
tliat  historiit  expression  w/ruwy,  which  wa^  nuhn 
UM*»<1  an.  a  watchword  by  a  m*rfioi»  of  the  National wt 
Party  lea<!ing  ultimately  to  an  ugly  devt*!oj*rnt*fit  of  the 
new  HitwiitmiK  Thf».<f*  will  be  latticed  in  i!i-tnil  fntt*r  on. 
Hitch  i«  the  nhort  Huiiimary  of  the  Mtrt«mmuM  cmrwr 
of  the  liatJoriii!  tiiovemenf;  during  tli*^  fir.4  iwf»nly4w0 
ywtw  nf  itn  lift*,  AH  ihm  twenty-two  Mf>HHiuiin  wr rt 

*    *  *      I*       t  /•  «  *  •  ...I      uy  m 

Hpirit  of  ««if -Hficriftcf*  wbioh   uicmo  cuuW  imvo  knfit 
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fire  burning  in  the  midst  of  the  frosty  atmosphere  by 
which  its  path  had  been  throughout  surrounded. 
The  abortive  session  of  1907  opened  a  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  movement  which  with  its  subse- 
quent career  is  reserved  for  separate  treatment.  If 
only  a  few  of  the  sessions  have  been  selected  for  special 
reference  in  this  report  it  is  simply  with  a  view  to- 
direct  the  attention  of  the  young  student  of  Indian 
politics  to  those  landmarks  which  may  serve  as  a  useful 
guide  to  a  careful  study  of  some  of  the  important 
stages  through  which  the  Congress  has  passed  in  its- 
evolution  of  the  national  life.  Among  the  various  sub- 
,  jectSj  embracing  nearly  all  the  political  issues  material 

to  the  development  of  that  life,  which  have  received  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  during  this  period,  the  reform 
f  and  expansion  of  the  Legislative  Councils,,  the  separa- 

}  lion  of  Judicial  and  Executive  functions,  simultaneous- 

examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Services,  the  reduction 

*  of  Military  Expenditure  and  a  fair  adjustment  of  account 

-  between   the  Indian  and   the  British  Exchequers,  the 
larger  employment  of  the  children   of  the  soil  in  the 

\  Public  Services  and  the  maintenance  of  strict  economy 

]  in  the  most  costly,  if  not  the  most  extravagant,    ad- 

1  ministration  in  the  world,  the   reform  of  the  Executive 

i  Councils  of  the  Governor- General  and  of  the  Secretary 

I  of  State  by  the  admission  of  qualified  natives  of  India 

I  into  them,  the  position  of  Indians  in  the  Colonies  of 

|  Great  Britain,  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  Edu- 

|  cation  in  all   its  branches,  and  the  economic  develop- 

;|  merit  of  the  country  as  a  means  to  prevent   periodical 
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visitations  of  famine*,  and  a  fair  reduction  of  the* 
heavienfc  of  taxations  upon  th<*  poori'nt  of  pf-opl**  in  thf* 
world,  have  bw*n  the  most  tmpnrtant  tint!  common  to  all 
th<»  <!ongr«*HH«»H,  although  n«*w  faffs  Imvi*  (won  n«  Id  need 
and  fr*»sh  lights  thrown  on  nlm<wt  *wh  of  thfw 
tions  at  t»v«»ry  Huee*»«*ding  S«»HSU>II,  Thi*  ninfiy- 
n^tiviti^s  of  thf*  tnov*MruMil,  t»m»H-H'r  with  fch**  viw<t 
aniotmt  of  i.hoti^hl  if  Jut^  ^ivm  fo  n»Nirty  nil  tit** 
ntu'»»M  of  IJic*  j»i»ojiU\  fhf*  mtsuiM  whirU  lln*  rul 
winlnui  an«l  jril rin|..i^in  «»!'  It'**  *v»uufry  lun**  h«***!t  idsli*  In 
foriiMilaii*  for  th'Mi1  n*:u«*fiy  HIM!  itbn**  ntl  i!i**  path 
whi«'h  it,  hnsNn  r|*»nrly  -'Ui«l  «i*'IhjtU*ly  1aiil  out  for  thf  utti- 
trial**  aihtiiu?;»«Nf  of  ih**  ^ihaliotj  of  l!**«  ronntry*  will  li*« 
found  writ  l»rp*  HI  th**  pn^fN  «tf  thi*  f!»»ti|*rf*?*P  rrrorcln 
if:  will  t<»*  for  tin*  fufart*  ht**forirtfi  to  r*riti«f«Ily 
*  iunl  «$ff.  iht*nt  for  HP*  KttttitMit  of  liultnii  |iofitiifH» 
hintory  of  thi*  <'onMt.ihitw»  of  th«*  Ckwgr**^  of 
whioh  w>  iiatith  HUM  hftni  imp!**  m  hilisr  yinir^  tnny  H!KO 
h**  briefly  rwticw!  Iit*n\  It  wiv**  nt  tin*  Thtrti  CJnngrfw 
ht»lcl  at  MmlruH  in  IHH7  ttini  n  rkiriiitiilt.t*!*  WMK  ii{i|iiiint* 
tnl  to  fritwt*  H  Ht«t  of  ruh""*  f*>r  tin*  i^uidniif^  tif  tin*  (?ott- 
l»r»»HH.  Th»*  C.)o?unutt.»*f»  HtiimtiittMi  n  i*rt  «f  wi»ti-ii**vii4t*!| 
ru1«*H  which  th*»  ^Nitij^ri^H  from  yt*nr  to  your  put  olT  for 
tli**  4'tiOMili'rM i«»u  itf  f*/M'h  Hit*'i't*i*fiiii«4  Hi4MHioii«  In  fitrf,, 
of  thf  If.'nlitit*  rn«*fnhfr>*,  p'-ii^tii^  lo  ihr  uitwritttni 

tll  of  «OIti»*  iff  tin*  f|H*4|,  HftvilOrMil  f*l*|tr»*»t'*JjfflliVi» 

*;  itt  th<*  %it*flil,   \f*h*-*tiH'ftf ly  iijijMi^Hl   tfit*  f*»r* 
it    of  a  hnnl»nni!-f/tMt   i**snHl.|liilinii    fur  thi*   (!i»n» 
i»  I  HUH  tin*  matter  h^iug  rlnprly    pr^*»**({, 
ptwt*«i   «   rmjhiUuii    ni«kivip(    tilt*    *  * 
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Congress  Committees"  appointed  by  the  Second  Con- 
gress in   1886  to  form  "Central  Committees"  in  their 
respective  provinces  and  appointed  another  Committee 
to  consider  the  Draft  Constitution  circulated   by  the 
Eeception   Committee   of  Madras.     Jn   the  following 
year    when    the    policy  of  procrastination   could   be 
carried  no  farther,  the  Congress  at  last  passed  eleven 
good  rules  defining  the  object  of  the  Congress,  though 
somewhat  loosely  expressed,  as  being  the  "  promotion 
by  constitutional  means  of  the  interests  and  the  well- 
being  of  th.e  people  of  the  Indian  Empire."     The  other 
rules  provided  for  the   establishment  of  a  Committee 
styled   "  The  Indian  Congress  Committee,"   afterwards 
known  as  the   "  All-India  Congress  Committee "  and 
the  appointment  of  "  Provincial  Congress  Committees  " 
at  the  capitals  of  the  different  Provinces.     It  was  at 
this  Congress  also  that  the  nomination  of  the  Congress 
President  as  well  as  the  drafting  of   the   Resolutions 
were  formally  made  over  to  the  Indian  Congress  Com- 
mittee.    The  maintenance  of  the  British  Committee  in 
England  was  also  made  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress.     Then  there  was  a  lull  until  1906  when  the 
rules  were  further  extended  and  revised.     This  time 
the  Standing   Congress  Committee  was  fully  organised 
by  a  fair  re-distribution   of  its   members   among  the 
various  provinces,  the  rule  for  the   selection    of  the 
President  made  still  more  circumscribed  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Standing  Congress  Committee  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  President-Elect  made  final  to  avoid  an  ugly 
discussion  on  the  subject  at  any  session  of  the  Congress, 
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which  had  manifested  itself  at  some  of  the 
Congresses.     For   several   years   past  some 
had  been   experienced  in  forming  a  properly 
ve  Subjects  Committee  and  one  of  the  rules 
not  only  limited  the  number  of  members 
Subjects   Committee,   but  also  distributed  the 
fairly  among  the  different  provinces.   The  Con- 
broke  down  in  1907  and  the  next  step   taken  by 
was    the    comprehensive    and     codified 
provided   by  the  Allahabad  Convention  of 
Mr.  Hume  was  the   General  Secretary   of  the 
3S  from  its  very  beginning.    It  was  several  times 
to  install  him  once  in  the  Presidential  Chair; 
"  Father    of  the    Congress"  could    never   be 
to  exchange  the  sword  for  the  crown  and  so 
to  be  its  Secretary  till  his  death  in  July 
,^~        In   1890-91   Pundit  Ajudhianath  and  in  1893 
t    -Ananda  Charlu  acted  as  Joint  General  Secretaries. 
,     l£-urne  left  India  in  1894,  and   Mr.  D.  E,  Wacha 
;    Appointed  Joint  General  Secretary  to  act  for  him 
Ixidia   from   1895,   Mr.   Gokhale  being  appointed 
Jltioual  Secretary  from  1903.    Since  1912  Mr.  D.  E 
and  Mr.  G,  K.  Gokhale  were  Joint  Secretaries, 
still  holds  his  appointment,  but  Mr.  Gok- 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Daji  Abaji  Khare  iu  1908. 
»    birthplace  of  the  Congress    has    long  maintained 
o^szecutive  leadership  of  the  organisation  ;    but  it 
recently   been    transferred    to   Madras.     In   1889 
ss:rs.     W.    C.    Bonnerjee,    Pherozeshah   Mehta   and 
Charlu  were  appointed   Standing  Counsel   of 
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the  Congress  to  advise  the  Secretary  in  all  matter*  of 
importance,  an  arrangement  which  afterwards  ceriswl  to 
be  necessary  under  the  subsequent  Constitution  of  the 
Congress.  In  point  of  organising  spirit  evoked  by  the* 
Congress,  Bombay  again  heads  the  list  among  all  UK* 
major  provinces.  While  it  has  been  HO  far  poHHibU* 
for  Bengal  and  Madras  to  hold  their  turn  of  tin*  Con- 
gress Sessions  only  in  the  two  capital  cities,  nwl  for  i.h<» 
United  Provinces  in  three  places,  Bombay  has  h*-]?!  lit** 
Congress  at  five  different  centres  within  the  Pr^itlniu-y 
with  equal  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  this  eventful  eniwr 
of  the  Congress  movement,  it  will  appear  that  its   erne 
object  has  been  the  upbuilding  of  an  Indian  National  lift* 
and  to  that  end  it  has  throughout  laboured  to  g<M»*rat*» 
forces  for  the  fusion  of  a  heterogeneous  population  info 
a  homogeneous  mass  and*  then  to  dirwt  its  w**i«;ht  awl 
impetus  to  operate  against  the  stubborn    r***iMmin»  of 
an  impregnable  bureaucracy  UH  strong  in  its   organ  tort* 
tion  as  it  is  conservative  in  its  instiwt.H  nud  tradition^ 
The    various   questions,    to    which    tin*   <*otigr<w    IMH 
drawn    attention,    are   all  Ktipp!«*mentnry   to  thai  OM«* 
great  object;,  and  although   thi-y  nr*»  »j»jmri'i>lly  imli- 
pendent  of  one  another,  they  form  IIH  if,  wt*r*»  <'!tw* 
in  a  chain  which  dniwn  Iik<»  a  <M.»nl«»n  wii 
common  point  encircling  a  conunon  <witri*. 
tirnen  argued  that  ll»i»  l!<nj^nw  mi^ht  luw  <tnifi*  |^iti«r 
by  corcentrntirjg  itn  attention  only  to  n  fVw   int|-ttti:i».f 
points  instead  of  diV^ipafiu^   tin  i>!M*rgii-4  m#-r  nn  in*- 
ami.     But  it  in  as  «>ft**n  «\>rli»«iki*i|   fhni.  Mt.-h  n 
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selection  is  only  possible  where  the  contending  forces 
are  fairly  matched,  and  both  sides  command  a  base  for 
their  respective  operation**.  Here  the  entire  ground 
being  in  the  effective  occupation  of  one  party,  the  other 
aide  was  hound  to  deliver  nn  attack  everywhere  to 
gain  a  footing  Home-where.  The  work  of  the  fbrtgmw 
at  the  outttet  wan  more  of  new  creation  than  of  normal 
development.  It  had  to  produce  men  us  well  RH 
materials  and  to  devise  plans  for  the  execution  of  it« 
uphill  work.  There  wa';  not  n  single  ground  upon 
whieh  the  p**op]i*  could  stand  on  their  l**^,  Kv**ry 
avenue  in  political  lift*  ww  closed  against  them,  while 
the  people  th<*w*i*lve^  were  disintegrated  i%*Wf»en^H 
without  any  clear  perception  of  the  various  disabilitieH 
under  which  ll»**y  laboured  and  uithouf  any  tnmtH 
tfantli  anywhere  in  ,t!u«  ndnuiiii-fraiirHi  of  the  routilry 
to  prt*sH  ft>r  their  MihititUK  *J*h**y  w»»rt»  prnrticaUy  I  fit* 
innderH  in  their  own  nutivt*  liurl.  H«*sitt»*^t  wh«*r<*  n 
body  HiiOVrs  fmrn  Hi*riotiM  rofiipliniltmir  <tf  u  number  of 
mm  If  r»rtlndii*h't  it  in  diHicuii  to  prt^rribi*  «»r  r**ty  upon 
a  SIHK;!**  Hp«*<'il»c  UH  a  pmiarea  f»*r  all  the  rofnplfiittt*, 
The  ronyr*'^1  wn^  t}i«*ri*fon»,  fully  ju^ltft»*d,  nt  nil  *«v«*utH 
in  if.H  initial  Hlai»«*t  to  draw  atieufitfu  of  brtth  th** 

whii'h   tin*  tHntnfry   ^nllVr^I,  at«*i    which   wrr<*  itn 
nbjerl    to  ri*!ijfily  by  roi»-rjtuii<tunl  m»*»triH  urid 
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THE  SURAT  IMBROGLIO  AND  THE  ALLAHABAD  CONVENTION 

Twenty  Sessions  of  the  Congress  were  held  in  pe] 
feet  peace  and  patience  supported  only  by  an  unswervin 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  strong  sense    of  Britis 
justice  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  British  statesmar 
ship  of  which  it  was  confidently  affirmed  that   if  ; 
had   blundered   in   many   places  had  failed  no  whei 
at  the   end,    although    within    this  sufficiently   Ion 
period   the   only   concession    of   note  obtained  was 
half-hearted    measure    of    nominal     reform     of    tt 
Indian  Councils  under  a  Parliamentary  Statute  of  189 
which  the  Government    of   India    took    precious   goo 
-care  still  further  to    restrict   in   its    application    as    a 
experiment.  It  was  a  reform  to  which  the  Congress  ha 
attached  the  greatest  importance  from  the  very   begir 
ning  and  for  which  it  had  made  no  small  sacrifices  bot 
here  as  well'as  in  England.    In  1890  Charles  Bradlaug 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress  at  last  introduced  in  the  Con 
mons  a  Bill  for  this  reform   and  the  Government  of  ti 
day,   true   to   its    conservative   instinct  and  traditioi 
seeing  that   a   change   was   inevitable  adroitly  wreste 
away  the  proposed  legislation  from    the  hand   of  a  pri 
vate  radical  member  and   introduced    a  Bill  of  its  ow 
which  was  a  perfect  counterfeit  both  in  form  as  well  a 
substance.     In  vain  Mr.  Gladstone   expressed  the  hop 
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that  in  its  practical  operation  it  might  carry  HORN*  value 
with  the  people  and  Lord  OOBK*  so-called  reform  measure 
fell  flat  upon  the  country.  AH  regards  the  other  com* 
plaints  of  the  Congress  and  the  people  not  even  a  courte- 
ous reply  was  vouchsafed  fro  any  of  them.  A  feeling  wan 
thtiK  gradually  gaining  ground  in  the  country,  in  npite 
of  tin*  rnbmi  optimism  of  its  leaders,  that  the  Govern* 
xnetit  with  all  its  commissions  and  <'wwwtt«***s,  an  well 
as  its  elaborate  minutes,  d«»spatt*ht*s  awt  r**Holutionrt 
WHS  not  dispo*«»d  to  make  any  r«*al  rimn^Hmui  to  the 
p<*oplf  ;  Uiuf  its  s*»tt.|f»<I  policy  wa>  h>  k**i»p  thf  ptu*pl<* 
und«-»r  p^rp^hiiil  ttit*«Sn^**  ntid  govern  tin*  ratinlry  by  itn 
mutual  |)yr«if  p*'!irH«*  displays  of  honour*  and  tiU<»*  and 


morn*!  h**r«*  nil*!  n  nini,-«»l  U»f*r«»  to  the   rliUdren    of  the 
miit  ir*  th*%  puhltr  -i»rvit'*',s  mid  ahov«»  nil    hy 
oliiigitig  to  t!u*  p**s{ili*»tm1  dortriniMi-f  tlividf 
Tht*  f****liii^  was    perhapn    soim*w!int    **iiiggt»riiti*d  nnd 
itot  fully  justiiU«d  ;  hut  tiit*ri*  it  WHM  among  n  rtiiiMider* 
able  MH'tion  of  I  hi*  p»*«fplf«  who  Hiw*«r«*ly   !«*tit»vt*«i   thut 
th**  authorities  w»»n%  HH  n  whol<%  strongly   ijpj«u*i»d    to 
tht*   slightest    tiio«lilM*nti*»t    of   tht*   v<*Ht««d   rights  find 
privi!t»g**M  »if  tin*   huri'iui<Tii**y   upou 
Htn*ngth    th«*    «ifV*fy    uf    tht»    Kmpire 
tu   tit*    lmM«d    and    that    a**    nurh   thi*y  wen*  fully 
pnrrii    t«>   treat    Indian    pufjlir  opinion    nn   voirini    by 
tin*   ronj$rt**js   ?*M   wt»Il    iw    Hit*    I*r«*Hi4,    with     jn»rft«ot 
itidiilWrtici*   if  tint   with    iittMitluti*  »li*rt*g»trd   nn«l   «in* 
ti*mpt«    M«*n  wi*rt*  noi  tt$di*«t   wanting   t«vi*ii    t«    high 

xnftppwt   ttitnr    tingrrn   nt 
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suggestion  of  driving  discontent  under  ground.  This 
regrettable  feeling  became  farther  intensified  during  the 
weak  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Elgin  when  the  bureaucracy 
attained  its  highest  ascendancy  and  secured  a  complete 
f ;  mastery  over  the  administration.  When  King  Log  was 

succeeded  by  King  Stork  the  position  of  the  Congress 
became  still  more  critical.  No  viceroy  ever  came  out 
to  India  with  brighter  prospects  of  success  and  left 
it  with  greater  unpopularity  than  Lord  Curzon.  The 
retrograde  policy  which  he  so  vigorously  and  un- 
reservedly initiated  in  all  directions  culminated  in  a 
series  of  unpopular  measures  which  successively  mark- 
ed the  unfortunately  extended  period  of  his  viceroyalty. 
The  Official  Secrets  Act,  the  Indian  Universities  Act 
and  last  of  all  the  Partition  of  Bengal  followed  in  quick 
succession  and  the  wave  of  popular  discontent  began  to 
surge  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other*  He  was 
reported  to  have  actually  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  Viceroy  for  India,  and  whether  he  had  an 
eye  on  himself  or  not  it  was  a  'most  fortunate  circum- 
stance both  for  India  as  well  as  England  that  such  an 
extravagant  proposal  was  not  entertainable  under  the 
British  constitution.  The  efforts  of  the  Congress  dur- 
ing this  period  were  almost  paralysed,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  people  nearly  lost  all  confidence  in  its  propaganda. 
Towards  the  end  of  1905  the  Liberals  came  into 
power  with  Mr.  John  Morley  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  The  people  who  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Mr.  Morley's  liberalism  fondly  hoped  that  with  the 
change  of  government  a  change  would  also  be  perceiv- 
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ed  in  the  polky  of  the  Indian  adminigtration.  In  thi* 
they  were  painfully  dewived,  and  a  section  of  the 
Nationalist  party  as  represented  in  the  Congress  feeling 
themselves  tired  of  what  they  called  the  "  mendicant 
policy"  of  the  movement  wanted  to  divert  It  on  new 
linen.  This  the  sober  hviders,  backed  hy  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  Congress  and  th<*  country f  stout- 
ly resisted  and  th<*  result,  wax  that  the  people  w**re 
divided  into  two  wimps,  tiu*  Moderates  mul  the  Kxtr*** 
mists -—tevrns  inveni.ed  hy  th«*  olJiciul  organs  sin<*e  1WM, 
hut  whi<-!i  ate  useti  in  these  paujes  in  no  offensive  serj-ii*. 
The  earliest  synif»(:om  of  this  difV«*n*Jire  n|»pr»ar*»«'l  :ti 
the  Benares  < -on pjnvN  «>f  1JM)."»,  nud  the  lirst  open  rup- 
ture manifest<fcd  itself  in  the  Calcutta  Congress  of  'HM'H*» 
when  a  small  body  of  these  'Extremists  finding  th«*iai- 
nelveH  amihle  to  have  their  own  wny  ruslted  out  of  the 
Panda!  leaving  however  no  perceptihip  void  itt  the 
de.nse.ly  packet!  asHembly  of  over  nixteon  httni)r«*d 
delegates  and  iive,  times  JIH  many  visitorn.  It  wan  no 
•doubt  true  that  th#  whole  c*ountry  had  grown  dixiuitis* 
fled  with  the  stolid  iTHiiffettnu^*  and  immohility  of  tht 
Government  and  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  th* 
educated  community  had  taken  deep  olTenrw  nt  th* 
constant  flouting  of  public  opinion  and  the  deliberate 
Hdhnbitution  of  a  policy  of  reaction  in  almost 
branch  of  fcha  administration.  Mcxierateit  Hud 
mifttrt  alike  and  with  equal  emphiwii*  proteufc^d 
the  attitude  of  the.  Government  and  with  *  quit} 
dfpiwoated  an  ignominioun  hogging  npirit  and 
the  peoplt  to  taka  their  pfcaiad  mor«  upon  juatios 
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upon  generosity  and  upon   their  own  jast  rights  more 
than  upon  concessions  of  Government.      There  was 
however  this  difference,  that   while  the  majority  of  the 
Nationalist  party   knew   what  they  were  about,  the 
minority  hardly  knew  their  own   mind  and  in  a  spirit 
of  exasperation    lost  their  balance-     At  this  memor- 
able session   held    under    the    third    and    the    last 
distinguished   presidency   of  the   Grand    Old    Man  of 
India,  the  Congress  unanimously  passed  four  important 
resolutions   which  bore   unmistakable   evidence*  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  confining  itself  however  within  the 
strict  limits  of  constitutional   agitation  and    in  keeping 
with  its  original  constitution  a«  well    an  its  past   tradi- 
tions.    These  were  Self-Government   on    the   Colonial 
lines.  National   Education,   Swadeshi   and    Boycott   of 
foreign  goods.     The  first   had  been  the  avowed  object 
of  the   Congress  almost   from  the   very  beginning.     It 
was  now  laid  down  with   precision  and    firmness  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  National   Assembly.     The   second 
resolution  was  felt  as  necessitated  by  the    oftinaiiisation 
of  the  Universities  and  the   threatened    rartaitment  of 
Education  under    the   policy    inaugurated    by    I*ord 
Curzon ;  the  third  was  deemed  imperatively  npceHtmry  for 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  dying    imhut* 
tries  of  the  country;  while  the  fourth  and  the  Innt  wiu* 
intended  as  a  protest  against   the   systematic*   limiting 
of  public  opinion   in   the    country,   an  also   to  draw 
the  attention   of    the    British     public  and     Purlin* 
ment  to  the  grievances  of  the  Indian   jwj»K     Th* 
first    resolution    was  announced     hy   the   Kxtmm*t 
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press  as  the  /Swttrq/'reHolution  though  the  dubious  word 
Swamy  was  to  he  found  nowhere  In  the  resolution 
iteelf,  and  was  used  only  once  by  the  President  in  his- 
inaugural  addrt^n  of  course  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
semje.  The  separatists  evidently  smarted  under  A 
sense  of  wrong  and  throughout  the  year  that  followed 
kept  up  an  agitation  through,  the  column**  of  their 
papers  an  well  an  upon  th**  platforms  decrying  the 
Congress  and  preaching  the  "utter  futility"  of  the 
Congress  propaganda  ;  although  what  other 
dum  there  wan  to  present  to  Uie  country,  they 
able  neither  to  formulate  nor  to  indicate.  Thein* 
was  apparently  a  work  of  destruction  ami  not  of 
construction. 

The  next  Congress  was  to  hav^  bi»ert  h«*ld  at 
Nagpore,  but  some  nerious  lo<*al  differences  ari«ingf  thf* 
All-India  Congress  l.Uimmitlet*  hud  to  cbnwRi*  thf* 
venue  of  the  session  from  Nagp*>ri*  to  Burnt  which  wan 
the  rival  candidate  for  the  honour  at.  the*  jwvicnig 
$e««5on  of  the  Oongre.HH.  Karly  in  November  ISO?  m 
rumour  wan  circulated  hy  «orne  rmwthie-vouH  or  dwign- 
iiig  people  that  thf>»  Twenty-Third  Hi*^ion  of  the  (lon- 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  thf  four 
H  of  tlu*  pm'ediog  Hertnion  nritl  thin 

p»*rrtiHfcenfcly  kept  up  till  tht*  2-fttt  mid  2$th 
December  when  all  the  d**l*»gatt*H  to  the  Twenty  'Third 
Indian  National  Oongresn  arrive*!  afc  Hurntt  although 
no  one  when  asked  wa»  able  pm*i«i»ly  to  refer  to  th« 
iotirce  of  hi«  information.  It  WIIH  evidently  like  th* 
proverbial  »tory  of  the  gho^t  whom  every  own  bad 
8 
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of,  but  none  had  seen.  The  Extremists  under  the 
leadership  of  that  remarkable  man,  Mr.  Bal  Grangadhar 
Tilak,  encamped  themselves  at  a  place  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Congress  camps,  and  many  were  the 
rumours  afloat  that  something  serious  was  going  to 
happen  at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  The  baseless 
accusation  about  the  exclusion  of  the  four  resolutions 
was  again  repeated  ;  but  it  was  at  once  refuted  not  only 
by  the  verbal  assurances  of  the  responsible  authorities 
okthe  Congress,  but  also  by  the  subsequent  production 
of  an  agenda  paper  containing  those  resolutions.  The 
oppositionists  then  laid  hold  on  the  question  of  presi- 
dentship and  urged  that  Lala  Lajput  Eoy  and  not  Dr. 
Rashbehary  Grhose  should  have  been  nominated  as 
president-elect.  The  patriotic  Lala  however  cut 
the  Grordian  knot  by  publicly  declining  to  stand  as 
candidate  for  the  presidential  chair.  Upon  this 
•another  person  was  mentioned  as  a  probable  candi- 
date for  the  post.  It  seemed  rather  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  really  the  motive  was  in  all  these 
manoeuvres;  but  people  were  not  wanting  in  the  Con- 
gress camps  who  actually  believed  that  the  speech  of 
Dr.  Grhose,  the  president-elect,  had  somehow  leaked 
out  and  that  the  extreme  section  of  the  Congress  party 
having  discovered  that  there  were  certain  caustic 
observations  regarding  them  and  their  ideals  in  that 
speech  they  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  prevent 
that  speech  from  being  delivered  at  the  Congress. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Congress  met  on  the  26th 
December  at  about  2-30  p.m.,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
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death    of    a  Sindhi   delegate,   in    fche  grand   pavilion 
constructed  by  the  Reception    Committee    in    the  old 
historic  French  Garden  which  had   h*»«n  converted  into 
a    pretty    little  town    for    the  occasion.       Full     l,CiOO 
delegates  and  over  /5,000  visitors  wore  iiMeinhled  in  the 
Panda! .     Every   fat1**    wan    beaming    with    wiihnsrnHm 
and  an  every  prominent  man  punned  on  to  the   *&•*/«  he 
wan    lustily    cheered.        At    last,     the    PreHiiieut^ele^t 
entered  the  hall  in  a  profession  and  he  received  such  a 
tremendous  ovation  that  the   hint    nhred    of  doubt,  fuid 
suspicion  about  the  su<wss   of   the    session    m*emed  nt 
once  to  have  vanished  from  Hie  hall,      No   Hooner  eiiltn 
wan  restored  a  whisper  was  however  heard  going  round  a 
very  limited   block  that  all  wan  not  well  find  Mint  an 
untoward  incident  wan  brewing   somewhere  ;  but  tiot  a 
few  amon^  the  rohunt  optimist*  confidently  ho;H*<l  that 
the  lowering  cloud    would    itistnntly   pwn   nwny    und 
the  ne.sKton    provn     a     brilliant    KUWWJW*       Tl»e    re-*t 
of  the  painful  and  humiliating  ftptKotie    may,   however*, 
ba  tiAYrate<i,  for  merely  htHtorioal  purposen,  in  the  word* 
of  an  impartial    olwerver.     Tha   following    telegrAphiu 
report  tinder  date  the  26th  December  from  tin*   HpfHunl 
correspondent    of  the   SttttMnutn    appeared    in    tlmt 
papttr  and  wan  teprailuc^d  in  the  Pi&iiMr  «l  the 

idem  :— 

*Cho  tw<jnt|'«thlr4  NfttionA)  Cowgrtui  wttt  0n  Tliiiininf 
noo»  in  th«i  griuid  jmn<lal  »fe  Burnt  at  A  j)J»n«>  knuvvii  »«  th 

i»  *  l*tg«  i«n*«yft  with  Mtftitaii  dnp««ii|  f» 


mtd  th*  whoJn  pl«cf«  ww  filM  l«  it* 
Long  b^for^  th*i  I'lH^idont  ob«tt  th^  f  Jo»,  !)r, 


«f  Hit  busy   Exfcr*Hinw6  U*4^r«  |®4k  o«o*«l«>«   I** 
their  follower*.  Mr,  ilh*ro,  ftift  >JiUomi«t  b*Jer  «f  N»*ik, 
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to  a  group  of  Mahratta  Efcremists  fcbafc  the   Congress  should  \**# 
asked  to  include  the  resolufciona  on  boycott,  swaraj,  and  nation*** 
uation  in   h  '  ed 


,  , 

education  in  the  year's  programme  and  if  this  was  not  cons 
favourably,  Mr,  Tilak  was  to  oppose  the  motion  formally    voting 
Dr.  Ghose  to  the  presidential  chair.    This   announcement  ' 


.  . 

received  with  approval  and  applause  by  the  Poona  Extremists,  a»« 
also  elicited  approbation  from  the  feeble  ranks  of  the  Madras  Ex 
tremists.    There  were  appeals  made  to  the  excitable  spectators 
irresponsible  and  mischievous  preachers  in  the  pandal,    with 
result  that  for  over  an  hour  before   the    President's    arrival, 
scene  was  one  of  excitement  among  the    Extremists    and  int 
anxiety  among  the  Moderates, 

Meanwhile  the  leading  Congressmen  from  several  parts  *»>** 
they  arrived  were  received  with  ovations,  Lala  Lajpat  Rai's  arri- 
val was  the  occasion  for  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  demonstrated  i** 
a  most  unmistakable  manner.  He  was  conducted  tn  the  platf  ore** 
and  took  his  seat  between  Dr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Surendra  Nat** 
Banerjee.  Sardar  Ajit  Singh  also  receiced  some  demonstration**- 
The  long  platform  at  the  western  end  of  the  hall  was  occupied  t>3T 
a  distinguished  gathering  of  the  principal  Congressmen  and  visi- 
tors. There  were  among  those  present  at  the  Congress,  leader^ 
like  Sir  Pherozesha  Mehta,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale,  Sir  Balchandr** 
Krishna  ;  merchant  princes  like  the  Hon.  Vithaldass  Darned****- 
Thakersey,  Lalubhai  Samal  Dass,  Ibrahim  Adamji  Perebhai,  froix* 
Bombay;  patriots  like  Surendra  Nath  Banerjee  and  Bhupondr** 
Nath  Basu  from  Calcutta  ;  and  Punjab  leaders  like  Lala  Harkise** 
tal  and  Lajpat  Bai,  from  Lahore,  and  the  Hon'ble  KrishnasamI 
Iyer  and  Govindaraghava  Iyer,  N.  Subha  JRao  and  others,  front* 
Madras;  also  Extremist  leaders,  Messrs.  Tilak  and  Kbaparde. 

Dr.  Ghose  arrived,  accompanied  by  Sir  Pherozesha  Mehta  aix«! 
other  members  of  the  Congress  executive,  and  was  welcomed  wifc*& 
loud  and  prolonged  cheering,  not  unmingled  with  stray  shouting 
of  "  Shame  "  from  some  of  the  Extremists. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Ghose  took  his  seat  the  Chairman  of  the  Be- 
ception  Committee  (Mr.  Thribhuvandas  Main),  delivered  his  aa~ 
dress  of  welcome  to  the  delegates,  in  the  course  of  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  great  historic  antecedents  of  Surat  and  its  sub»«» 
quent  downfall  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  in  consequence,  tfcu» 
rise  of  Bombay.  He  also  dealt  with  the  good  work  which  tlatm 
Congress  had  done  m  the  past  in  the  cause  of  the  countrv  awd* 
hoped  that  it  would  continue  its  policy  of  moderation,  loyalty^ 
firmness  and  unity.  '  J  i**l'^r* 


This  statement  roused  the  fire  of  the  Extremists,  who  hiss* 

and  cned"  No  no  "and  otherwise    attempted   to   interrupt    hi 

whenever  they  heard  him  preach  moderation. 

^        When  he  sat  down  Dewan  Bahadur  Ambalal  Sakar  Lai 
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upeeoh  in  which  he  extolled  his  patriotic  services,  and  he,  too,  was 
again  interrupt^  by  ones  of  "  Ko,  no  "  from  the  Extremists. 

Then  Mr.  Surendrantith  Banerjee  rose  to  address  the  jAssem- 
bly.    It  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  command  the  sMidience 
with  IUH  powerful  voice  and  compelling  eloquence;    but    the    mo- 
ment he  uttered  the  first!  word  the  Extremists  were    determined  to 
give  him  no  ohmnee.     The  greatest   disturbance  proceeded    from 
the  fronts  rows  of  the  Madraa    and    Deccan    blocks    of     delegates 
whwh  were  neareafc  the  platform,  and  the    rowdy    section,    among- 
the  Extremist*!  nwlo  a  determined  effort  to  obstruct  the    proceed- 
ings.   Thoy  mailed  loudly  for  Mr.  Tilak  and  Lajpat  Rai,  and  ircoiaia 
have  none  of  Mr,  Banorjeo;    but  the  Moderates  urged    him  to    go 
on,  and  ho  made  ropofttod  attempts  to  make    himself    heard,    b\it 
AGAfQoly  A  word  oould  he   hoard  above  the  noisy  clamour     of    tiie 
Extremists.    Thoy  were  only    about    30,    the    majority    of    these 
coming  from  Mad  ran.     At  this  stage  the  Chairman  of   the    Recep- 
tion Committee  Htood  up  and  warned  the  Extremists  that,    if   tkey 
kopt  up  liUo  that,  tho  Hitting  would  be  impossible,  and     h.e    would 
foe  compelled  to  HUHpend  the  Congress.     Even  he  was   not  heard. 
Mr  Bwiorjoo  mA<l«  another  futile  attempt  and  was    obliged  finally 
to  rfttirft,  giving  rino  to  graafc  Hhouts  of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 


nowo  parleying  iwent  on  among  the  leaders  and  a 
movumaiit  in  the  din^tloi*  of  M.eser8.  Tilak  and  Khaparde  was 
notioed  with  *  view  to  porauade  them  to  intervene.  This  attempt 
W*H  «n«n«tic»H«f«U  BifctHw  thoy  did  not  intervene,  or  only  did  so 
in  &n  w|wv0o*l  munwtr,  »o  that  their  following  could  not  under- 
d  thtmi.  M<wwwhil«  tho  Bengalis  in  particular,  and  the  audi- 
In  g<!*¥turalt  roaontod  fch«  inault  offered  to  the  great  Bengali 
or  wid  ov*tor,  ^nd  would  not  hear  any  one  in  preference  to 
him  Tho  rowllon,  however,  continued  their  noisy  demonstra- 
ti(m**nd  thft  Ohtdrmaw  wan  com  polled  to  declare  the  Congress  sus- 
d  for  thn  tUy,  *ncl  the  leaders  retired.  But  for  long  after- 
tho  KxtroiuinU  h«M  pOBeeaaion  of  tho  panda),  men  of  botn 
**  Hhamo  '*  Agftinsb  each  other, 


H  in  oliviottH  that  the  diatar  banco  daring  the    afternoon    was 
d«lih«r*tely  pteoonoerted  plan    of   action     cm    tfoe 


o  roM 

parti  of  tho  KUromiHt  l«w,dem.      These  weeing  that  they    and     their 
bwtv  wrtm  in  ft  hoprloMH  minority  were  determined  not  to  tafce  de- 
fatt  on  to  iiMlttHttlftl  nwohitions  before  the  Copgreas     and  so  re- 
' 


o  th«  «itu»tion  impo««ible  at  th  • 

th«  Cnnnrww.    Thi^  o»tcro«iblo  pretext  of  the  Extreinists 
port  of  tt»*rfltt«attot  U  tli«    alleged    omission   of   .t 
tii  inrtwa«r«ioitttion«  on  boycott,  swaraj 
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ently  they  were  spoiling  for  a  split,  and  they  have    succeecl®^       x** 
creating  an  impasse.'' 

Telegraphing  on  the  27th  the  same  correspond  0*1  1 
added. 


"  Since  last  night  a  manifesto  has  been  issued  over  the   si 
tures  of  about  twenty  leading  Congressmen  of    all    parts     of 
country  appealing  to  the  delegates*    The  manifesto  is   sign«3cl 
each  province  by  the  respective  leaders  and  runs  as  follows  r  -  " 

"Babu  Surendra  Nath  Banerjea,  who  was  to  second  tb. 
position  moved  by  Dewan  Bahadur  Amba  Lai  Sakar  Lai 
for  the  election  of  Dr.  Ghose  as  President  of  the  Congress 
been  prevented  from  speaking  against  the  established  practice  of 
the  Congress  and  in  violation  of  old  traditions.  The  session,  of 
Congress  has  had  to  be  suspended  for  the  day.  If  similar  olt>sfci?iu.o- 
tion  continues  it  might  be  necessary  to  close  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  situation  which  is  humiliating  for  all  delegates  a/*i«3L  a.** 
event  which  will  bring  disgrace  to  the  eonntry.  It  is  req.n^s*e^ 
that  all  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  all  shades  of  opinion  will_ 
press  their  differences  in  a  proper  constitutional  manner,  a,**  cl  i"fc 
hoped  that  all  will  use  their  influence  towards  this  end." 


The  Congress  assembled  at  1  p.  m.,  a  large  number  of 
and  delegates  were  present.  The  proceedings  began  where 
were  left  yesterday  by  voting  Dr.  Ghose  to  the  Presidential 
This  was  supported  and  declared  carried.  Dr.  Ghose  stoocl 
but  before  his  address  began  Mr.  Tilak  went  up  on  the  pls*/fcf:  orrcu 
The  audience  would  not  hear  him  and  cried  "  shame."  Grcsstfc  ooia- 
fusioa  then  ensued.  Mr.  Tilak  would  not  leave  the  platform  Res- 
pite pressing  requests  fro  ca  eminent  men,  including  Dr.  R  citita  ©*?- 
ford.  Dr.  Ghose  then  proceeded  with  his  address  whereupoin  MI*. 
Tilak  appealed  to  his  followers,  who  were  considerably  excite  <!  auncl 
rushed  up  to  the  platform  and  attacked  every  one  with  sticl^s  ^witht- 
which  were  armed.  The  ladies  were  removed  in  safety.  Conf  ui- 
sion  still  reigns  Supreme.  The  police  came  in  and  made 
The  Magistrate  of  Surafc  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  te 
to  the  Government  of  India  that,  "Indian  National 
"meeting  to-day  became  disorderly  blows  being  exchanged. 
President  called  on  the  police  to  clear  the  house  and  the  gjTc 
which  was  done.  Ordor  now  restored.  No  arrests.  No  oxne  im- 
ported serikmdy  hurt.  No  further  hurt  anticipated."  Asa,  mas^fcfceir 
of  fact  some  arrests  were  made,  but  the  Reception  Commifcfce©  de- 
clining to  proceed  the  prisoners  were  at  once  released  by  tho 


The  following    official    statement  was  issued      orx 
the  28fch  Friday  evening  by  the   Hon.  Dr.  T^.ash 
<3-hose,  President,  Mr.  Tribhuvandas   N.  Malvi, 
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man  of  the  Reception  Committe,  and  Mr,  t>,  K  Wacha 
and  Mr.  (1.  K.  (rokhale,  Joint  General  Secr*lnri<»8  of 
the  Indian  National  GongreHH  :— 


*4Xho  twenty-  third  Indian  National 

day  \n  the  Pavilion  erected  for  it  by  tho  Ilecaption  Committal 
Surat  at  2-30  P.M*  Overflixteon  hundrm!  delegate*  were  preM 
Tho  proceedings  began  with  an  addroKn  from  the  Chairman  of 
Reoeptio-n  Committee,  After  the  reading  of  the*  nMm»i  wft»  o 
Divan  Bahadur  Ambalal  Sakerlal  proponed  that  tho  Hon.  Dr.,  Ratth 
Bohari  Ghofto  having  boon  nominated  'by  thn  Ronoption  Committee 
for  the  office  of  President  under  tho  rulon  adopted  at  thnlaivt  ww* 
of  the  CongnvtH,  ho  whould  tako  thi*  Pnmtdi'utiftl  t>hair.  AJ* 
a«  tho  D:.nvan  Bahadur  uttorod  Dr.  (Ihofto'H  **&?»*%  »onid 
wor«  hoard  in  Iho  body  of  th«»  hall  nhouttng  "  no»  no  "  and 
tho  Hhoutinj^  wan  kopt  up  for  HOUI**  timt*.  Thi*  j>ropontirt  h«w§fnrf 
«omohow  tnann^od  t,o  Htru^lo  through  hin  H|innoh;  aw!  thft  Chair- 
man tho»  <!allod  upon  Bahtj  Hurondranath  Uan«*rj«»«^  to  nw*wd  th« 
propoflition.  AH  «ooo,  how^vnr,  m  \\<\  bt^gan  hip  *jumrh  ••  hiVfotrt  bo- 
had  (iniKhod  ovon  ir>  bin  lirnt  Hontonon  -a  Hmatl  nootjon  of  th«*  < 
gatOHi  bognn  an  uproar  from  thoir  noatH  with  th«  objivot  of 
ing  Mr*  fianorjoo  from  np<iaking.  Thti  Chairman  r<» 
appoatod  for  ordort  but  no  hti^d  wan  }>*id,  iCvury  tinto  Mr« 
attempted  to  go  on  with  bin  Kpwnh  h»  wn«  mctt  by  di 
•bpuU.  tfe  wan  cloar  that  rowdy  wm  had  bw»«  d<tt0rminfKl  upon  to 
bring  tho  pro«oodiiig«  to  a  ntami-*tiUt  an«l  tb«who)i>  d«mnttntr*tion 
$6emod  to  hav«i  bouti  prt*-arranq;*Kt»  Findittg  it  impottMibtii  lo 
onforoo  ordor,  tb«  C«hairtnftn  warned  tho  Houn«  that  tmitttiHi  this  up- 
roar Mubitidod  at  onn«,  ho  would  bo  obliged  to  mxupfind  th»  »ittlna 
of  tho  CnngrnKfi*  Tho  hontil«  dumnniitratioR,  howwwr,  «i«tttinii«cl 
and  tho  Chairmnn  at  la*t  «n»|HKvdod  th«  »ittiitg  for  th«  «Jny* 

Tho  (7ongr<stfK  again  mot  to  'day  At  t  P.M.,  dtan  notinti  of  Ihn 
mooting  having  boon  nent  round.  Aw  th«  Pfonitl«nt«i»l<'flt  wm«  tiffing 
otioortod  in  procien«iion  through  tho  Hall  to  th«  ptatfortn,  ait  otor- 
wholmitig  majority  of  tho  d*tag»ttiK  pronwit  griHitptl  him  with  * 

tonthuHUnttn  wtthmmo,  tharnby  Nimwing  how  thoroughty  th«»y 

pprovod  th«  organ  i^otl  dtnorditr  of  vnntonUy.  A^  thin  |troo«»»»- 
WAS  imtoring  tho  Pandat  a  MtuaH  **Ii|*  of  papc*r  writtnu  l*i  {Htnoit 
and  boar  tog  Mr,  II,  U,  Tilak'H  piigttaturo  wa*  put  by*  viiJuniwrir 
into  tho  handK  of  MI*.  M^lvi,  feh«  Chatrw&n  nf  th**  Ri«n*nti««  <?om* 
mittno.  ft  wa«  a  notioo  to  Mm  Chairman  that  nf&ttr  Mr.  I:l*ftfi«rj**t*n 
ftpo<ufht  ffOftoiiding  tho  prop'jwiUon  about  tho  iVwi«f0t*t  w*«  CIOR- 
filudad,  Mr.  TJIak  wnntwJ  f.o  movn  **nn  aminM)m«*ttt  for 
mont  of  fcho  (longrnnti,*1  The*  <.?hairman  tio*miii<trt«dl  *  n 
jounimimt  at  that  Mtngn  to  h«  trr^gt.ilnr  and  out  of  «filt*r. 
prontflfltogi  worn  th«*n  rin*utiw4  at  th»  |*tttfil  at  wWofi  lh«»¥ 
been  tatemiptwl  yontartUy,  And  Mr,  Hurendlraimtlt  ll»nt»rj»ft 
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called  upon  to  conclude  his  speech.    Mr.  Banerjee  having  done 
this,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru  of  Allahabad 
to  support  the  motion.    The  Pandit  supported  it  in  a  brief  speed? 
and  then  the  Chairman  put  tbe  motion  to  the  vote.  An  overwheJ  niing 
majority  of  the  delegates  signified  their  assent  by  crying  '*  all,  all" 
and  a  small  minority  shouted  ^no,  no."    The  Chairman  thereupon 
declared  the  motion  carried  and  the  Bon.  Dr.  Ghose  was  installed 
in  the  Presidental  chair  amidst  loud   and    prolonged    applause. 
While  the  applause  was  going  on,  and  as  Dr.  Ghose  rose  to  begin 
fais  address,  Mr.  Tilak  came  upon  the  platform  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  President.    Be  urged  that  as  he  had  given  notice   of  an 
**  amendment  to  the  Presidential  election,"  he  should  be  permitted 
to  move  hig  amendment.    Therenpon,  it  was   pointed  out  to  him 
by  Mr.  Malvi,  the  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  that  bis 
notice  was  not  for  "an  amendment  to  the  Presidential   election," 
but  ifc  was  for  "  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress,"  which  notice  he 
had  considered  to  be  irregular  and  out  of  order  at  that  stage  ;  and 
that  the  President  having  been  duly  installed  in   the  chair  no 
amendment  about  his  election  could  be  then   moved.     Mr.  Tilak 
then  turned    to  the  President    and  began    arguing    with    him. 
Dr,  Ghose  in  his  turn,  stated  bow  matters  stood  and  ruled  that  his 
request  to  mo?e  an  amendment  about  the  election  could  not  be 
entertained.    Mr.  Tilak  there  upon  said.  "  I   will  not  submit  to 
this.    I  will  now  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  delegates."    In 
the  meantime  an  uproar  had  already  been  commenced  by  some  of 
his  followers,  and  the  President  who  tried  to  read  his  address 
could  not  be  heard  even  by  those  who  were  seated  nexfc  to  him. 
Mr.  Tilak  with  his  back  to  the  President,  kept   shouting  that  he 
insisted  on  moving  his  amendment  and  he    would    not    allow 
tfae  proceedings  to  go  on.      The  President!  repeatedly   appeal- 
ed to  hina  to  be  satisfied  with  his  protest  and  to  resume  hid  seat 
Mr.  Tilakkepfcon  shouting  frantically,  exclaiming  that  he  would" 
not  go  back  to  his  seat  unless  he  was  "  bodily  removed  "    This 
persjstenfe  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  r-hair  provoked  a  hostile 
dtoonstrationagamstMr.  Tilak  himself  and  for  some  time,  no- 
S3F  ?     if  2  /?6S  °f    .Shame>sljame»  could  be  ketrd   in   the 
notleed>  tjbat  whe»  Mr.  Tilak  was  making  his 
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«fcruok  both  Sir  Phcroxeahaha  Mefcha  and  Mr.  Surondranath  Bauer- 
,  jm  who  were  flitting  gido  by  aide.  Chair*  were&igo  hurled  towards 
the  platform  and  it  was  «#eo  that  Mr,  Tilak'i  followers  who  wart 
brandishing  thoir  &tiak«  wildly  were  trying  to  rush  the  platform 
which  other  delegates  wore  endeavouring  to  prevent.  H  ftfcoatd 
be  stated  hero  that  some  of  the  delegate*  wwre  no  oxanfMrated  by 
Mr.  THak'a  conduct  that  thcsy  repeatedly  asked  for  pertniiwum  to 
eject  him  bodily  from  the  hall  ;  but  this  permission  wan  nfcendlly 
refused.  Tho  President,  finding  that  tho  disorder  went  on  growing 
and  that  ho  had  no  other  courNo  open  to  him%  declared  the  *m»wi0i* 
of  the2«W  Indian  National  CongreBH  suspended  itincdif.  After  th* 
lady*delogate»  presont  on  th«  platform  hud  be<^n  «m«ort«fd  to  the 
tentn  outHido,  tho  other  delegates  began  with  difficulty  to  dinperiMf 
but  the  dinordor,  having  grown  wilder,  tho  Police  eventually  oatn* 
in  and  ordered  tho  Hall  to  bo 


The  heavy  Deci'an  «ho<*  which  hit  Hir 
Mehla  and  Mr,  Suiviidnumlh  Baniierji*^  inuy  \w.  ntill 
in  t.h(*  poHSfHHion  of  Ihf*  latter  und  if  its  fellow  <!onld  he 
found  it  might  well  haw  hmi  j*r<w*rv*»cl  hy  UH*  former 
also,  and  both  might  have  left  th<*m  either  IVH  n 
trophy  or  as  a  tn^mento  from  t!»f*ir  count  rymi*n 
for  tlieir  ltfrl«>n^  H<»rvi<»eH  to  th<*  country.  On  th<» 
evening  of  the  2(>th  the  hulk  of  the 

a  rnnnifeMto  protentin^  ngiiiiiHt  th** 
8  of  tin*  day  nnd  the  i 
ed  to  Mr,  limino.rjee  ;  while  the  lemiiit^  deie^atfK  from 
all  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  inuderatf*  cnmp 
i,MHued  an  appeal  to  all  the  delegnteM  imploring  ihem  to 
une  their  influence  to  effect  a  HetUeiuent  urn!  avert  a 
cat-ant  ruphc.  But  all  wan  in  vain  :  the  (*nn^reHH  wnn 
broken  tip.  HtaternentH  and 
hy 


own  view  of  the  niH«»f  far  u   better    undf 
fair  j  udgnient  on  the  merit**   of  which    nit  tlir«« 
in  an  appendix, 


INDIAN  NATIONAL   EVOLUTION. 
On  the  evening  of  the  27fcb  after  the  Congress  was 


of    the   delegates  in  the   presence    of  a  large   number 
of    victor*     who   had   been   greatly    excited    over  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  day,  again    met 
in    the   Confess    pavilion    and    adopted   a    manifesto 
upon  the  country  to   subscribe    to    an    article 
and     'revive    the    Congress    under    a    convention.     A 
committee  was  formed  to  frame  a  well-defined  consti- 
tution for  the  Congress  and  it  was  decided  that  this 
should  meet  at  Allahabad  in  April    next; 
After  ibid   a  few  speeches  were  made  by  some  of  the 
speakers  present  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  and  with  a  view  to  alleviate  to    some 
extent  the  grievous  disappointment  and  mortification. 
of  the  Reception  Committee  who  had  worked  so  hard 
and  incurred  so  much  expense  for  the  session  ;   but  no' 
bu*Irie*s  of  the  Congress  was   or   could  be  transacted 
the   meeting  dispersed   in  solemn   silence  as  on  a 
mournful  occasion. 

Tims    ended   the   Twenty-Third    Session    of    the 

National  Congress  which  had   promised    to   be 

of  the  most  brilliant  sessions  of  the  National  As- 

f  **mbly.  The  Anglo-  Indian  Press  of  the  time  while  gene- 

rally  deploring  the  incident  could  ill-disguise  its  secret 

afc  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  national 

movement.  One  paper  used  the  incident  as  a  most  power- 

ful argument,  as  it  thought,  for  its  invincible  contention 

that  the  Indians  were  unfit  for  representative  institu- 
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tions  and  that  if  the  Indian  Legislative  Councils 
made  elective  they  would  soon  be    converted   into 
many  bear-gardens,  conveniently  forgetting  of 
that  even  graver  incidents  not  infrequently  occurred 
the  British  House  of  Commons  and  the  French 
of  Deputies,  although  these  two  were  the  highest 
ponents  of  democratic  evolution   in   modern 
civilization.     The  great  Liberal  organ   of  the 
Daily  Neios,  however,  with  its  characteristic  firmness  and 
frankness  observed,  that  it  "  hoped   that  the   fiasco     a«fc 
Surat  may  do  good,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  Moder- 
ates was  due  to  the  alow   pace  and   grudging  scope     of 
British   reforms,"  and  it  urged    the    "  adoption    of     a. 
policy  of  restoring  faith  in  British  wisdom  and  justice-,** 
In  closing  this  lamentable  incident   it  should  however1 
be  remarked,  whether  it  is  very  material  or   not,    thta.t; 
there   seemed  to  have  arisen    considerable    bon 
misapprehension    either    on     the     one     side    or 
other  as  regards  the  actual  purport  of  Mr.  Tilak's  miss- 
ing slip  to  the  Chairman    of  the  Reception  Committee-, 
and  that  however  deplorable  the  action   of  the  rowdies 
was  and  however  mistaken  Mr.  Tilak   may   have  beer* 
in  assuming    the   attitude   which    he    ultimately    did 
assume  on  the  platform,  it   is    hardly  conceivable  ttistfc 
a  man  of  Bal  Grangadher  Tilak's  position  and  patriotism, 
could  have  knowingly  arid  willingly  associated    himself 
with  any  plan  of  action  calculated  to  wreck    the    Con- 
gress.    Whatever  may  have  been    his   actual  share  ins 
the  business    Mr.  Tilak  has  since  paid    heavier  penal- 
ties for  his  courage  of  conviction  and  undergone  severe*: 


1 
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trials  and  tribulations  for  his  rare  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that 
his  services  to  the  country  will  not  be  lost  for  ever. 
THE  CONVENTION  AND  AFTER. 

Agreeably  to  the  decision  arrived  at  Surat,  over  a 
hundred  delegates  from  the  different  provinces  met  at 
Allahabad  in  April  1&08,  and  at  two  long  sittings  held 
in  the  Town -Hall  of  that  city  on  the  18th  and  l9th 
April,  discussed  aad  settled  a  constitution  for  the  Con- 
gress and  passed  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
management.  The  object  as  set  forth  in  the  constitu- 
tion was  commonly  known  as  the  inviolable  creed  cf 
the  Indian  National  Congress,  to  which  every  meinber 
was  required  unconditionally  to  subscribe  before  he 
could  take  his  seat  in  the  assembly.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  the  Bengal  delegates,  numbering  no  less 
than  38,  supported  by  a  few  delegates  from  the  other 
provinces,  strongly  urged  that  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
«o  passed  by  the  Convention  Committee  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  whole  house  of  the  Congress  at  the  next 
session.  The  proposal,  however,  did  not  recommend 
itself  to  the  majority  of  the  Committee. 

The  first  Congress  under  the  Convention  was  held  at 
Madras  in  December  1908  with  Dr.  Rashbehry  Ghose  as 
its  president  and  under  the  happy  auspices  of  Lord 
Motley's  Reform  scheme.  How  sad  it  is  to  contemplate 
that  if  these  reforms  had  been  inaugurated  one  year  earli- 
er thedeplorablesplit  among  the  Nationalists,  nor  the  yet 
more  deplorable  consequences  which  have  since  flowed 
from  it,  might  have  happened.  Born  at  Bombay  and 
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hurried  at  So  rat,  the  Congress  attained  its  ressurrection 
at  Madras,  purged  and  purified  through  years  of  perse- 
cutions, trials  and  tribulations,  it  rose  from  its  grave  m 
triumph  vindicating  the  truth  of  its  gospel  and  restor- 
ing public  hope  and  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  its  mission.     It  was  a  red-letter   day  in   the  history 
of  the  country  when  after  twenty-two  years   of  patient 
and   persistent    knocking,  the   barred  gate  was  at  last 
opened  unto   the   people.      Though    attended     only 
by  the  conventionists  the  Session   of  1908  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  one,  at  which  nearly  all  the  veterans  of  the 
Congress  were  present.     The  masterly  address  of  the 
learned  president   enlivened  by  his  forensic  skill  and 
flashes  of  caustic  good   humour,  no  less  than   by  its 
manly  dignity  and  incisive  arguments,  presented  a  most 
graphic  account  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  pre- 
vailing unrest  which   at  the  time  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  public.     The  Madras 
Congress  of  1908  was  recorded  as  the  23rd  Congress,  the 
people  having  like  Alexander  Selkirk  in  crossing  the 
burning  Equator  lost  a  day  in  their  political  almanac. 
Although   the  Bengal   proposal   was   rejected   by   the 
Convention  Committee,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  passed 
by  it  were  formally  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Congress  of 
1908  and  duly  adopted  at  the  Calcutta  Congress  of 
1912,  whereupon  Mr.  A.  Russul,  than   whom  a  more 
ardent  lover  of  his  country's  cause   was  scarcely  to  be 
found  on  either  side  of  the  Nationalist  party,  with  a 
few  others  rejoined  the  Congress.     These  Rules  and 
Regulations  with  certain  amendments  were  again  subr. 
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mitted  to  and  re-affirmed  by  the  Bankipore  Cong1" 
of  1912;  but  the  rest  of  the  separatists  have  &' 
held  out  although  upon  what  reasonable  ground  i* 
difficult  to  appreciate. 

In  1909  Lord  Morley's  reform  of  the  Legislate 
Councils  came  into  operation  and  the  Hon'ble  Mr- 
P.  Sinha  was  appointed  as  the  first  Indian  member1 
the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council  and  the  Right  Honoi 
able  Mr.  Ameer  Ali  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun  o 
but  the  Congress  while  fully  appreciating  these  lib^ 
measures  of  reform  had  the  misfortune  to  enter 
emphatic  protest  against  the  Council  Kegulati< 
which  in  a  large  measure  neutralized  the  effects 
these  wholesome  changes.  In  the  following  y« 
Sir  William  Wedderburn,  who  came  out  for  a  seco 
time  as  President  of  the  Congress,  made  a  vigor c 
effort  for  a  rapprochement  between  the  Mahomedfi 
and  the  other  communities  so  fully  represented  in  t 
Congress,  and  long  and  earnest  were  the  debates  wtii 
took  place  in  Committees  on  the  Council  Kegulatic 
in  course  of  which  prominent  Mahomedan  leadt 
frankly  admitted  the  unfair  and  disintegrating  tende 
«ies  of  the  regulations  and  the  anomalous  distinctic 
introduced  by  them  in  the  composition  of  the  Counc: 
The  Congress  of  1911  witnessed  a  complete  changes 
the  political  atmosphere  of  the  country.  The  Ki 
personally  appeared  on  the  scene,  modified  the  Pax 
tion  of  Bengal  and  sounded  the  watchword  of  he 
and  contentment  throughout;  the  country.  The  IOT 
deferred  policy  of  conciliation  was  at  last  substitul 
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for  the  policy  of  repression  which  had  been  tried 
neveti  long  years  arid  found  wanting.  With  the 
of  tho  fresh  bright  morning,  the  great  M 
community  also  awoke*  to  a  ('.onHciouwness  of  tbtoir 
situation,  and  in  1912  th**  Moslem  League  under  ttxe 
guidance  of  that  distinguished  and  patriotic  Malio- 
medan  leader.  Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimatullah,  open  ly 
accepted  the  Oongress  ideal  and  the  (longreHH  pro- 
gramme for  the  realization  of  the  inter-de 
interwoven,  and  iriKeparaide  destinies  of  the 
communities  owing  allegiance  to  a  common 
latH'L  The  C/ongress  this  y*(ar  was  appropriately  hold 
under  the  gnidnuw  of  nnother  patriotic*  Muhcnm*ctjan 
leader  in  the  new  Proviw**  of  Brhar,  where  the  Hincixis 
and  Mahomedans  had  lived  for  geuemtion«  in  i>«:*rfV*et 
peace,  amity  and  conrord,  and  it  laid  the  foun<iatlon 
for  the  re-union  of  the  two  j*reat  em  nm  unities  whiofe 
was  materially  ndvan<fe<l  twelve  months  Inter  i»  the  ris- 
ing (Capital  of  Guxernt  under  the  presidency  of 
Syed  Mahomed  of  Madras* 

Upon  a  careful  examinatum  of  the  political 
of  the  <*ountry  during  the  knt  six  or  seven  years  it  will 
appear  that  the  Surat  incident  nmrkn  a  turning  poinfc  in 
the  history  of  the  Indian  National  Congmn.  It 
given  a  definite  nhape  and  form  to  that  movement 
marked  out  a  well-defined  course  of  action  for  the  Indian 
Nationalist*  It  lim  aim*  dispelled  some  of  the 
and  mottt  fantastic  mtnconceptionB  with  which  It«  af 
and  objeot»  wera  ahrouded  at  th«  hands  of  its 

sinoe  its  birth.     If  it  haft  to  some  txtont 
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the  ranks  of  the  Nationalists,  it  has  on  the  other  hand 
strengthened  the  movement  by  laying  its  foundation 
upon  a  sure  concrete  basis  and  by  investing  it  with  the 
unassailable  character  of  a  cons  tit  ational  organization 
completely  divested  of  all  wild  fancies  and  feverish 
excitements  of  impatient  idealism.  Every  great 
movement  has  its  ups  and  downs,  its  successes  as  well 
as  its  reverses.  All  evolutions  in  human  society  are 
marked  by  a  continuous  struggle  between  divergent 
currents  of  thought  and  action,  and  a  virile  people 
ought  only  to  gain  and  not  lose  by  occasional 
differences  of  opinion  in  its  rank,  when  such  differences 
are  inspired  not  by  any  sordid  motive,  but  by  a  com- 
mon impulse  towards  its  general  advancement.  In 
England  the  political  field  is  held  by  a  number  oi 
factions  arrayed  in  hostile  camps  and  representing 
different  shades  of  opinion  and  interest.  These  diver- 
gent forces  at  times  seem  to  shatter  the  constitution, 
but  in  reality  they  serve  only  to  strengthen  it.  The 
Tories  and  the  Whigs,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conserva- 
tives, the  Eadicals  and  the  Unionists,  and  the  Labourites 
and  the  Socialists  are  all  but  the  diverse  manifesta- 
tions of  two  grand  evolutionary  forces  tending  towards 
the  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  and  preservation  of  the  entire 
system.  If  one  of  these  two  main  opposing  forces 
were  to  be  either  destroyed  or  removed,  the  other  would 
fly  off  at  a  tangent  leading  either  to  anarchy  or  despot- 
ism. No  honest  differences  of  opinion  in  politics  can, 
therefore,  be  either  unwelcome  or  undesirable,  provided 
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they  are  all  constructive  and  not  destructive  in  their 
tendencies  and  are  sincerely  prompted  by  a  healthy 
patriotic  impulse  for  the  common  good  of  the  com*** 
munity.  If  the  separatists  at  Hurat  had,  instead  of 

attempting  to  wreck  the  Congress,  started  a  counter 
organization  with  a  definite  policy  and  programme, 
they  might  well  have  established  their  position  either 
as  progressives  or  conservatives  in  Indian  politics ; 
and  if  even  after  the  regrettable  incident  they  hmd 
openly  and  earnestly  placed  a  legitimate  scheme 
before  the.  country  instead  of  sulkily  retiring  to  their 
tents  and  dissociating  themselves  from  all  practical 
politics,  they  would  not  have  been  charged  with  com- 
mitting u  political  suicide/*  and  they  could  have  in  all 
probability  gained  and  not  lost  by  their  opposition. 
Healthy  opposition  is  the  highest  stimulant  of  political 
life,  and  if  both  parties  to  a  qtiefltiwi  can  horif*HtIy  carry 
on  their  propaganda  beyond  the  range  of  mw*  denima* 
tiva  criticism  the  direct  result  of  nut?h  cumt**Ht*  titin 
only  tend  towards  the  invigoration  of  both  and  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  their  common  object. 

Upon  the  Reform  of  thtt  Councils  the  force  of 
reactionary  policy  was  supposed  to  hnve  sp<«nt  Itwlf, 
and  it  was  confidently  [hoped,  that  tin*  title  would  now 
roll  back  removing  one  by  one  w>m*%  if  not  tilt*  of  th*  ugly 
ntains  whiuh  that  policy  had  fiigrnved  <m  the  ttdminii* 
tration  as  wall  HH  on  th«  nniionut  ohnracteri  filling  tbt 
woundft  it  had  inilictwi  ujnin  thv  publki  mind  sud  iw 
taring  peace  and  oonfideno«  in  tha  future  ftdmixtiiitnitloii 
of  the  country*  But  horn  agnin  tb«  people  were  d§0Hitcl 
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to  considerable  disappointment.  Lord  Morley's  reform 
was  no  doubt  a  substantial  measure  of  improvement* 
though  by  an  irony  of  fate  the  Rules  and  Eegulations 
framed  by  the  Government  in  this  country  considerably 
neutralized  its  effects  and  largely  frustrated  its  objects 
by  providing  watertight  compartments  for  the  Councils, 
unfair  distribution  of  seats,  differential  treatment  of 
classes  and  communities  tending  towards  a  disintegra- 
tion of  the  national  units  and  by  placing  the  educated 
community  which  had  fought  for  the  reform  under 
considerable  disadvantage.  People  were,  therefore, 
not  wanting  who  openly  indulged  in  the  belief,  that 
when  the  long  discussion  over  the  reform  of  the  Coun- 
cils was  nearing  its  conclusion  and  a  change  in  the 
constitution  could  no  longer  be  deferred,  the  bureau- 
cracy at  first  attempted  to  divert  it  by  certain  fantastic 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  Advisory  Councils 
of  Nobles  and  Princes  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
People  ;  but  when  this  idea  of  creating  an  irresponsible 
House  of  Lords  without  a  representative  House  of 
Commons  for  the  Indian  administration  was  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  people  and  a  Liberal  Government 
was  found  ill-disposed  to  repeat  a  blunder  in  India 
which  they  were  bent  upon  rectifying  in  the  constitu- 
tion at  Home,  that  bureaucracy  apparently  summoned 
all  the  resources  of  its  ingenuity  to  devise  means  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  threatened  prestige, 
.for  accentuating  racial  differences  by  dangling  the 
bait  of  communal  representation  before  certain  classes 
and  above  all  for  avenging  themselves  upon  those 
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who  were  primarily  responsible  for  these  disagreeable 
changes  of  far-reaching  consequences.  There  was 
no  doubt  the  other  Hide  of  the  shield ;  but  in  their 
positive  distrust  the  people  were  ill-disposed  to  turn 
to  it.  Lord  Minto  succeeded  to  a  legacy  of  serious* 
troubles  left  him  by  his  predecessor,  and  though  his  nd* 
ministration  wan  marked  by  a  series  of  repressive  and 
retrograde  measures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  situation  of  enormous  difficulties  for  which 
he  was  hardly  responsible,  except  for  the  extreme  re- 
medies with  which  1m  wan  ill-advised  to  combat  it. 
The  violent  dismemberment  of  Bengal  and  the  other 
reactionary  measures  of  Lord  Ounson  still  rankled  in  the 
heart  of  the.  people  who  were  goaded  to  desperation 
under  the  relentless  operation  of  a  number  of  repressive 
laws,  recklessly  driving  discontent  underground,  when 
the  hydra-headed  monster  of  anarchism  at  last  ream! 
its  grim  head  in  a  country  where  its  existent***  wn« 
wholly  unknown  and  unnuHpected.  The  hammering 
lieutenant,  whom  the  real  author  of  thix  ugly  develop- 
ment had  left/ in  churgeoftlw  new  province  and  wiuwtfi 
unhappy  allusion  to  hin  **  two  wives  "  dis^tiHted  tht* 
IfindiiH  and  Mahomedans  alike,  went  on  with  fuel  after 
fad  until  Lord  Minto  wan  compelled  to  lake  him  up  in 
hand  and  send  him  away  bag  ami  bag^n^i*  to  Krtglrtiitt, 
But  even  Lord  Minto  ultimately  Miuxmmhwi  to  tin*  ir« 
reniHtiblf*  influence  of  the  bureaucracy  and  in  mi  «vjl 
hour  lent  his  Hanotion  to  the  forcing  of  ihn  tnottt 
indiHcriminuto  and  drastic  measures  for  the  trmtmeofe 
of  the  situation*  Ooncitifttioxi  was  regarded  fti  a 
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of  weakness,  although  the  fear  of  being  regarded  as 
weak  was  perhaps  a  much  greater  weakness,  and  the 
situation  without  being  in  the  least  improved  began  to 
grow  from  bad  to  worse.  During  this  period  the  Con- 
gress was  driven  to  a  position  very  nearly  between  the 
•devil  and  the  deep  sea.  On  the  one  hand  there  were 
the  forces  of  disorder  which  very  much  weakened  its 
position  and  hampered  its  work,  while  on  the  other  an 
unrelenting  bureaucracy  found  ample  opportunities  of 
attacking  it  with  redoubled  violence  and  fury.  The 
•Congress  however  went  on  urging  its  demands  with 
calmness  and  moderation  laying  particular  stress  on  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  conciliation.  While  strongly 
denouncing  lawlessness  it  clearly  pointed  out,  that 
conciliation  and  not  repression  was  the  true  remedy  for 
the  situation.  But  the  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  its  advice  and  went  on  forging  one  after  another  a 
series  of  repressive  measures  muzzling  the  press,  closing 
the  platforms  and  placing  even  the  colleges  and  schools 
under  surveillance.  In  an  apparent  display  of  its  undis- 
puted power  and  strength  the  Government  betrayed  in 
no  small  degree  the  nervousness  from  which  it 
suffered.  The  plainest  suggestions  for  peace  were  re- 
garded with  suspicion  and  the  most  friendly  warnings 
were  mistaken  for  covert  threats.  In  1910  the  vexed 
question  of  Separation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  func- 
tions, which  was  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  troubles, 
was  taken  up  for  decision  and  it  was  indeed  understood 
that  a  despatch  was  also  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  definite  proposals  on  the  subject.  But  again  a 
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nervous  bureaucracy  stood  in  the  way  and    taking     ad- 
vantage of  the  alleged  disturbed   state  of   the    country 
succeeded  in  shelving  the  measure  in  the  India    office. 
All  measures  of   progress   were   stopped,    the    spirit  of 
repression  was  rampant  and   evfen  the  genius  of  British 
justice  seemed  for  a  time  to  stand  in    a   state    of    sus- 
pended animation.     The  advent  of  a  strong  Chief  Jus- 
tice for  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William 
in  Bengal  at  this  juncture    was   the  only   redeeming" 
feature  of  the  desperate  nit-nation.     If  Lord  Morley  has- 
established  his  claim  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  India 
by  his  reform  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Councils,  he  will 
alno  he  long  remembered  for  hin  mont.  judicious  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Lawrence  J^nkinn  at  the  head  of  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  mont  dinfcurhed  province  at  this  critical 
time.     The  chartered  High  OonrtH  in  India  form  the 
only  palladium   for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Indian  people  and  constitute  the  sole 
counterpoise  to  an  absolute,  autocratic  rule  in  the  coun- 
try,    But  even  th<*  High  Courts,  being  only  the  ex- 
pounders and  not  the  fmrners  of  th*  law,  were  hardly 
able  to  maintain  the  balance  in  a  position  where  the 
Legislature  was  practically  a  machinery  m  the  hands  of 
the  executive  to  decree  and  register  the  fiats  of  a  bur- 
eaucniMc  administration.     Thus  mailers  went  on  frotni 
bad  to    wow    until    1911    when   the  King,  who    In    a 
single   previottH  visit    to   thin    country    appeared     to 
have   studied  'the    penile   far    more   accurately     than 
ht«    rraponKible    offid^rK    during   the  long   tenure    of 
services  at  lant  personally  appeared  on    the  scene 
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and  with  the  single  stroke  of  a  policy  of  conciliation, 
for  which  the  Congress  had  so  long  vainly  pleaded, 
dispelled  all  the  figments  of  sedition  and  disloyalty 
and  restored  peace  and  order,  pouring  oil  upon  troubled 
waters  and  reviving  faith  and  confidence  in  British 

justice. 

Henceforth  the  Congress  found  itself  upon  a  much 
firmer  ground  and  in  a  more  secure  position. 
The  royal  message  of  good-will  and  confidence  which 
the  Congress  of  1911  received  in  return  for  its  loyal 
welcome  to  His  Majesty  set  as  it  were  a  royal  sanction 
to  its  perfectly  legitimate  character  and  constitution ; 
while  the  outburst  of  stupendous  ovations  which  spon- 
taneously greeted  the  royal  progress  throughout  the 
country  at  once  hushed  the  insensate  cry  of  sedition  into 
silence.  Fortunately  also  there  was  a  strong  and  far- 
sighted  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Government 
at  this  time.  Lord  Hardinge,  who  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  modification  of  the  Partition  of  Bengal, 
firmly  took  the  bull  by  its  horns  and  impressed  upon  the 
bureaucracy  that  despite  its  long  legend  of  infallibility 
and  inviolable  prestige  its  orthodox  practices  and  tactics 
of  mutual  admiration  and  whitewashing  must  have  a 
limit  prescribed  to  them.  The  firmness  with  which  he 
was  understood  to  have  handled  the  local  authorities  in 
connection  with  a  serious  riot  in  course  of  which  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire  was  disgracefully  allowed  for 
three  days  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  oragnized  mob 
before  the  eyes  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  civilized  world, 
^  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  compelled  another 
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bureaucrat  to  retire  before  his  time,  and  the  hold 
magnanimity  and  keennighted  statesmanship  with 
which  he  rectified  the  bun  glim  gs  of  an  incompetent 
Executive  in  a  most  regrettable  dispute  over  a  mosque 
in  defence  of  which  half-a-dozen  unarmed  people  lost 
their  lives,  clearly  marked  him  as  the  strongeBt  of 
Viceroys  who  had  come  to  rule  India  in  recent 
years ;  while  the  extraordinary  fortitude  with 
which  he  bore  a  most  dastardly  attempt  on  hi«  own 
life,  which  under  another  Viceroy  since  Lord  Ripon 
would  undoubtedly  have  net  in  motion  the  most  < Iran- 
tic  of  punitive  measures,  and  the  calm  and  Helf-Hiuiri- 
ficing  spirit  with  which  ha  faced  the  nitttation  without 
budging  an  inch  from  hi»  declared  policy  of  tru«t  and 
confidence  in  the  people,  filled  the  country  with  a 
thrill  of  gratitude  and  admiration  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  British  rule  in  India  since  the  dark  day«  of 
the  mutiny  of  1857. 

In  higher  politics  Lord  Hardinge'a  famou«  dw- 
patch  of  August  1911  contained  the  firat  recogni- 
tion of  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Congrens  and  fort* 
shadowed  the  future  destiny  of  India  in  the  evolution 
of  her  national  existence.  As  a  preliminary  «teptowurdH 
the  solution  of  that  problem,  Lord  Hnrdinge  took  up  the 
thorny  question  of  the  position  of  Indian**  In  the 
•colonies  of  Great  Britain*  The  question  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  ever  Htnca  1804 
when  delegates  from  Natal  and  other  South  Afrienn 
colonies  first  joined  the  national  assembly  and 
explained  the  barbarous  treatment  accorded  to  the 
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Indian  settlers   in    South    Africa.     The     Government 
of   England,    although   it     referred     to     the    Indian 
qnestion    as    one     of    the    grounds     justifying      the 
Boer  War,  again  relapsed  into  its  normal    apathy    and 
indifference  when  that  war  was  ended   and    the    Union 
Government  established.     The  Indians  in  South  Africa 
were  not  onJy  not  allowed  the  ordinary  rights    of   citi- 
zenship, but  were  actually  treated  as    helots    burdened 
with  disabilities  and  penalties  of  the   most    outrageous 
description,  while  the  colonists  themselves  were  free  to 
emigrate  to  India  and  enjoy   all  the   rights  of  British 
citizenship  in  this  country.      The   question  was  at  last 
brought  to  ahead  by  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Gokhale 
in  the  Supreme  Council  and  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Government  of  Lord  Hardinge  restricting  Indian  Emi- 
gration to  South  Africa.     But  the  Union    Government 
in  its  utter  disregard  for   all    considerations  of  justice 
and  fairness  went  on  forging  the  most  humiliating  and 
exasperating  conditions    against   the     Indian    settlers 
whose  services  they  could  not  dispense  with,  but  whose 
personal  rights  and  liberties  they  would  neither  recog- 
nize nor  respect  beyond  those   of  hewers   of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.     One  brave  Indian  like  Hampden  at 
last  rose  against  this  selfish  confederacy  of  burghers- 
whom  a  conquering  nation  had  in  its  generosity  granted 
an  autonomous  Government  over  a  territory  four  times 
the  size  of  their  original  country.     Mr.  Mohanchand 
Karamchand  Gandhi,  assisted  by  a  band  of  noble-minded 
Englishmen  among  whom  Mr.  PoJak  was  the  most  noted ,. 
organized  a  fierce  passive  renistance  in  course  of  which 
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hundreds  of  men  and  women  with  dauntless 
suffered  incarceration  rather  than  submit  to  the 
mtieB  of  legalised  slavery  in  which  even  the  sacred 
of  marriage  rights  were  not  respected.    In  this 
Lord  Hardinge,  as  the  responsible  protector  of  the  Indian 
people,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  with  the* 
resisterB  arid  by  his  firmness,  no  less  than  by  his  tactfol 
intervention,  in  the  face  of  nob  a  little,  hostile  criticism, 
even  in  England,  at  last,  succeeded  towards  the    begin  — 
ning  of  1914  in  bringing    the   quention   of    the    Soutkx 
African  imbroglio  to    a    temporary   solution    and    thu.s- 
paving  the  way  to   a  final    adjustment  of  the    India.n- 
question  in  all  the  British  colonies  on  the  basis  of  pe:r- 
feet  reciprocity.     It  undoubtedly  marks  an    imi>ortant 
landmark  in  the  evolution  of  Indian  National   Life. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  WORK  IN  ENGLAND. 

IT  has  already  been  stated   that  early   in  1885 
Hume  visited  England  and  in  consultation 
Mr.  Keid,  Mr.  John  Bright   and   other  parliamentary 
friends  of  India  arranged  for  a  Congress  propaganda     i** 
England.     The  first  step  towards  the  establishment   of 
a  Congress  organisation  in  England  was  taken  by  ]\4Dr- 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  who  volunteered  to  act  as  a  Congress 
agent  before  the  British  public.     But  nothing  import- 
ant was   done  until  1888    when  Mr.  W.   C.  Bonnerj^e* 
and   Mr.  Eardley   Norton  joined   Mr.   Dadabhai   and 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  great  labotajr 
leader,  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  who  with   the   consent 
of  his  constituency   of  Northampton  openly   assume cl 
the  title  of  '*  Member  for  India."     A  British  Commit- 
tee of  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  established   in. 
July,  1889,  and  it   was  confirmed  by  the   Congress  of 
that  year  held  at  Bombay  which  voted  Us.  45,000  fox- 
its  maintenance.     Now  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  sue— 
•cessrul  working  of  the  Committee  lay  in  the  Council  of ' 
the  Secretary    of    State  which,  composed   mainly  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  always  present- 
ed a  roseate  view  of  Indian    affairs   in   the   House  of 
Commons  and  thug  prevented  the   British   Committee 
from  obtaining   a  fair  hearing    either  in  the  House 
or  from  the  British  public.     This   led  to  the  organ— 
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isation    of  an   Indian   Parliamentary    Committee  in. 
1893  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  William  Wed- 
derburn  and  Mr,  W.   S*    Caine   both  of  whom  were 
members  of  Parliament  at  the  time.     The  apathy  and 
indifference  of  the  authorities  in  India  who  had  not 
evinced  the  slightest  inclination  within  a  period  of  nine 
years  towards  meeting  even  in  a  small  degree  the  cry- 
iwg  demands  of  the  people,  or  for  removing  any  of  their 
long-standing  grievances,   fully  convinced  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  that  there  was  no  hope  of  success  in. 
India  unlens  pressure  could   be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Indian  Government  by  the  British  public  and  the 
British   Parliament,      Mr.    Hume  accordingly  finally 
left  India  in   1894  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  working  of  the  British  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Indian  Parliamentary  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Commons,     Towards  the  close  of  the  session 
no  less  than    154  membura  of  the  House  joined  the 
Indian  Parliamentary  Committee  and  for  a  time  the 
star  of  India  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  The  result 
was  at  once  manifest.    With  the  support  of  this  for- 
midable array  of  members,  among  whom  were  included 
men  like  Messrs.  Jacob  Bright,  W*  S.  Caine,  John  Ellis, 
W.  A.  Hunter,  Swift  MaoNeil,  Herbert  Paul,  C.  E. 
Sohwann,  Herbert  Roberts,  E.  T-  Reid,  Samuel  Smith, 
Sir  Wilfred  .Lawson,    Sir   William   Wedderburn   and 
many  other  friends  of  India,  the  British  Committee 
of  the  Congress  was    able  in     1894   to  address  Sir 
Henry  Fowler,  then  Secretary  of    State   for    India, 
pressing  for  a  starching  enquiry  into  Mr* 
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noder  the  weak   Viceroyalty  of  Lord   Elgin  + 
led  to  fehe  famous  debate   in    Parliament  which 
malted    in    Mr.    Dadabhai    Naorji'a     motion    for     a 
PtarlJMneDtaiy     Enquiry     and     eventually       obliged 
fir  Henry   Forler   to   appoint   a  Eoyal    Commission,. 
m  the  Welby  Commission,  on  Indian    Eypendi- 
Then  for  nearly  nine    years    the    Conservatives 
in  patrer  and    the    Indian    Parliamentary    Party 
tliinned  away.     At  the    General   Election    of 
tibe  Liberals    again    came   into   power   and    Sir 
William  Weddedburn,  who  has  been  the  most  steadfast 
sprit  of  the  Congress  movement    in    England, 
la*  M»  time  m  resuscitating  the   Indian  Parliamentary 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Leonard  (after- 
land)  Courtney.     Nearly  200    members   of  the 
joined  the   Committee,   and    among    the  new 
^»te»4i»re  were  distinguished    men    and    sincere 
«rf  lodia  like  Sir  Henry   Cotton,  Sir  Charles 
Br.  fintfaerford,  Mr.  Eamsay    Macdonald   and 
The   invaluable    services     which    they 
i^ailarlyat   a  most  trying    and    troublous 

mcorded  in  the  parliamentary  proceed- 
andarewell 


nan 

g      the   Liberals    are'   still     in    power 

^^^  Party  gradually  beca<^ 
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Bright,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Lord  Ripon,  and  has  now 
practically  ceased  to  exirt. 

In  England  no  reform,  whether  social,  economic  or 
political,  cat)  be  achieved  without  the  aid  of  the  Presi 
which  has  thus  come  to  be  recognised,  along  with  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Church  and  the   Sover- 
eign, as  the  Fifth  Power  of  the  State,     In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Gongrea«  the  BritiBh  public  were    found 
'densely  ignorant  of  the  real  ntata  of  thing®    in    India, 
while  the  natural  pride,  HO  common  even  in  individual*, 
whiehrnakeB  people  loath  to  believe  in  their  own  nhortr* 
comingR,  often  prevented  even  enlightened  Englishmen 
from  easily  crediting  any  story  of  injustice  or  wrong 
perpetrated  by  their    accredited  agent*  tan  thou*and 
miles  away  and  who  were  hesiden  invariably  supported  by 
the  minister  in  charge  with  a  council  rnontty  compound  of 
retired  Anglo-Indian  fossils  whom  it  mny  be  no  disrati* 
pect  to  describe  as  King  Arthur's  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.     An  incident  fully  illustrating  tbii  ignorance, 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  ordinary  British  public 
-was  not  long  ago  quoted  in  an   English  paper.    Two 
average  Englishmen,  says  the  paper*  were  one  dny  trawl* 
ling  in  a  railway  carriage*    It  wan  the  day  following  the 
death  of  Lord  Northbrook,  late  Viceroy   and  Oovernor* 
G-eneral  of  India.     One  of  them  looking  through  the 
news  columns  of  the  paper  in  his  hand  quietly  asked,  "Who 
is  this  feller  Lord  Northbrook  that  snipped  off  yester- 
day?11 a  Who  known/1  replied  his  equally 
•companion,  u  may  be  tome  relation  of  Lord 
Whether  Lord  Northbrook  was  a  rotation  of 
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mer,  or  Lord  Oomer  was  a  relation  of  Lord  North  brook, 
the  pathetic  humour  of  this  simple  incident  wm  quite 
characteristic  of  the  prevailing  temper  and  attitude  of 
the  British  public  in  general  towards  Indian  affairs 
To  acquaint  that  public,  who  are  the  virtual  makers  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  MiniHtero  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  the 
Indian  administration  was  the  first  and  forewent  duty 
of  the  national  party  in  this  country.  It  wn«  early 
recognised  that  the  battle  of  India  mu*t  be  fou#ht, 
if  it  has  to  be  fought,  on  British  soil,  and  in  that  fighfc 
the  British  Press  must  be  our  ally  to  guide  and  direct 
the  operations  if  not  actually  to  deliver  the  frontal 
attack.  The  Journal  "  India*'  was  accordingly  atartftd 
by  the  British  Committee  in  1800  for  a  correct  find 
faithful  statement  of  India***  complaint*  and  with  n 
view  to  popularise  Indian  thoughts  and  aspiration*  in 
England,  as  alao  to  interest  the  British  public  generai*- 
ly  on  Indian  questions.  It  waa  at  first  conducted  by 
Mr.  William  Digby  and  is  now  edited  by  Mr,  II*  E*  A* 
Cotton,  that  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father  who  ever 
since  his  return  home  has  been  clottely  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  bis  illustrious  parent  in  watching 
serving  the  interests  of  India*  The  Gotto&R  have  for 
three  generations  steadfastly  served  India  and  htr 

devotedly,  as  only  few  Englishmen  have  done,  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  and  often  at  no 
sacrifice*    It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  few  in  thii 

country  have  even  now  tolly  realised  the 
necessity  of  maintaMBg  th*  British  and 
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journal  India  in  an  efficient  condition.  True  it  is 
that  a  lot  of  money  has  been  spent  upon  them  and 
there  may  or  may  not  be  any  just  ground  for  the  dis- 
appointment felt  in  some  quarters  at  the  present  work- 
ing of  these  agencies.  But  it  was  clearly  understood 
at  the  very  outset  that  it  was  an  uphill  work  and 
the  country  must  be  prepared  to  make  enormous 
sacrifices  both  in  money  as  well  as  in  patience  for 
it.  Then  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  deny  that  both 
the  Committee  and  the  paper  have  advanced  the 
Congress  cause  a  good  deal  in  England.  It  must 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  that  all  the  prominent 
men  in  the  British  political  field  and  a  large  number  of 
influential  men  outside  Parliament  now  know  more  and 
discuss  more  seriously  about  the  Indian  polity,  and 
India  is  no  longer  that  Terra  Incognita,  that  region  of 
romance  and  "  barbaric  gold,"  which  it  used  to  be  even 
fifty  years  ago ;  nor  is  England  so  profoundly  apathetic 
to-day  towards  the  Indian  administration  as  she  was 
even  twenty  years  before.  India  has  now  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  she  looms  very  much  larger  in  the  eyes  of 
British  statesmen  on  either  side  of  both  the  Houses. 
Indian  grievances,  which  sometimes  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  even  of  the  local  administrations,  do  now  go 
seldom  unnoticed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  An  act  of 
oppression  in  a  tea-garden,  a  gross  insult  offered  to 
an  Indian  gentleman  in  a  railway  carriage,  the  mal- 
practices of  the  police  and  the  bunglings  of  the  Execu- 
tive, though  these  scarcely  find  a  remedy,  now  all  fiftct 
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their  way   into  Parliament,   and  indirectly    exercise  a 
•chastening  influence  upon  the   Indian  administration. 
The  questions  of  the  separation  of  Judicial  from  Execu-         ? 
fcive  functions,    of  simultaneous   examinations   for  the 
€ivil  Services,  of  the  expansion  of  the  Councils  and  of 
the   admission   of  the    children    of  the   soil  into  the         I 
administration    of  the    country,   as    well  as  the  other         I; 
reforms  formulated  by  the  Congress,  are  now  all  nearly         f 
as  familiar  to  the  enlightened  British  public  as  they  are         | 
in  this  country.     India  now  finds  greater  notice  in  the         | 
British  Press  and  there  is  now  a  marked  disposition  on          * 
the  part  at  least  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  British 
public  to  know  more  of  the  country  which   really  con- 
stitutes  the  British  Empire.     All  this  has   been  the 
work  of  the  British  Committee  and  its  organ  India. 

After  years  of  stress  and  storm  the  tide  seems  to 
have  at  last  set  in  for  India,  and  it  would  be  not  only 
deplorable,  but  simply  disastrous,  if  Indians  should  at 
this  opportune  moment  give  up  their  oars  and  cry  out 
in  despair,  that  they  have  worked  at  them  hard  and 
long  and  can  now  work  no  more.  If  they  give  up  now 
agencies  which  have  been  established  at  such  im- 
sacrifice,  they  simply  lose  the  money  they  have 
spent  as  well  as  the  opportunities  which  they  have 
created.  Even  in  ordinary  life  no  substantial  busi- 
ness can  be  carried  on  without  suitable  and  pro- 
perly equipped  agencies  at  all  important  centres  and 
particularly  without  necessary  advertisements  and 
reliable  quotations  of  its  principal  market.  There  may 
be  occasional  lapses and  failures  of  such  agencies;  but 
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no  prudent  man  can  diBpenne  with  them  unless  he 
means  to  close  hi$  business  and  go  into  voluntary 
liquidation.  The  Moslem  League  is  quite  a  recent  case 
in  point.  If  it  had  not  its  London  Branch  the  Maho- 
medan  Community  in  India  could  hardly  have  made 
one-tenth  of  the  progress  it  han  made  during  the  last 
few  years.  If  the  British  Committee  of  the  Congress 
is  no  longer  as  active  an  it  used  to  be  at  one  time,  the 
true  remedy  lies  not  in  either  abolishing  or  Ktarving  itf 
but  in  improving  or,  if  necessary,  in  reconstructing  it 
and  galvanising  it  into  fresh  life  again.  These  remedial 
measures  may  not  be  altogether  free  from  practical 
difficulties  ;  but  they  have  to  ba  boldly  faced,  diMoufiised 
and  solved  if  the  labours  of  11  generation  art*  not  to  be 
thrown  away  in  a  fit  of  vexation  or  distemper. 

People  are  not  wanting  who  in  their  tamest  d«§ire 
to  hurry  up  simply  retard  progress*  With  them  the 
work  of  the  Congress  in  England  through  a  foreign 
agency  is  practically  at  an  and  and  other  meaua  should 
be  devised  to  give  it  a  fresh  start.  It  is  vaguely  mrgtd 
that  we  must  stand  on  our  own  legs.  Standing  00  oat*« 
own  legs  is  undoubtedly  a  counsel  of  perfection,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  used  as  a  pretext  for  sitting  altogether 
Idle.  Besides,  mntil  the  legt*  are  sufficiently  utrong  it 
would  not  do  to  throw  away  the  crutch  became  it  fnilg 
to  help  -as  In  rutming.  Noble  things  are  bettor  mid 
than  done*  and  nothing  seems  easier  than  to  talk  of 
putting  in  "  fresh  blood "  in  a  longstanding  publio 
ingfeitufcioE ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remtmbtrad,  fast 
bloodf  whether  fresh  or  old,  is  alwayi  thiokw  tfasa 
10 
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•and  that  there  can  hardly  be  enough  of  superfluous 
blood  to  be  gratuitously  spared  for  m  in  an  alien  coun- 
try and  by  an  alien  people  ten  thousand  mileB  away, 
The  idea  of  placing  the  management  of  the  British 
Committee  and  of  the  paper  u  India "  in  "  Indian 
hands"  may  be  refreshing;  hut  let  u«  firat  arrange  for 
the  hands  and  then  there  will  be  enough  time  for  ar- 
ranging the  management.  There  was  not  perhaps  an 
abler  or  more  generous  "  Indian  hand  n  than  Mr.  W,  (X 
Bonnerjee  practically  settled  in  England,  or  one  who  has 
more  freely  spent  his  blood  as  well  as  hi$  pxirtm  in  the  Con- 
gress cause,  and  yet  he  did  not  feel  himself  equal  to  the 
task  of  directly  managing  either  branch  of  the  agency. 
As  to  the  suggestion  made  in  certain  Atrattge  quarter  for 
managing  the  Committee  or  editing  the  paper  c<  India  n 
either  from  Calcutta  or  Bombay, — well,  that  in  an  idea 
which  does  not  strike  very  forcibly  the  average  Indian 
intellect  however  tempting  to  its  ambition  it  may  be. 
If  the  British  Committee  were  to  be  discarded  like  an 
opera  house  that  fails  to  produce  frenh  «  *fttiotui  «»\>ry 
night,  or  the  organ  "India*1  either  diaconttawd  or 
supplanted  by  a  "  live  paper  w  because  it  haa  yet  failed 
to  fit  up  an  Argonautie  expedition  in  se&rofa  of  the 
'"  golden  fleece,*'  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  If  the 
Indian  Nationalist  will  ever  achieve  any  mort  progress 
than  present  the  same  texture  every  day  and  oonnt  hi* 
time  like  the  faithful  Penelope  unravelling  by  night 
what  is  woven  by  day,  The  work  of  dfttrnotion  k 
always  muol  easier  iban  the  process  of  oratfmoUoit, 
tind  people  are  not  wanting  nrho  In  the  name  of  tht 
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one  contribute  simply  to  the  other*  It  in  want  of  proper 
nourishment  more  than  any  organic  disease  that  often 
causes  anamic  condition  in  a  system*  The  Congress 
agencies  seem  to  be  all  right.  Give  them  sufficient 
food  and  exercise,  or  to  be  more  explicit,  put  sufficient 
money  into  their  pockets,  and  the  necessary  blood  will 
come  of  itself. 

DEPUTATIONS   TO   BNOLAND* 

Another  meann  adopted  by  the  Congrees  for  popu- 
larising its  propaganda  in  'England  and  acquainting 
the  British  public  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  th6 
Indian  people  wan  by  Bending  from  time  to  time  depu- 
tations of  competent  men  to  England.  The  earliest  of 
such  deputations,  since  the  time  of  .Rajah  Rammohan 
Boy,  was  that  sent  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian 
National  Union  in  1885,  It  wan  composed  of  three  of 
the  ablest  public  men  of  [the  time*  wf ;— Mr*  Mono- 
mohan  Gfaose  of  Bengal,  Mr*  Ganesh  Narayan  Chandra* 
varkar  of  Bombay  and  Mr*  Sivulaya  Ramaswami  Mudda- 
liar  of  Madras*  They  formed  as  it  wer»  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Congress  mission*  Tha  first  Deputation, 
formally  appointed  by  the  Congress  was  in  1889  a»d  it 
was  composed  of  Mr,  George  Yule,  Mr*  A,  0*  Hume,  Mr* 
J,  Adam,  Mr,  Bardley  Norton,  Mr*  PheroieBhah  Mehta, 
Mr,  Surendra  Nath  Banneijee,  Mr,  Monomohaa  Ghoee» 
Mr.  Sharfuddiw,  Mr.  B.  N.  Mudholkar  and  Mr.  W,  0. 
Boniserjee*  The  work  dowa  by  this  deputation  WM 
simply  inv&luabla  5  for  while  M«§r§»  Bkmwtrjfe  aid 
N<^rtott  suooaedad  in  thoroughly  establishing  th« 
Cotgrew  agenoyt  Mr*  Surendm  Nath 
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a  profound  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  British 
public  by  h\s  able  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
Congress  propaganda.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mr,  Hume  saw  Mr.  Gladstone  and  urged  him  to  sup- 
port Mr,  Bradlaugh's  India  Bill,  when  the  great 
Commoner  was  reported  to  have  8aidf  "  I  wi*«h  your 
father  were  present  to-day."  Mr.  Bradlatigh's  Bill 
forced  the  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  their  own 
and  the  historic  speech  which  Mr*  Gladstone  made  on 
$ae  occasion  of  the  passing  of  that  Bill  is  well 
known  to  the  public.  He  asked  the  Government 
to  construe  that  half-hearted  measure  in  a  liberal 
spirit  and  clearly  foreshadowed  the  real  reforms 
that  were  demanded  and  which  sixteen  years  later 
were  carried  out  by  his  friend  and  biographer. 
The  next  deputation  appointed  by  the  Congreas  was  in 
1890  and  it  was  composed  of  Messrs,  George  Yule, 
Pherozeshah  Mehta,  W.  (1  Bonneijee,  John  Adam, 
Monomohan  Ghose,  A.  0,  Hume,  Kalieharat*  Banneijee, 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  and  D.  A.  Khare,  It  should  be 
gratefully -recorded  that  Mr,  W.  0.  Bonneijee  and  Mr* 
Padabhai  Narojee,  both  of  whom  praetioatly  settled 
in  England  in  the  service  of  the  country, 

urnoijg  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  mo?emtntt 
1  were  &xaong  its  original  founders,  and  neither 
.  their  time,  energies,  or  money  in  the  saowd 

to  whioli  they  had  oonworated,  their  lives.  In 
1896  Mrr])^B,  Wfltdb,  Mfc  GK  K.  0okttale  and  Mr, 
i^^irendra  H^tjb,  .Banei^ee  woire  deputed^to  gi?e  ei^dtn«& 
before  th^  H<jy^J[  Compgdiiloi}.  <m  Eiqpwwiitwft  and 
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remarkable  evidence  which  they  gave  not  OBly  fully 
justified  the  con  fidenoe  reposed  in  them,  but  also  vindi- 
cated the  character  and  weight  of  the  political  organize 
tion  started  in  India.  The  next  Congress  deputation  ia 
1904  consisted  of  Mr.  6L  K,  Q-okhale  and  Mr.  Lajpat 
Rai.  Mr-  G-okhale  was  again  sent  in  the  following 
year  and  on  both  the  occasion**  he  made  euch  an  im- 
pression as  to  mark  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  politi- 
cians in  India.  For  careful  study,  loeid  marnhallhig  of 
facts  and  incisive  arguments,  no  less  than  for  his 
unassuming  manners  and  devotion  to  duty  ?  Mr»  Gokhale 
stands  out  a  most  prominent  figure  in  the  Indian  poli- 
tical world.  If  Mr,  Surandra  Nath  Bannarjen  towera 
head  and  shoulder  over  hi«  colleague**  in  his  stupendous 
energies  and  matchless  eloquence,  Mr*  Gtokhale*  also 
appears  to  be  unsurpassed  in  his  mastery  of  foot* 
and  close  reasoning  for  whioh  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood 
Wilson  went  so  far  as  to  compare  Mm  with  Mr*  Glud* 
stone.  But  through  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  for  whioh 
India  is  not  at  all  responsible,  neither  of  these  trusted 
leaders  of  the  people  has  yet  been  found  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  bureaucratic  administration  of  the 
country.  The  last  deputation  sent  by  the  Congress  wan 
that  authorised  by  the  Karachi  Congress  of  1013,  Ife 
was  composed  of  Mr-  Bhupendra  Nath  (Bengal), 
Mr.  Surma  (Madras),  Messrs.  M.  A,  Jin&ah  and  N.  M*. 
Samartb  (Bombay),  Messrs*  8*  Sinfaa  and 


*  Si00i  thowo  pagoy  woro  ««nt  to  tho 
boon  out  off  in  the.  prim*  of  Mt  lift,  and  bath  th« 
*nd  the  oountry  have  now  oomo  ^vmlly  to  mourn 
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Haque  (United  Provinces  and  Behar)  and  Lala  Lajpat 
Eai  (Punjab).  In  one  sense  it  was  a  most  unfavourable 
time  for  an  Indian  deputation,  as  the  British  public 
were  almost  distracted  over  tbe  Irish  Home  Bule  Bill 
introduced  in  Parliament  and  which  obliged  the  King 
to  take  an  extraordinary  step  of  summoning  a  confer- 
ence of  all  the  leading  politicians  in  the  country  to 
avert  a  civil  war  with  which  it  was  threatened ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  most  momentous  occasion 
for  India  when  Lord  Crewe  introduced  in  the  Upper 
House  a  Bill  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  India 
Council  in  Whitehall.  The  extremely  unsatisfactory 
composition  of  that  Council  was  fully  discussed  by  the 
first  Congress  in  1885  which  passed  a  resolution  for  its 
abolition  in  the  form  in  which  it  stood  at  the  time. 
Lord  Morley,  along  with  his  Reform  Scheme,  consider- 
ably liberalized  the  constitution  of  the  India  Council  'by 
an  informal  admission  of  two  Indian  members  into  its 
composition.  Lord  Crewe  proposed  to  go  a  step 
farther  by  giving  a  statutory  sanction  to  the  Indian 
element  of  the  Council  and  by  providing  a  system  of 
nomination  for  this  element  out  of  a  panel  of  forty 
to  be  elected  by  the  various  Legislative  Councils 
in  India.  It  was  of  course  not  a  measure  of  perfection,' 
while  its  proposal  for  instituting  a  departmental  sys* 
tetn  of  administration  by  the  Council  was  certainly 
dpen  to  grave  objection.  But  the  Bill  contained  germs 
of  great  potentialities  and  if  passed  through  the  Lords 
might  ha ve\  undergone  further  improvements  in  the 
Commons,  and  there  is  an  overwhelming  body  of  opinion 
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in  this  country  that  there  was  a  great  tactical 
committed  in  allowing  Lord  Curzon  and  others  of 
his  school  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  on  Indian  opinion* 
of  whatever  character  or  completion,  as  an  addi- 
tional weapon  of  attack  in  their  opposition  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted 
ttat  in  this,  as  in  not  a  few  other  cases,  India  has 
inadvertently  played  into  the  hands  of  bar  shrewd 
adversaries.  It  is  however  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
jmlk.  Attempts  should  now  be  made  to  have  a  Bill 
introduced  in  the  Commons  at  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  question.  If  one  thing  ban 
been  made  clearer  than  another  by  the  failure  of  Ix>rd 
Crewe's  Bill  it  is  the  faofc,  that  there  should  ba  some 
Indian  representative  in  England  to  work  in  oonjuno* 
tiott  with  the  British  Committee,  to  stimulate  British 
sympathy  and  to  take  time  by  the*  forelock  at  «§vt*ry 
opportunity  to  further  the  interests  of  India  at  the  seat 
of  real  power*  Such  were  the  works  which  were  at  on* 
time  done  by  Messrs*  Dadabhai  Naoroji  and  W.  C.  Boa- 
neqee  and  means  should  be  devised  to  install  at  J»att 
one  such  Indian  representative  in  London, 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


THE  CONGRESS:   A  NATIONAL   MOVKMKNT. 

TjVOE  a  long  time  the  claim  of  the  Oongrenn  to  30 
J/      styled  a  national  movement  wan  Btrenuomly,  if 

not  quite  seriously,  disputed  by  its  critics,  Sotre 
derisively  called  it  a  "  Bengalee  Congress/1  although 
the  Bengalees  had  clearly  no  more  hand  in  it,  either 
in  its  inception  or  in  its  development,  than  the  Parsis 
the  Maharattas,  or  the  Madrasia,  and  the  Bengalees 
would  have  been  simply  proud  to  accept  the  doubtful 
complement  paid  to  them  if  only  it  were  the  barest 
truth;  others,  professing  to  be  a  little  more  catholic 
dubbed  it  as  a  "Hindu  Congress,"  as  if  the  Hindus  were 
altogether  a  negligible  factor  in  the  country  and  that 
such  a  disqualification  was  sufficient  for  its  disparage- 
ment in  the  estimation  of  the  public  and  to  discredit 
its  weight  and  importance  with  the  authorities  5  while 
the  more  adroit  among  these  critics  denounced  it  as  ara 
organization  of  the  "  Educated  Minority*1  in  the  ooun- 
fery,  as  though  it  were  an  established  fact,  that  the  re« 
cognised,  political  associations  in  all  other  civilised 
countries  were,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  their  illiterate 
majority  and  that  where  such  an  element  failtd  a» 
organization,  however  strong  in  it»  moral,  intelleotttal 
or  material  equipment,  must  stand  forfeited  of  all  elites 
to  be  recognized  as  a  national  taftttattott.  The  trath,j 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  tarly  titled  [tern  tbe  betlthjf 
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public  life  of  their  own  native  land*  trailed  in  all   the 
ways  of  a  dominant  race  in  a   subject  country  and 
nurtured  in   the  traditionary   legends  of  their   racial 
superiority,  the  Anglo-Indian   community    naturally 
received  a  rude  shock  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
spirit  and  taxed  all  *the  resource  of  their   ingenuity  to 
nip  it  in  the  bud.     These   captious   critics,  to   whom 
history  apparently  furnished  no  logic  of  facto,  had   the 
catching  expression  of  "  microscopic  minority  "  coined 
for  them  by  a  high  authority,   while  they   themnelvet 
were  not  alow  to  invent  a  few  more  ftmarfc   phrasen  to 
discredit  the  movement  in  this  country  and   prejudice 
public  opinion  in  England,     No  abuse  waft  deemed  too 
strong  and  no  criticism  too  severe  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  new  movement  whoae  nim»  and  objects  were  re- 
garded not  only   an   a   threatened    invasion   of  thwr 
prescriptive  rights  and  privileges  rendered  indefeulble 
by  long  enjoyment,  but  also  as  a  nerious  disturbance  of 
the  established  order  of  thing®  permanently  nanctiontd 
by    cuitom,    usage   and    tradition  of   the   country* 
41  Dreaming  idealists/* "  impotent  seditson-mongnv,* 
**  self-constituted    delegates/*    *'  dinappointed     place* 
seekers/  u  pretentioui  bady  of  irresponsible  tgitator«/* 
and  many  other  elegant  phrases  of  the  same  dttoriptioii 
were  among  the  weapons  offennive  and  dafuntivi 
"by  these  critics  to  dispose  of  the  members  of  the  Cbtt- 
gress  and  to  diioredifc  the  movement.     Bat  if  the  iaov*» 
meat  was  really  as  nothing,  it  ii  rabhtr  diffio^lt  to 

why  to  much  powdsr  end  shot 
for  d^iteoying  tuoh  §  Mny  gnet  mA  why 
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severe  attention  was  paid  to  a  handful  of  political 
somnambulists.  It  was,  however,  not  found  possible 
to  sustain  these  reckless  charges  for  a-  long  time,  as 
quite  a  different  verdict  was  pronounced  at  an  early 
stage  both  here  as  well  as  in  England  establishing  the 
claim  of  the  Congress  to  represent  the  enlightened 
views  of  the  Indian  public  without  distinction  of  mate 
or  creed,  colour  or  race.  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  that 
all  the  communities  in  the  country  have  not  equally 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  Congress  platform; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  better  minds  of 
every  community  have  been  throughout  in  perfect 
agreement  with  its  aims  and  objects  and  have  never 
dissented  from  its  programme. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  so  far  back 
as  1890,  when  the  Congress  was  but  five  years  old,  the 
Government  of  Lord  Lansdowne  recognised  that  the 
Congress  was  regarded  as  representing  the  advanced 
Liberal  Party  in  India  as  distinguished  from  the  powerful 
body  of  conservative  opinion  ruling  the  country*  Since 
then  Lord  Morley,  Mr,  Justin  McCarthy,  Sir  William 
Hunter,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill , 
Mr.  Herbert  (now  Lord)  G-ladstone,  Sir  Richard  Garth 
and  many  other  distinguished  and  responsible  authori- 
ties have  from  time  to  time  admitted  the  character  of 
the  Congress  as  a  national  assembly  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  Indian  people.  Speaking  in  1890  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  said : — "  Argument  upon  the  matter  Is  to 
be  desired,  btit  not  invectives,  and  ttam  it  »o  muoh 
reason  to  $hu&  that  the  Ooofraw  mcrremmfc  stall; 
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represents  the   cultivated   intelligence  of  the   country 

that  those  who  ridicule  it  do  harm  to  the  imperial 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  bitterly  wounding  and  alien- 
ating men  who  are  justified  in  what  they  do,  who  do  it 
in  reasonable  and  cautious  form  and  who  ought  to  be 

conciliated  by  being  met  half-way.**  There  is  the 
testimoy  of  Mr,  Herbert  Gladstone  who  mid  that,  "  the 
national  movement  in  India,  which  has  'taken  a  purely 
constitutional  and  loyal  form  and  which  expresse*  through 

the  Congress  the  legitimate  hopes  and  requirements  of 
the  people,  is  one  with  which  I  sincerely  sympathise,  I 
should  consider  it  a  hi»h  honour  in  however  smnll  a 
degree  to  be  associated  with  it."  Sir  William  itmiler, 
than  whom  there  is  hardly  a  more  experienced  Indian 
authority,  obnerved  :™a  The  Indian  National  Owgreni* 
Is  essentially  the  child  of  British  rule,  the  product  of  our 
schools  and  universities,  We  had  created  and  fontered  the 
aspirations  which  animated  the  Congress,  and  it  would 
be  both  childi«h  and  unwise  to  refuse  now  to  thoH* 
aspirations  both  oar  sympathy  and  respectful  consider- 
ation." Lord  Morlny  speaking  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  responsihte  minister  for 
India  said:—-1*  I  do  not  say  that  I  iigr«*e  with  all  that  th* 
Congraas  desires;  bat  speaking  broadly  of  what  I  ootictdva 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Congress  I  do  not  nee  why  tiny 
one  who  takus  a  cool  and  steady  view  of  Indinn  doferw* 
mtnt  should  be  frightened,11  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
Richard  Garth,  Kt,9  Chief  Juitiwi  of  Bangui,  writing  in 
1805  said  s — **  It  seams  to  me  that  so  far  from 
l»  any  way  objectionable,  the  (^ngww  nn 
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severe  attention  was  paid  to  a  handful  of  political 
somnambulists.  It  was,  however,  not  found  possible 
to  sustain  these  reckless  charges  for  s  long  time,  as 
quite  a  different  verdict  was  pronounced  at  an  early 
stage  both  here  as  well  as  in  England  establishing  the 
claim  of  the  Congress  to  represent  the  enlightened 
views  of  the  Indian  public  without  distinction  of  caste 
or  creed,  colour  or  race.  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  that 
all  the  communities  in  the  country  have  not  equally 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  Congress  platform; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  batter  minds  of 
every  community  have  been  throughout  in  perfect 
agreement  with  its  aims  and  objects  and  have  never 
dissented  from  its  programme. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  so  far  back 
as  1890,  when  the  Congress  waa  but  five  years  old,  the 
Government  of  Lord  Lansdowne  recognised  that  the 
Congress  was  regarded  as  representing  the  advanced 
Liberal  Party  in  India  as  distinguished  from  the  powerful 
body  of  conservative  opinion  ruling  the  country.  Since 
then  Lord  Morley,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Sir  William 
Hunter,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill , 
Mr.  Herbert  (now  Lord)  Gladstone*  Sir  Biohard  Garth 
and  many  other  distinguished  and  responsible  authori- 
ties have  from  time  to  time  admitted  the  character  of 
the  Congress  as  a  national  assembly  fairly  repreitnta- 
tive  of  the  Indian  people.  Speaking  IB  1800  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  said: — "Argument  upon  the  matter  it  to 
be  desired,  but  not  invectives,  aad  tbtre  Is  so  much 
reason  to  think  that  the  Congress  movement  really 
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represents  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  country 
that  those  who  ridicule  it  do  harm  to  the  imperial 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  bitterly  wounding  and  alien- 
ating men  who  are  justified  in  what  they  do,  who  do  it 
in  reasonable  and  cautious  form  and  who  ought  to  be 
conciliated  by  being  met  half-way,"  There  is  the 
testimoy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  who  said  that,  "the 
national  movement  in  India,  which  has  taken  a  purely 
constitutional  and  loyal  form  and  which  expresses  through 
the  Congress  the  legitimate  hopes  and  requirements  of 
the  people,  is  one  with  which  I  sincerely  sympathise.  I 
should  consider  it  a  high  honour  in  however  small  a 
degree  to  be  associated  with  it."  Sir  William  Hunter, 
than  whom  there  is  hardly  a  more  experienced  Indian 
authority,  observed: — "The  Indian  National  Congress 
is  essentially  the  child  of  British  rule,  the  product  of  our 
schools  and  universities.  We  had  created  and  fostered  the 
aspirations  which  animated  the  Congress,  and  it  would 
be  both  childish  and  unwise  to  refuse  now  to  those 
aspirations  both  our  sympathy  and  respectful  consider- 
ation." Lord  Morley  speaking  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  responsible  minister  for 
India  said: — "I  do  not  say  that  I  agree  with  all  that  the 
Congress  desires;  but  speaking  broadly  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Congress  I  do  not  see  why  any 
one  who  takes  a  cool  and  steady  view  of  Indian  Govern- 
ment should  be  frightened."  The  Eight  Hon.  Sir 
Eichard  Garth,  Kt.,  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  writing  in 
18&5  said  : — "  It  seems  to  me  that  so  far  from  being 
SB  any  way  objectionable,  the  Congress  affords  an 
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honest  and  loyal  means  of  making  the  views  and  wishes 
•of  the  most  intelligent  section  of  the  Indian  people 
known  to  the  Government,"  And  above  all  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  George  V.  was  himself  pleased  to  accord 
his  recognition  to  the  Congress  by  accepting  its  message 
of  welcome  and  thanking  it  for  its  loyal  devotion  to  the 
Throne  on  the  occasion  of  his  auspicious  visit  to  India 
in  1911.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  multiply  further  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  official  as  well  as  the  popular 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  claim  and  character  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  representative  institution*  It  may  simply  be 
added  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who^may  still  con- 
tinue to  be  at  heart  dissatisfied  with  that  verdict,  on  the 
ostensible  ground  of  the  mass  of  the  population  not  being 
in  evidence  on  the  Congress  platform,  that  the  "nuoros- 
£opic  minority  "  in  every  country,  whether  in  the  East 
or  in  the  West,  have  always  represented  the  telescopic 
majority,  and  that  nowhere  have  the  inarticulate  mass 
of  a  people  spoken  except  through  the  mouth  of  the 
educated  few.  Then  as  regards  the  old,  orthodox  and 
favourite  argument  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community 
based:  upon  the  assumed  differences  between  the  classes 
•and  tlhe  masses  it  were  well  to  remember,  that  even  in 
the  seventies  of  the  century  that  has  just  closed  over 
as  John  Bright  Lad  to  complain  that  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  Was  not  after  all  a  "  transparent  mirror 
of  public  opinion  "  and  that  the  Labour  party  in  that 
Parliament  regretting  the  uaasses  of  England  it  oaly 
of  very  recent  £kbvth  awj  as  yet  farai&tf  tab  a  wholly 
inadequate reimeottattwof  #6  iwmtil|0*0fiaboig popo* 
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latlon.  It  may  be  no  mer*  disputations  argument  to 
advance,  that,  if  the  Mother  of  Parliament!,  which  in 
its  origin  was  oo  more  than  an  assembly  of  a  handful 
of u  wise  men,"  and  which  even  in  its  later  developments 
was  composed  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  and  ft  few 
hundred  chosen  representatives  drawn  only  from 
ranks  of  advanced  enlightened  communities,  could 
have  constitutionally  governed  for  centuries  the  destinies 
of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  it  would  hardly 
be  decent  to  put  forward  any  pretext  hanf»d  upon 
a  question  of  dans  interest  to  dispute  the  'represent- 
ative character  of  an  advisory  political  orgnnixntion 
without  any  l«*gal  origin  or  statutory  constitution. 
Nobody  contends  that  the  Congress  is  a  "  transparent 
mirror  of  public  opinion fl  in  India ;  hot  if  it  in 
not  so  transparent  as  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  Chamber  of  the  French  Republic*  I*  it 
really  very  much  more  opaque  than  the  Duma  of 
or  even  the  Reiabstag  of  Germany,  a*  far  an 
of  public  opinion  is  consumed  ?  If  th<w  hai  no 

objection  to  the  National  T^agne  rept^nrotinK  the 
catjse  of  Ireland  for  more  than  half«a~centuryy  with 
one  of  ita  four  divisions  in  open  ftrint  againit  ifcf 
the  title  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  with  only 
one  of  ita  many  commumtiiw  jmrtially  itoridisg 
as  neutral  imd  pensively  watching  the  fight,  not 

be  dtemed  so  extravagant  an    to  form   a   point  tn  ;i 
s«rious  discussion  on  such  general  &§  *re  la* 

vpived  in  this  great  movtm«Bt*    The  it  nq| 

thirty  years  old,  and  If  withim  thfi 
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has  established  its  claim  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
teeming  millions  of  India  even  in  some  respects  and 
has  never  done  anything  to  forfeit  their  tacit  confi- 
dence, then  nobody  need  fairly  grudge  its  just  and 
legitimate  aspiration  to  be  called  a  National  Assembly. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  essential  condition  of  a 
national  institution  that  every  member  or  even  every 
community  of  the  nation  should  be  actively  associated 
with  it ;  for  if  it  were  so,  even  the  most  thoroughly 
representative  of  Parliaments  would  cease  to  he  a  na- 
tional institution.  An  institution  is  quite  national  if 
it  possesses  in  the  main  a  representative  character, 
embodies  the  national  spirit  and  is  guided  by  aims  and 
objects  of  national  advancement.  It  may  sometimes 
fail  to  be  a  transparent  mirror  of  public  opinion,  parti- 
cularly where  such  opinion  is  in  such  a  nebulous  con- 
dition as  to  be  unable  to  cast  a  distinct  reflection  even 
on  the  most  powerful  camera  ;  but  it  is  always  expected 
faithfully  to  reflect  au  inf.*  r<"-f  which  once  it  is  pre- 
sented in  proper  shade  ajud  light*  at  oueu  catches  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  attracts  the  national  sym- 
pathies and  energies  towards  its  attainment.  In  this 
way  national  organizations  have  everywhere  preceded 
national  awakening  in  its  widest  sense,  and  sometimes 
a  single  individual  gifted  with  extraordinary  vision  has 
revolutionized  an  entire  national  life.  Nations  are  not 
born  but  made,  and  the  highest  evolution  of  national, 
like  individual,  life  is  attained  through  a  slow  and  labo* 
rious  process  of  organised  efforts*  Judged  by  the 
mm  above  test  the  claim  of  the  Congress  to  -.'.be  reeog- 
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nized  as  a  national  assembly  could  hardly  be  dis- 
puted by  any  but  the  most  perverse  critic*.  If 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Harttngton,  Mr,  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Mr.  Balfoor  and  other  millionaires  oonld  repreeent 
the  labouring  classes  of  England,  because*  a  percentage 
of  them  were  abla  to  exercise  their  forced  votes  in  their 
favour,  then  surely  man  like  Dadabhai  Naorojif  W*  C* 
B<mneijee,Phero95eBhnh  Mehta,8urendranath  Bannarjet, 
RaBhbehary  Ghose,  Knnhinath  Trimbiik  Teliing,  Bud- 
ruddin  Tyahjee,  Gopnl  Krishna  Gokhnl^f  Abdul  Kufisult 
Ananda  Oharloo,  KrishnaHwami  Iyer,  Sirdar  Diyal  Bingb^ 
Lajpat  Bai,  Madan  Mohan  Malavyn^  Mnxur*ul  Haqttev 
Husnan  Imam  and  many  othern,  men  all  horn  of  the 
paopl^f  might  well  have  be«»n  depended  on  to  vme»  forth 
more  faithfully  the  want«  and  wishes  of  the  voicei«i 
millions  of  India  than  the  editors  of  the  the 

Oiml  and  Military  Gazette,  the  SngliBhm&n^  the 
Etoatetman  and  other  birds  of  passage  of  nearly  the 
•tame  feather,  whatever  their  pretentious  may  be  in 
the  position  which  theyoooupy  in  the  administration  of 
the  country* 

Among  the  Indiani  thuinselvei  the  Parsm  as  a 
'Community  were  no  doubt  for  a  ihort  time  wavering 
in  their  attitude ;  but  the  great  personality  of  Mr* 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  and  the  firm  attitude  of  men  like  Sir 
Phorofteshah  Mehte  and  Mr,  Dinnhaw  Kdalji 
•settled  the  question,  and  that  important 
bodily  oast  in  their  !ofc  witb  the  iifttionml 
The  Kuramuu  commBnityf  hiving  itn 
in  Madrait  did  not  fail  to  realist  ill 
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position  during  the  Ilbert  Bill  controversy  and  having 
wisely  stood  aloof,  at  least  in  the  Southern  Presidency f 
from  that  controversy  it  heartily  joined  the  new  move- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  White,  and 
W.  S.  Q-anfcz;  while  Capfcain  Banon  from  the  Punjab, 
Mr.  Howard,  the  President  of  the  Anglo-Indian  and 
Eurasian  Association  at  Allahabad,  Captain  Hearsay 
jj  from  Dehra-Dun,  Mr.  Crowley  of  the  firm  of  Messrs* 

Crowley  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  George  Yule  from  Bengal 
with  many  other  Europeans  and  Eurasians  of  note 
from  time  to  time  joined  and  strengthened  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  organisation. 

An  artificial  and  mischievous  manoeuvre  was  en- 
gineered by  a  section  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  which 
with  the  active  support  of  a  shortsighted  bureaucracy 
doted  on  the  mean  policy  of  Divide- et~Iw<,pera  and 
captured  the  great  but  backward  Mahomedan  commun- 
ity who  were  taught  the  unworthy  tactics  of  lying  in 
wait  for  the  other  communities  to  draw  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire,  so  that  they  might  comfortably  mounoh 
them  without  burning  their  fingers  in  the  fire  of  official 
displeasure.  At  the  first  Congress  in  1885  Mr.  Bahim- 
tmlkh  Sayani  was  the  only  Mahomedan  present,  and 
the  Anglo-Indian  Press  of  the  time  complacently  re- 
marked that  even  he  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  it& 
deliberations.  But  it  would  appear  from  the  subse- 
quent presidential  addresses  of  both  Mr.  Budruddin 
Tyabjiatid  Mr.  Bahimtullabt  Sayani  that  they  were 
heart  and  soul  with  the  ndtovemmt  from  th*  vt ry  begin- 
ning.  In  th$  Second  Ctaag£^>th$F  &m$tb6jr  $ 
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man  Delegates  wa«  33f  while  at  Madras  in  1887  their 
number  rose  to  81.  At  the  fourth  Congrwi  at  Alia- 
habad  the  Mahomwkn  Delegate*  numbered  221  oat 
of  a  total  of  1,248  Delegates.  Thus  the  intevtet 

of  that  great  community  in  the  national  movf* 
ment,  in  spite  of  the  syren  song  of  the  Anglo* 
Indian  prenRy  wan  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 
since  the  Allahabad  Congress  when  the  attitude  of  the 
authorities  became  more  pronounced  the  Mahomedans 
began  to  secede,  and  their  "  approved  loyalty  ftt  which 
eoma  Billy  persons  on  the  other  aide  irreverently  catted 
<s  oilty  w,  wa«  burned  into  a  "  valuable  mmt  lf  by  certain 
desigtaing  people* 

Ib  IB  no  doubt  true,  that  in  th«  fifth  a^iwion  of 
the  Congress  held  at  Bombay  the  number,  though  not 
the  percentage,  of  Mahomadan  defogatoB  rone  higher 
than  at  the  preceding  netwion  at  Allnh*ibMi»  There 
were  264  MahomedanR  out  of  a  total  of  1,880  Deiegaten. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  wan  a  historic 
session  commonly  known  as  the  u  Bradlaugh  '* 

which,  EB  ha«  been  already  poioted  oubt  attracted  an 
unusually  large  number  of  people,    including    even 
officials  in  secret,  to  nea  and  hear  the  great  champion 
of  democracy,   and  that  a   larg*   majority    of 
Mahomedan   Delegates   attended    from    the   Ifembfiy 
Presidency  where  the  Mahomedan  community, 
numerically  smaller,  has  been  until  vwy  recently 
mow  progressive  than  in  the  rait  of  India.     It  !•  bow* 
eter  worthy  of  notioe  that  two  of  the  Mahomtdati  Del^ 

at  this  very  Congreti,  ont  hailing        tb§ 
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and  the  other  from  the  United-Provincee,  made  BO 
secret  of  their  racial  opposition  to  the  Congress  proposal 
as  regards  the   reform    of    the  Legislative  Councils. 
Besides,  the  remarkable  dearth  of  Mahonuxfan  delegates 
at  all  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Congress,  until  the  last 
session  held  at  Karachi,  conclusively  proved  that  the 
official  reporter  of  1889  was  quite  premature  in  his 
forecast  of  growing  Mahomedan  interest  in  the  national 
movement     It  is  doubtless  true  that  advanced  Masfial- 
mans  like  Mr.  Abdul  Rusaul  in  Bengal  and  Mr.  Cornur- 
uddin  Tyabji  in  Bombay,  not  to  speak  of  stalwarts  like 
Messrs.  Budruddin  Tyabji  and  Rahimatullah  Sayani,  ne- 
ver swerved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  national  cause ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  Moslem  community  were  led  astray 
and  successfully  kept  back  for  a  long  time  from  joining 
the  movement*      Several   unfortunate   incidents   also 
contributed  towards   widening  the  breach   between  the 
two  main   communities   in   the   country,   while  their 
separation  from  a  common  platform  served  not  a  little 
to  make  the  relation   between  them   more  and   more 
strainedunderthe  coutinuous  fanning  of  the  Anglo*  Indian 
community  who  scarcely  made  any  secret  of  their  policy 
of  playing  one  against  the  other.     But  the  game  has 
happily  been  almost  played  out.  The  intelligent  Islamic 
community,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  education*  are 
gradually  awaking  to  a  consciousness  of  the  Ignominious 
position  into  which  they  have  been  led  and  are  0t0adily 
pressing  forward  to  take  their  legitimate  plaoe  by  the 
side  of  the   other  oomjopwutiev,  fig&tii|g  st^lder  to 
shoulder  for  t|»  ^ttai^n^iafc  of 
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The  Moslem  League,  whatever  the  objwt    of    itt 
fonnders  and  the  attitude  of  some  of  its  early  members 
may    have    beenf    ha«»  in     the  dispensation   of   an 
inscrutable  providence,  dona  for  the  Mahomedans  what 
the  Congres«   had   dona   much   earlier   for  the  other 
commtanitiea  in  the  country*    It  has  slowly  imbued  them 
with  the  broad   vision   of  national  interests  and  inocu- 
lated them  with  ideas  of   common  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, whfln    at  th«  lant  Rwson  of  the  league  they 
openly  embraced  the  common    political   iaith  so   long 
preached  by  the  Congress,  If  men  like  Mazur-ul  Hnque, 
Hassan  tmam,  Wassir  Hussain,  Ibrahim  Unhimatuiiah, 
Jinnah*  MAhomedali  and  last  hut  not  least  the  present 
Agah  Khan  could  have  appeared  in  the  Kightif  n 
joined  hands  with  Messrs.  Kudruddin  Tyabji9    llahimt- 
tullab  Say  an  i  and  Abdul  Uussul  the  history  of  the  Indian 
National  Congreiis  might  now  have  been  written  in  na 
altogether  different  style.  But  it  must  be  said  to  tbt 
credit  of  the   Mahomedan  community,  that  although 
for  a  long  time  they  kept  th«msel  ve«  aloof  from  the  G0ia» 
gregs,  they  never  could  be  persuaded  to  start  any  active 
movement  to  counteract  its  progress.     The  fictitiotui 
counter-agitation  wag  kepi  up  only  by  the  selfish 
Indian  pre  is  at  the  instance  of  a   narrow  and 
bumiurrary  In  ths  ^osttniible  nam«  of  tht  Mmliomtdsn 
oommunityf  sod  th«re  is  sufficient  rmson  to 
that  intelligdnt  M&h0m«dani  were  not  wanting  who  mY 
through  thf  bluff  aid  thoroughly  in 

h)  tm*Ht  th^  agitut  i<ni  wan  really 
,  prudential  wnsidt  rations  they  wt  rt  to 
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denounce  it.    The  great  sage  of  AHglwr,   who  during 
his  life  time  was'the  recognized  leader  of  the  commun- 
ity, did  not  fail  frankly  to  acknowledge  tlmt  the  Hindus 
andtheMussalmans  in  India"  were*  like  the  two  ey«?g  of 
a  fair  maiden  "  and  that  "it  WHB  impossible  to  injure  the 
one  without  affecting  the  other," ami,  he  might  w«»!l  have 
added,  without  disfiguring  the  maiden  altogether.     It  i» 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Congrewi  from  nn  early  stag* 
took  care  to  safeguard  the  interest*  of  all  rninoritie*  and 
with  a  view  to  remove  all  possible  mi*n{)pretiennion  from 
the  minds  of  the  Mussalmans  distinctly  provided,  that 
when  any  community  in  the  Congress  being  in  the 
minority  should  appear  to  be  even  nearly  unanimous 
in  opposing  any  motion  such  motion  Khali  he  dropped. 
Besides,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  up  to  this  time  never  passed  a  single  resolution 
advocating  the  interests  of  any  particular   community, 
or  of  the  classes  against  those  of  the   ma»«es»     On  tht 
contrary  it  has  throughout  recognif  ed  that  the  future 
•destiny  of  the  country  largely*  if  not  solely,  depended 
upon  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  the  commuui- 
.ties  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  its  huge 
forking  and  agricultural  population,  and  hm  AS  such 
persistently  urged  for  educational  facilities  for  the  back- 
ward communities  in  the  country*  Education  is  the  only 
leaven  that  can  leaven  the  whole  lump  and  the  Congress 
has  never  failed  to  realize  that  as  education  advances  the 
apparently  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  ©ottmtrjr  art 
bound  to  coalesce  and  solidify  into  a  homogeneous  masm. 
In     the  meantime ,  bomrosr    In  the    midit  of 
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the  perennial  controversy  that  raged  between  a  jealous* 
bureaucracy  and  a  distrustful  publio*and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition^  calumny  and  misrepresentation  which  never 
ceased  to  dog  its  footsteps  the  movement  went  on 
gaining  strength  both  in  volume  and  intensity  every 
year,  In  its  majestic  march  it  swept  away  all  obstacles 
presented  by  differences  of  creed  and  caste,  of  language 
as  well  as  of  customs,  habits  and  manners,  and  the 
proee$e  of  unification  went  on  apace  rounding  off*  those 
local  and  racial  angularities  which  stood  in  its  course  and 
bearing  down  those  treacherous  shoalw  and  bars  which 
the  opposition  fondly  hoped  would  wreck  it  one  day*  It 
has  passed  through  many  trials  and  tribulations  and 
tided  over  many  dangers  and  difficulties  which  lay  in  its 
way.  Many  were  the  "candid  friends11  who  in  ««aio»  and 
out  of  season  raised  their  warning  voice  against  what 
they  deemed  its  "  mad  career n ;  but  the  collective 
wisdom  of  a  renovated  people  under  the  guidance  of  a 
higher  inspiration  has  gone  on  working  in  the 
cause  with  stout  heart  and  sincere  devotion*  The 
acuteness  of  the  opposition  has  now  nearly  died  oatf  white 
with  the  falsification  of  the  ominous  propheoie «  of  the 
"  birds  of  evil  presage ff  their  shrieks  ar«  heard  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  as  the  day  of  the  inevitable 
to  be  approaching.  It  is  no  less  an  authority  than  8k 
William  Hunter  who  has  borne  his  ungrudging  teitimooy 
to  the  fact  that  "  the  Indian  National  Congrtus  has 
outlived  the  early  period  of  misrepresentation  §  it  km 
shewn  that  it  belongs  to  no  single  station  of  the  pogm* 
1  at  ion >f  j  while  it  may  be  fairly  remwkt  dt  thai 
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Mussalmans,  Parsis  and  Christian*,  all  have  been  proud 
of  the  honour  of  occupying  the  presidential  chair  of  the 
Congress  as  the  highest  distinction  In  the  gift  of  the 
country  and  its  people* 

It  is  however  still  argued,  that  although  the  Con- 
gress may  be  a  national  assembly  it  can  never  hope  to 
attain  its  chimerical  object  in  view — the  establishment 
of  an  Indian  nationality  ;  for  there  are  said  to  be  four 
essential  conditions  for  the  constitution  of  a  nation*  in 
that  there  musfc  be  a  common  race,  common  government,, 
common  tongue  and  a  common  religion,  and  that  India 
being  a  congeries  of  people  lacking  in  all  these  essential 
elements  can  never  hope  to  evolve  a  nationality  out  of 
a  Babel  of  confusion  into  which  she  has  been  hoplessly 
plunged  by  centuries  of  revolutions  and  changes  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world*  These  are  all 
plausible  arguments  no  doubt ;  but  not  one  of  them 
will  probably  stand  the  test  of  careful  examination  In 
the  light  of  modern  political  evolution  of  the  world. 
The  race  question,  strictly  speaking,  is  more  or  less  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  formula  of  ethnological  classification. 
Xftp  modern  Indians  are  broadly  divided  into  two  rac0% 
the  Hindus  and  Mussalmans,  the  former  having  larger 
and  sharper  sub-divisions  than  the  latter  5  but  both 
descended  from  a  common  Aryan  stock,  more  agnatie 
in  thfcir  relation  to  each  other  than  most  of  the 
European  peoples.  The  Hindu  anthropology  indeed 
traces  them  to  one  opt&mon  dei^pat  within  the 
legendary  period  of  ancfeirt  hfetory,  Hotter  that  may 
|>e,  the.  question  jte,  does  (fete  4Afttt«uj*  1m  MM* ooutttal* 
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a  permanent  bar  to  their  so  uniting  as  to 

a  political  unit  or  nation  ?     Without    going  far    back 

into  antiquity  It  may  be   confidently  asked,  is  there 

any  nation   of  modern    times  which  m  not  compound  of 

distinct  and  different  racial  unite*  which  have  been  welded 

together  by  force**  other  than  tbone  of  mere  ethnology  ? 

The  Picks  and  the  Scoto,  the  Angles  and  the  Haxons,  the 

Celts  and  the  Welnh  are  all   iitcor^ornteii  in  the  great 

British  nation  y  although   they  one  n«d  alt  still  rrfaia 

distinctive  racial    charactermticH   of  tlieir  own   to  no 

small  eitent*     In  Germany  the  Teuton*  and  tin*  Slavs, 

the  PruaftianB,  the  Bavarian*!   and  the   Kiliciiiftis  ntid  in 

that  curious  I)uaI*Moimr<shy   of  Atit4ria«ll«t*g«ry   the 

Germans,  the  Magyars  or   Hungarian*,   Cxeohii,  l^lmf 

Slavs,  Serbs,  Croats  and   Roumaiiiane  mm  all  diatttiot 

racial  unite   oonftolidated   into  n  national  federation  of 

BO  ordinary  solidarity  and  strength*      80  it  !§  idle  to 

contend   that  racial  differimeti  in  India  mn  by  ihtm* 

salves  stand  as    an    Insuperable    difficulty     in   fch« 

way  ot  the  Hindus  and  Muwalmansi  with  an  tatar* 

mediate  link  of  the  Parnii  between  tbcru,  ooaltaoing 

forming  a  political   unit.    The  proofti   has  already 

started  and  it  in  only  a  qtieetion  of  time  whtn  they  will 

become  completely  Iriied  into  a  consolidated  iwiiouid 

organisation  . 

As  regards  religion!  it  mast  bs  admitted, 
although  in  tha  early  stages  of  social  «  volabloii 
mm  down  to  ths  and  of  the  middle         rtiigiomi 
..oanititeted  the   strongest  ottnent  of 
a  mighty  ohangt  h^ai  taken  in  nil 
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over  the  world.  With  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication, both  through  land  and  water,  and  ever 
increasing  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce  a  rapid 
diffusion  of  people  throughout  the  world  has  taken 
place  converting  every  civilised  country  into  a  conger- 
ies .of  people,  each  with  distinct  habits,  manners  and 
idigious  beliefs.  The  ancient  territorial  distributions  on 
fee  basis  of  religious  ties  have  all  been  broken  up  and 
with  the  advancement  of  science  and  development  of 
laaterlalism  a  nation  has  received  the  connotation  more 
ci  a  political  organization  than  of  a  religious  confeder- 
acy. Freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  toleration 
imve  revolutionized  every  country  and  every  society, 
and  different  and  even  divergent  faiths  no  longer  count 
against  the  farces  of  a  national  evolution.  Even 
education  has  been  secularized  throughout  the  world, 
nil  the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther's  reform,  which  first 
-effected  in  Europe  a  permanent  divorce  of  Education 
{ram  Beiigio&,  has  permeated  the  entire  civilization  of 
fee  worfd  and  considerably  weakened,  if  not  complete- 
ly dmiteed,  the  influence  of  the  church  and  clergy  of 

ereed  IE  moulding  and  shaping  the  destinies  of 
Wliwa.  A  nation  therefore  is  now  more  a  political 
a  $eiigious  organization.  The  differences 
flbe  fibiw*  and  Vaishnavas  and  SaUas,  or 

-awtfardr  Oat  between  the  Hindus  and  tie 
3mm  and  the  Sikhs  are  not  more 
tke  Catholics  and  the  Protes- 
the  Greek  Church.  Then 
are  tte»  »®|  U^ta^w  m^  Positivists,  Free-tMnk^rs 
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and  Non-conformists  side  by  side  with  members  of  the8 
Orthodox  Churches  in  every  country  in  Europe  and 
America  forming  integral  parts  of  one,  indivisible 
nation  ?  No  man  now  cares  more  about  the  religious 
convictions  of  his  neighbour  than  of  his  private 
character.  It  is  now  the  public  life  of  a  people,  as 
reflected  in  public  interest  and  public  opinion,  combined 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  aims  and  ob- 
jects, which  constitutes  the  national  spirit.  It  is  not  at 
all  suggested  that  other  moral  and  spiritual  qualities 
do  not  go  far  to  exalt  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
nation  ;  but  these  higher  attributes  are  not  among  the 
inseparable  accidents  of  national  life. 

Common  government  and  common  language  no 
doubt  form  the  basis  of  a  national  organisation,  the  one 
furnishing  articulate  expression  of  common  interests  and 
common  sentiments  and  the  otEer  translating  them 
into  action.  In  India  the  English  language  has  become 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  educated  community  whose 
number  is  daily  increasing  and  whose  ideas,  thoughts 
and  actions  are  purveyed  to  the  rest  of  the  population 
through  the  medium  of  a  number  of  allied  dialects  all 
derived  from  a  common  source,  and  it  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  of  the  different  provinces  to  under- 
stand each  other  than  it  is  for  the  mass  of  the  Irisb, 
Scotch  and  Welshman  to  understand  the  Englishman. 
A  common  script  for  all  the  Indian  lauguages  would 
undoubtedly  facilitate,  as  it  has  facilitated  IB  the  case 
of  Europe,  the  study  of  the  various  dialects  in 
country ;  but  even  if  that  is  not  possible  the 
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may  be  solved  by  introducing  some  of  these  languages 
in  an  interprovincial  curriculum  of  the  departments  or 
universities  at  certain  stage  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  different  provinces.  The  Bengalee,  the  Hindus- 
tani, the  Maharattee  and  the  Teluga  are  the  most  im- 
portant among  the  spoken  and  written  languages  in  the 
country  and  if  these  are  taught  in  our  schools  or  colleges 
of  all  the  provinces  the  linguistic  connection  between 
the  different  races  may  be  satisfactorily  established. 

As  regards  government,  the  Indian  peoples  occupy 
a  still  more  favourable  position.  For  the  evolution  of  a 
national  life  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  entire 
population  of  a  geographical  unit,  whatever  differences 
there  may  be  in  their  racial,  linguistic  or  religious* 
composition,  should  be  under  one  and  the  same  rule. 
Where  this  condition  fails  there  is  disintegration  even 
among  people  belonging  to  the  same  race,  speaking  the 
same  language  and  professing  the  same  faith,  and  each 
integral  section  under  a  separate  rule  forms  a  distinct 
nation.  As  has  already  been  said,  a  nation  ia  the 
modern  acceptance  of  the  term  is  now  a  political  unit 
formed  out  of  community  of  interest,  community  of 
laws  and  community  of  rights  and  responsibilities.  These 
are  all  created  and  conserved  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  a  force  which  ia  generated  by  a  common- 
rale  whether  ifc  be  monarchical,  democratic  or  republican 
in  its  character.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Benga- 
lees, the  Punjabis  and  the  Maharattas  formed  distinct 
nations,  as  thfc  Prussian^  the  Bavarians  and  the 
Silicians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Bohemians, 
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the  Magyars,  the  Czechs  and   the  Slavs  on   the  other- 
did  at  one  and  BO  distant  time.     But   being  brought 
under  the  same  rale,  subject  to  the  same    laws   and 
invested   with  the  same    rights   and    responsibilities^ 
emanating  from  the  same  fountain  head,  the  Bengalee, 
the  Paojabi  and  the  Maharatta  are  now  bat  different 
factors  of  one  and  the  same  political  \init  or  nation. 
Thus    the    Farm    or    the    Mahomedan    in    India  no 
longer   owen    any   temporal    allegiance   to    the  Shah 
of  Perma  or  the*  Sultan  of  Turkey,  not  do  they  belong 
to  the  Pftrnian  or  Turkish  nation*     They  are   both  in- 
corporated in  the   body  of  the  vast   Indian   Nation. 
The  Government  w  the  cement  of  a  national  organi- 
sation and  without  such  a  cement  even  the  most  ad- 
vanetd  countries  in  the  world    would  fall    to   pieces 
like  a  house  of  cards.     It  is  quite  true,  that  tinder  the 
existing  conditions  it  w  simply  impossible  for  India  to 
aim  at  sovereign  independence  and  yet  maintain  its 
nationalism ;  for  no  sooner  such  an  attempt  is  made  it 
must  stand  split  up  into  ita  racial  factors,  the  cement 
would  be  gone  and  the  vast  fabric  of  its  national  orga- 
nization tumble  down  entirely  broken  up.     There  may 
be  then  a  Bengale*,  or  a  Punjabi,  or  a  Maharatta  Sbater 
but  no  longer  an    United-India,  or  an  Indian  Nation. 
For  the    higher  evolution  ofnucha    nationality    the" 
Indian   National   Congra§8  from  the   very    beginning 
itt  up  an  ideal  on   the   permanent  basis   of  a  great 
confederacy    under  a    common    rule    such    as    was* 
Idraithed    by    the    paramount    authority     of 
Britain*   The  Congrats  certainly  aims  at  freedom 
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not  at  separation.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  freedom 
of  the  different  members  of  a  body  which  while  they 
are  perfectly  free  to  discharge  their  respective  func- 
tions independently  are  at  the  same  time  dependent 
upon  one?  another  for  their  vital  existence  as  a  whole, 
and  which  in  their  mutual  relation  imply  no  subjec- 
tion, but  enjoin  equality  and  interdependence.  It  is 
in  this  conception  that  lies  the  true  inwardness  of 
Indian  nationalism  and  it  is  this  ideal  which  constitu* 
tes  the  just  claim  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  fco 
be  styled  a  national  movement.  Lord  Hardinge's 
famous  despatch  of  the  25th  August  1911  gives  a 
correct  expression  to  the  spirit  of  that  movement  and 
clearly  indicates  the  only  legitimate  development  of  a 
permanent  British  rule  in  India.  However  much 
British  diplomacy  may  turn  and  twist  the  plain  terms 
of  that  important  document  to  wriggle  out  of  an  in- 
evitable situation,  it  is  bound  to  work  out  its  peaceful 
solution  at  first  in  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  of 
autonomous  units  within  the  country  and  at  the  con- 
summation in  the  evolution  of  a  larger,  stronger  and 
prouder  unit,  self-contained,  self-adjusted,  self-reliant, 
and  standing  side  by  side  and  co-operating  with  the 
other  self-governing  units  of  the  Empire.  Such  a 
conception  must  no  doubt  take  time  to  materialize 
itself  5  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  fantastic  dream.  Besides, 
the  world  has  always  dreamt  before  its  waking  and 
evolved  its  sternest  realities  out  of  its  wildest  dreams. 
But  even  without  indulging  in  dreams  it  is  permissible 
to  read  the  signs  of  time  which  in  its  onward  and 
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irresistible  march  is  visibly  arraying  the  moral  forces 
of  humanity  for  a  thorough  revision  and  re-adjustment 
of  the  destinies  of  the  world  from  which  India  alone 
cannot  be  excluded.  If  the  Philippines  in  the  Atlantic, 
the  Poles  in  Central  Europe,  and  even  the  Negroes  of 
Liberia  have  succeeded  in  evolving  their  destinies  as 
self-governing  people,  the  claim  of  India  for  an  equal 
partnership  in  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire  may 
be  neither  so  extravagant,  nor  so  remote  and  visionary 
as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  practical  politico 
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Unification, 

HUMAN  nature,  says  Hobbes,  is  a  strange  admix- 
ture of  contrarieties.  It  is  always  dissatisfied 
with  the  present,  and  while  the  eternal  law  of  progress 
incessantly  impels  it  to  court  the  future,  it  seems  never 
tired  of  its  lamentations  for  the  u  good  old  days w 
which  it  has  deliberately  changed  and  which  never  can 
return.  If  such  inconsistency  is  only  an  aberration  of 
human  nature  in  general,  it  is  the  marked  character- 
istic of  the  Indian  temperament.  To  the  Present  it 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  until  it  has  vanished  into  the 
Past,  while  its  feeble  attraction  for  the  Future  loose** 
all  its  force  even  as  it  makes  a  new  approach  to  the 
living  Present.  While  the  robust  living  nations  of  the 
world,  believing  as  they  do  in  its  perpetual  evolution, 
generally  look  to  the  past  only  to  receive  inspiration 
for  the  future,  old  decaying  people  like  the  Indians, 
whose  only  pride  is  in  their  past,  regard  the  moral  pro- 
gress of  that  world  as  having  long  passed  ita  meridian 
and  as  now  being  on  its  descending  node.  They  have  no 
faith  in  the  world's  resurrection  until  its  annihilation 
and  as  such  very  little  confidence  in  its  future.  Centuries 
of  revolutions  and  changes  have  made  them  sceptical  of 
the  justice  and  conscience  of  a  materialistic  world,  while 
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the  teachings  of  a  mystic  philosophy,  which  represents 
that  world  as  a  delusion,  furnish  them  sufficient  consol- 
ation for  patient  submission  to  '*  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  an  outrageous  fortune*'*     Like  hopeless  bankrupts 
they  fondly  dote  upon  the  legends  of  their  vanished 
glories  and  while  bitterly  complaining  of  the  present 
they  are  more  inclined  to  Btiffer  the  evils  which  they 
know  than  fly  to  others  which  they  know  not.     Their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  time-honoured  institutions  and 
established  order  of  things  make  them  generally  averse 
to  a  change  and  naturally  dispose  them  to  drift.    Their 
contact  with  Western   culture  has  however  gradually 
changed  the  angl«*  of  their  vinion  and  from  the  dream- 
land of  their  mystic  philosophy  they  are  slowly  awaken- 
ing to  the  realities  of  a  living  world.      The  Congress' 
working  on  Western  ideas  and  ideals  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  breaking  down  this  inertia  and  in  infus- 
ing a  spirit  of  useful  activity  in  the  national  character. 
It  has  dissipated  the  wildest  fancies  of  a  people  who  in 
their  philosophical  contempt  for  this  life  seemed  to  have 
acquired  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  unknown  than 
of  the  known,  more  of  the  next  world  than  of  this.     It 
has  inspired  them  with  a  living  consciousness  which  has 
diverted  their  mind  from  the  dead  past  to  the  living 
present  and  fixed  their  attention  on  the  coming  future 
with  hope  and  confidence*    But  though  the  conscious- 
ness has  oome,  the  latent  poiion  in  the  system  seems 
not  to  have  entirely  lost  its  deleterious  effects.     In  the 
Indian  temperament  a  moral  aversion  to  fight  and  a 
habitual  love    of  repose  act  in  the  first  place  aB  a  deter- 
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rent  to  the  assumption  of  an  aggressive  attitude  for  the 
assertion  of  any  right,  and  when  force  of  circumstances 
constrains  it  to  take  the  defensive,  or  to  seek  for  a 
change,  that  temperament  cannot  keep  up  a  long  and 
sustained  struggle  and  naturally  demands  a  npeedy 
solution.  One  score  and  eight  years  are  nothing  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  and  yet  within  this  short  period  there 
are  not  few  people  who  seem  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  fight,  It  is  besides  a  strange  feature  of  tha  situation t 
that  those  who  have  rendered  the  least  active  service 
are  the  most  sceptical  of  success  and  in  their  inert 
pessimism  despondently,  if  not  derisively,  ask  what  has 
the  Congress  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ?  But  a 
little  reflection  would  show  that  the  Indian  National 
Congress  has  done  more  for  India  in  twenty-five  years 
than  what  the  National  League  with  all  its  superior 
advantages  did  in  aboat  fifty  years  for  Ireland, 

Next  to  the  national  consciousness  which  it  has 
awakened  the  first  and  foremost  work  done  by  the 
Congress  is  the  unification  of  the  various  and  diverse 
races  inhabiting  this  vast  country,  It  has  moulded  a 
vast  heterogeneous  population  into  a  homogeneous  whole, 
If  the  Congress  had  done  nothing  else,  this  one  achieve- 
ment alone  would  have  justified  its  existence  for  twenty- 
five  years.  A  generation  ago  the  stalwart  and  turbulent 
Punjabi,  the  intelligent  and  sensitive  Bengalee,  the 
orthodox  and  exclusive  Madrasi,  the  ardent  and  astute 
Maharatta,  the  Anglicised  Parsi  and  the  cold,  calculating 
G-uzeratti,  were  perfect  strangers  to  one  other,  and  if 
they  happened  to  meet  anywhere  they  learnt  only  to 
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despise  each  other.     Their  hereditary  tradition  was  one 
of  mutual  distrust,  while  their  past  history  was  marked 
only  by    internecine   feuds,    pillage    and    bloodshed. 
But  what  are  they  to-day  ?     They  are  now  all  united 
by  a  strong  and  indissoluble  tie  of   brotherhood,   over- 
riding all  distinctions  of  caste  and  creed,  and  inspired  by 
mutual  appreciation  and  common   fellowship.     Hatred 
has  given  place  to  love  and  callousness  to  sympathy. 
In   the   prophetic    words    of  Dr.  Rajendralala  Mitter 
"the  scattered  units  of  the  race  have  coalesced  and  come 
together."     The  "  geographical  expression  "  has  become 
a  political  entity  and  the  "  congeries  of  people"  have 
come  to  form  a  nation.     The  descendants  of  the  Burgis 
are  now  among  the  fastest  friends  of  the  Bengalees  and 
many  a  young  man  now  in  the  Grangetic  delta  wonder 
why  there   ever   was  such  a  thing  as  the  Maharatta 
Ditch,  or  how  the  sweet  lullaby  with  which  the  Bengalee 
baby  is  composed  to  sleep  was  ever  invented  by  the 
matrons  of  au  earlier  generation.*    A  magnetic  current 
has  been  established  from   North  to   South    and   from 
East  to  West  and  a    common    pulsation  now    vibrates 
throughout  the  land.      A  Land  Alienation  Bill  or  a 
Colonization    Bill   in   the  Punjab,  a  revision  of   Land 
Settlement  in  Bombay  or  Madras,  a  territorial  redistri- 
bution in  Bengal  and  a  mosque  dispute  in  the  United 

*  As  the  Germans  are  nick-named  by  the  French  as  Booties^ 
so  the  Maharattas  who  used  to  carry  on  depredations  in  Bengal 
and  levy  the  chouth  were  called  Burgis  by  the  Bengalees.  The 
doggerel  to  which  reference  is  made  maf  be  rendered  as  follows  :— 
"  My  baby  sleeps;  the  neighbours  have  gone  to  rest ;  but  the  Burgis 
have  come ;  the  locusts  have  destroyed  the  crop,  and  whence  shall  I 
pay  tire  chouth  ?"  The  Burgi  at  one  tame  was  the  Bona  of  India. 
12 
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Provinces — now  all  strike  the  national  chord  and  the 
whole-country  resounds  in  unison,  and  whatever  adminis- 
trative measure  injuriously  affects  one  province  is  now 
sorely  felt  and  automatically  resented  by  the  other 
provinces.  India  is  no  longer  a  menagerie  of  wild  and 
discordant  elements  and  its  peoples  can  now  hardly  be 
used  as  game-cocks  to  one  another.  They  are  now- 
imbued  with  a  national  spirit  and  are  daily  growing  in 
solidarity  and  compactness.  The  Congress  has  thus 
laid  the  first  concrete  foundation  for  the  colossal  work 
of  nation-building  and  the  establishment  of  an  united 
Indian  federation  under  the  asgis  of  the  British  Crown. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  NATIONAL   CHARACTER. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  national  character 
»nd  characteristics  have  also  undergone  a  remarkable 
change.  As  under  the  breath  of  the  new  spirit  the 
popular  mind  has  expanded  and  narrow  communal 
sentiments  have  broadened  into  wider  visions  and  eon- 
ceptioBSj  so  the  national  character  has  also  acquired  a 
eorrespondi-ng  hue  of  healthy  tone  and  complexion. 
Ideas  of  self-respect,  self-reliance  and  self-sacrifice, 
though  not  yet  fully  developed,  are  quite  manifest  IB 
alrooafc  ev^ry  grade  of  society  and  in  nearly  every 
phase  of  lif & ;  while  greater  love  of  truth,  courage  and 
sometimes  bordering  even  on  im~ 
arfc  among  the  notable  traits  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  edu^toi  youitg  men  in  the  country.  The 
sense  of  itupw^iating  dependence  even  in  domestic 
relation  is  fast  dying  oiii,  ;Mbi?e  in  some  places  even  the 
,4t^^  of  the  family^  the 
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special  feature  of  Indian    social   organisation,  has  be- 
come so  much   loosened   as  to   be  almost  threatened 
with  a  collapse.     Individualism   i«   the  most    marked 
characteristic  of  the   educated  community  and    whe- 
ther   young  or    old    they   are  all    animated     by     a 
manly  desire  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  although 
this  tendency  is  too  often  carried  to  extravagant  excess, 
on  the  one  hand  through   blind,   indwcreet  attempts 
to  enforce  implicit  obedience  and   on  the  other  hand 
from  inordinate  conceit  and  impatience  of  control.      It 
is  in  fact  in  thin  Development  of  i-hfiir  character,  even 
more  than  in  th<%  higher  concf*pf.ion8  of  future   hopes 
and  aspiration*,   that   the   educated   community  as   a 
whole  have  come  into  direct  contact  and  conflict  witli 
the  notion®  and  traditions  of  an  orthodox  bureaucracy 
which,  unable  to  divenfc  itsi»lf  of  it«  long-standing  prejut* 
dtean,  fttartu  at  every  change  and  Bunpects  every  fresh 
development  to  be  a  maligoat»t  growth.     A  claim  for 
better    treatment,    a    tendency    to  regent   gratuitous 
inRuIt*  and  ranst  forced  exactions  of  homage,  so  long 
enjoyed  m  abwabe  by  a  dominant  race,  and  above  all  a 
demand  for  justice  and  fairnea*  are  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  education   which  the  people  have  received  and 
the  new  con8ciou*me8«  to  which  they  have  awakened, 
Whether  in  official  or  public  life  there  is  BO  longer  in 
-the  country  that  heavy  atmosphere  of  cringiog  servility 
-wbioh  provoked  Lord  Macaulayfs  highly  coloured  {pic- 
ture of  the  Indian  character  towards  the  middle  of  the :' 
century,  and  if  the  oobltt  lord  had  bean  living  to- , 
. -he  might  well  have  bi$«a  surprised  to-  findr 
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while  the  people  themselves  have  so  largely  shaken  off 
tbt  moral  weaknesses  with  which  they  were  so  lavishly 
•barged,  there  are  those  among   his   own  countrymen 
who  secretly  regret  the  change  and  would  fain  perpet- 
wate   In  this  country  the  spirit   which   he  so  strongly 
and  eloquently   condemned.       It    may    be  said   with 
ptrdowtble  pride  that  in  uprightness  and  integrity,  in 
hoBtftty  of  purpose  and  devotion   to  duty,  in   fortitude 
patience,  no  less  than   in  their  intelligence  and 
Aptitude  for  work,  Indians  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  the- 
services,  to  which  their  lot  is  generally  confined,: 
felly  bold  their  own  against  Europeans  who  are  some- 
Tery  much  their  artificial  superiors  in  position , 
authority  and  influence ;  while  as   regards  the  larger 
b«iy  of  the  educated  public    it    may  be  DO     exagger- 
ation to  say,   that  with  all    their   defects    and    short- 
ewnings    they  are    on    the     whole    now     a     manlier 
imee   imbued     with   higher    ideas     of    public    duties 
ami   responsibilities  in   the  discharge   of   which  their 
own     patriotic    impulse    supplies     the     only     motive 
and  lor  the  fulfilment    of  which    they   neither 
nor  axpeet  a  higher  reward   than    the  apprecia- 
of their    countrymen    and     the     approbation     of 
0mm   conscience.     Whether    it    be    a   disastrous 
flood  ©c    a   decimating    famine,     an    awful    outbreak 
rf  faience  or  an  overwhelming  pressure   of  a   vast 
rd^iowi     esmmwm,     everywhere     they     are     ready 
fermwly  to  fee  ihe  situation    and   make  the   necessary 
Mcri&M.     Bran  IB  anarchism,  the  ugliest  development 
«ff  ttie   present  MteaMon?   which   is  regarded   in 
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•country  not  simply  as  a  social  crime  but  as  a  mortal  sin, 
there*  is  a  spirit  of  wrackless  courage  which  if  directed 
in  proper  channels  might  have  proved  a  valuable   asset 
towards  a  higher  development  of  the  national  life,  and 
many  a  young  man  like  Kanayelal  Datt  might  have 
tinder  better  guidance  and  with  proper  opportunities 
died  as  martyrs,  rather  than  as  murderers,  in  the  service 
of  their  King  and  their  country.*     It  is  not  at  all  sug- 
gested that  this  national  character  is  above  reproach,  or 
has  become  even  properly  developed.     On  the  contrary 
it  still  suffers  from  many  a  serious  defect  which  severe 
training  and  systematic  discipline  alone  can   eradicate. 
It    Jacks    that    vigour    and    tenacity,    patience    and 
perseverance  and  above   all  that  stiffness  and  elasti- 
city which  constitute  the  backbone  of  a  people  and 
make  human  nature  proof  against  reverses  and  des-< 
pair.    People  still  want  that  confidence  in  themselves 
and    trust    in    others    which   respectively   form    the 
asset  and   credit   of  the  corporate    life   of  a  nation. 
However  unpalatable   and  humiliating  the  confession, 
may  be,  if  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves    it  must  b|s> 
frankly  recognised  that  one   of  the  darkest  spots   and 
weakest  points  in  our  national   character  is  jealousy. 
Many  years  ago  in  course  of  a   private  conversation   a 
European  friend,  who  subsequently  rose  to  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  a  division,  asked  the  writer  of  these 
pages,— what  was  the  distinguishing  feature    between 

*  The  pWMitiil  European  war  has  opened  auoh  an  opportunity* 
Indeed  the  Frenoh  who  awe  nothing  if  not:  original  in  everything 
have  formed  ragimanti  of  thoir  '*  criminal  heroes  "  who  are  giting 
£00<3  account  of  their  dt^par&te  character  and  a  similar  experiment 
in  this  country  might  prove  equally  successful. 
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bdtao  and  Eoropean  character  which  made  merit  ris* 
m  dciw  in  India  and  so  fast  in  Europe  ?     The   writer 
by    referring    to    the     superior      intelligence,. 
ciiy  a«d  industry  of  the  European  ;  but  before  he 
M    proceed  '  further    his    friend    interrupted  him 
•yin*,  that  be  was  mistaken  and  going  in  a   wrong 
KB*.  M  the  real   explanation    lay  in  another  and   in 
a  different  direction.     The  average  European,  he 
•ud,  wms  not  more  intelligent  than  the  average  Indian, 
as  regards  industry  he  had  always  found  to  his 
surprise  that  the  ill-paid    Indian    ministerial    officers 
more  assiduously   and    with   greater   devotion 
wf  Earop?an  officer  could  be  expected   to   work 
similar  conditions.       The    real    answer  to   his 
according   to   him  was  to   be  found    in  the 
wikBiji!  tndt  and  not  in  any  individual  characteristic 
«f  Ut*  two  races.     "  In  a  Western  country,"  he  said, 
c*  a  iaan  shows  signs  of  any  extraordinary  talent 

m  n»f  diredaon  the  whole  community  rushes  in  to  push 
mp;  but  in  India  the  general   tendency  is  to  pull 
down,**     Although  there  are  other  material  differ- 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  'races  and  much 
sgmiBst  a  generalization  of  this  kind,  it 
ibnpaeaible  to  deny  that  there   is   considerable 
in  this  dterroMoB.    The  Indian  character  has  no 
as  has  already  been  observed,  a  higher^ 
imri  ia  ia^  dherfioag  ;^  bafc  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
even  now  n^a  have  more  detractors  than 

«J«i»wni  »adttt«A  ^gpreeJation  of  public  services,  which 
in  the  aort  p@fewt  »»B^^er  to  public  action,  is  yet  very 
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feeble  and  inactive  in  thin  country-     If  we  are  really 
anxious  to  elevate  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  natiow  we 
must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  putting  the  flattering 
unction  to  our  soul.     True  patriotism  does  not  consist 
either  in  blind,  idolatrous  veneration  of  a  dead  past,  or 
in  subtle  ingenuity  to  extract  metaphysical  secrets  ont 
of  metaphorical  aphorisms  for  the  gratification  of  vanity 
and  egotism.      A   thoughtful    writer  has    somewhere 
observed,  that  u  there  ara   natures   which   can  extract 
poison  from  everything  sw#»ft,1'  and   it    will    he  found 
upon    close    examination,    that  a    spirit   of  captious 
criticism  wanting  in  clue  appreciation  of  merit,  whether 
in  a  friend  or  HU  adversary,  IB   a  mental  disease  which 
itt   its   chronic   staga   works   m   a  slow  poison  to  the 
understanding  as  wall  as  to  other  mental  faculties  and 
in   the  -end  terminates  fatally  to   the   moral  nature 
also.    There  are   always    two   sides    to  a  question,, 
and  a  cultivated   mind   ought   carefully  to  weigh  the 
proa  and  cons  before  pronouncing  judgment  on  it,     A 
well- regulated,  disciplined  character  is  the  first  requi- 
site of  a  national  development.  As  license  is  not  liberty, 
so  arrogance  is  not  independence,     leadership  ii  uot  a 
privilege  but  a  raHpotmibility,  and  one  must  learn  to 
follow  before  he  can  aspire  to  lend*      A  community 
where  everybody  is  ready  to  command  and  noot  to  0b«y 
must  be  either  a  Babel,  or  a  Bedhun,  or  a  Billingsgate. 

SOCIAL   AND   INDUtiTKUL   PKOGHWS. 

•Next  in  order  of  importance  is  perhaps  the  team* 
Duration  of  social  reform  and  industrial  d^velopinent  to 

both  of  which  the  Congress  hai  m  Iftrgely  tottorfbtslil* 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  outset  many  were  the 
"candid  friends"  who  advised  the  movement  to  be 
directed  towards  social  and  industrial  reforms  rather 
than  towards  premature  political  activities.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  however,  neither  overlooked  nor 
under-estimated  the  importance  of  these  reforms,  as 
they  were  perfectly  conscious  that  in  the  process  of  an 
evolution  all  the  three  were  handmaids  to  one  another, 
although  it  was  equally  clear  to  them  that  with  all  the 
diversities  of  manners,  customs,  habits  and  even  laws 
and  religions  of  the  various  races  inhabiting  such  a  vast 
continent,  it  wni  not  possible  directly  to  bring  all  the 
people  together  except  upon  a  political  platform*  As 
the  three  reforms  were  inter-dependent,  moving  on  a 
common  axle,  they  understood  that  if  a  force  could  be 
imparted  to  one  of  the  w,heels  the  other  two  also  would 
automatically  move  with  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  it  was  largely  the  members  and  tfaa  supporters 
of  the  Coirgrese  who  individually  and  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence  started  social  aod 
industrial  movements  which  gradually  spread  through- 
out the  country,  the  Congress  itself  being  the 
centre  from  which  the  forces  emanated  in  different 
direction*.  The  Social  Conference  started  in  1888 
and  the  Industrial  Conference  inaugurated  in  1004 
were  two  important  bodies,  which,  like  two  satellites 
revolving  each  bn  its  own  axis,  have  moved  round 
the  Congress  in  its  annual  course  and  contributed  not 
a  little  towards  social  and  economic  advancement  of 
the  country.  The  Hon'ble  Mahadev  Ghwinda  Hanade 
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on  the  social  and  the  Hon'ble  Eao  Bahadur  K.  N. 
Mudholkar  on  the  industrial  side  are  two  of  the  out- 
standing figures  of  the  Congress  whose  service  to 
the  cause  of  these  reforms  must  be  acknowledged  with 
gratitude  and  respect.  The  Congress  as  a  huge  deli- 
berative body  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  concern 
itself  with  the  details  of  these  reforms  which  de.pend 
upon  different  conditions  in  different  provinces,  but  ife 
cannot  fairly  be  denied,  that  it  has  always  acted  as  the 
pivot  of  all  the  public  movements  and  the  mainspring 
of  all  the  activities  which  are  now  at  work  in  all  direc- 
tions and  throughout  the  country.  Whether  it  be  the 
question  of  sea-voyage  or  of  the  "  depressed  classee,1^ 
whether  it  is  the  cause  of  marriage  reform  or  scientific 
education,  the  actual  working  bodies  may  and  must 
be  different;  but  the  motive  impetus  generated 
and  manifested  in  all  these  directions  may  easily 
be  traced  to  one  common  source, — the  spirit  of 
national  consciousness  evoked  by  the  Congress.  It 
has  roused  a  slumbering  people  from  the  lethargy  of 
ages  and  vivified  them  into  new  life.  The  Indians 
have  drifted  too  long;  but  they  are  no  longer  disposed  to 
drift.  Conferences,  associations  and  organizations  have 
become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  whether  it  be  literary 
or  historical  researches,  or  scientific  studies,  or  4lfe 
resuscitation  of  decaying  arts  and  industries,  or  ttte 
solution  of  knotty  social  problems,  everywhere  theie 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  new  spirit.  The  rest- 
lessness and  commotion  which  are  ,  observable 
-almost  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  zeal  and  earnestt 
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nes«   which   characterise  the  activities    of 
classes   and  communities    for   bettering   th 
and  prospects  in  life  and  the  high  ideals  whic 
the  people,  are  all  symptoms  of  a  mighty  evol 
is  noiselessly  working  its  way.     In  the  ferme 
evolution  some  objectionable  things  here  and  t 
BO  doubt  come  to  the  surface;  but  this  was  un 
It  is  impossible  to  extract  the  crystal  withou 
the  impurities  of  sugar  on  the  surface  in  the  bo; 
dron.     The  Congress  no  doubt  is  primarily  2 
organisation;  but  its  social  and  economic  aspe 
also  be  disputed.     Mr.  Hume  in  his  celebrat* 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin  clearly  enunciated  the  re 
object  of -the  movement.     They  were,  he  sai 
early  stage  of  the  institution,  "  the  regenerate 
on    all  lines,   spiritual,  moral,   social,   indus 
political."  "  The  main  body  of  the  Congress," 
"  was  directed  to  national  arid  political  objects  u 
the  whole  country  was  able  to   stand  on  £ 
ground."  But,  as  was  pointed  out,  "the  soci^ 
ments  varied  according  to  race,  caste  and 
that  they  had  to  be  dealt  by  separate  organizaj 
•ed  to  each  province  or  community."     Thusl 
actual  working  machineries  were  different,  tl 
installation  which  supplied  the  motive  po\i 
of  them  was  one  and  the  same,  which  led  Si 
Wedderburn    to   point   out  that  as  a  matt 
"  the  workers  for  political  progress  were  then 
fciends  of  social   reform,"   and,   he   miglfc 
added,  that  they  were  alsi>  among 
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of  the  industrial  movement  arid  the  founders  of  not  a 
few  of  the  small  industries  which  made  such  marked 
progress  during  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  these 
enterprises  have  no  doubt  suffered  a  serious  collapse; 
but  these  occasional  lapses  are  almost  incidental  to 
a  nascent  stage.  Children  stagger  arid  stumble  before 
they  acquire  a  steady  use  of  their  limbs.  Want  of 
training  and  absence  of  sound  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence and  possibly  sornu  lack  of  moral  strength  also  are  at 
the  root  of  theae  failures  which,  however  deplorable  in 
themselvefl,  afford  no  junt  ground  either  for  alarm  or 
despair*  The  South  S<jn  Bubble  in  England  and  the 
Panama  anterprwe  in  France  were  far  greater  dime- 
ters ;  but  both  the  British  and  the  French  people 
have  long  outlived  thena  misad ventures.  A  spirit  of 
enterprise  once  created  cannot  die  ;  hut  fanned  by  its 
own  wings  Phoenix-like  it  is  bound  to  rue  out  of  its 
own  ashes* 

The  much-abutted  Swadeshi  movement  list*  a 
history  of  its  own,  Bombay  wan  enrlicr  in  the  field  of 
industrial  development  with  modern  appliance*  and 
maolunerien ;  but  Bengal  and  Madras  had  an  indige- 
nous  textile  industry  on  a  more  aitendvn  seal©  which 
was  practically  extinct  under  foreign  competition,  The 
situation  was  everywhere  viewed  with  grave  anxiety* 
though  nowhere,  except  in  the  Western  PresidefWft 
any  active  effort  was  made  to  grapple  with  it  until 
a  cry  for  the  revival  of  the  indigenous  Industries  was 
rained  in  Bengal  where  the  immortal  patriot!©  nong  of 
Mr*  Mon  Mohan  Bos*,  the  founder  of  fcht  new 
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Swadeshi  Mela,  is  still  heard  with  thrilling  interest. 
The  necessity  for  preferential  treatment  of  indigenous 
articles  was  vigorously  pressed  at  some  of  the  earlier 
Provincial  Conferences  in  Bengal,  notably  at  Burdwan 
in  1894,  and  also  on  several  other  occasions  where 
ardent  Congressmen  drew  prominent  attention  to  the 
.growing  poverty  and  helplessness  of  the  people  for  want 
of  sufficient  encouragement  of  indigenous  industries. 
A  formal  proposal  for  preferential  treatment  of  home- 
made products  was  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  the 
Subjects-Committee  of  the  Congress  l*eld  at  Ahmedabad 
in  1902 ;  but  owing  to  a  divergence  of  opinion  it  failed 
to  pass  through  the  Committee.  In  1905,  the  people 
of  Bengal  exasperated  by  a  violent  disruption  of  the 
province  adopted  a  general  boycott  of  all  foreign  articles. 
•On  the  7th  of  August,  a  huge  and  unprecedented 
•demonstration  was  held  at  the  Calcutta  Town  Hall  in 
which  at  a  modest  calculation  over  thirty  thousand 
people  took  part  in  three  different  sections,  two  in  the 
upper  and  lower  floors  of  the  historic  hall  and  the  other 
and  by  far  the  largest  section  in  the  spacious  open 
maidan  in  front.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  that  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  marched  like  wild,  fire  and  the 
contagion  spread  in  no  time  from  Lahore  to  Tuticorin 
and  from  Assam  to  Ouzerat.  It  was  generally  based 
upon  economic  grounds ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  movement  had  its  origin  in  Bengal  as  a 
protest  against  the  Partition.  The  Congress, 
while  not  countenancing  the  boycott,  gave  formal 
•sanction  to  the  Swadeshi  in  1906  and  enjoined  the 
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people  to  give  preference  to  indigenous  articles 
"  wherever  practicable  and  even  at  a  sacrifice."  With 
all  its  lapses  and  indiscretions,  which  are  almost  insep- 
arable from,  all  movements  which  have  their  origin 
in  tremendous  popular  excitement,  the  Swadeshi  move- 
ment must  be  admitted  to  have  given  a  great  impetus 
to  the  development  of  indigenous  industries  in  this 
country.  That  development  may  not  yet  have  been 
very  remarkable ;  but  it  is  doubtless  gratifying  that  it 
has  revived  the  weaving  industry  and  directed  the 
energies  of  the  people  into  new  channels  of  activity. 
For  soap  and  scent,  shoes  and  trunk,  nib  and  ink,  socks 
and  vests,  pottery  and  cutlery,  as  well  as  various 
kinds  of  woollen  and  silken  stuff,  the  country  can  now 
well  afford  to  stand,  though  not  in  the  best  style,  sub- 
stantially on  its  own  leg ;  while  the  Bengal  Chemical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Works  started  under  the  initiative 
and  guidance  of  that  eminent  Indian  scientist,  Dr.  P.  C. 
Roy,  have  elicited  the  unstinted  admiration  of  even 
those  who  are  disposed  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  true  and  false  Swadeshi. 

Above  all  the  patriotic  labours  of  Mr.  Janasetji 
Nasser  van ji  Tata  have  created  an  epoch  in  the  indus- 
trial regeneration  of  India.  Bombay  received  her  early 
initiation  in  Industrialism  from  the  American  Civil  War 
of  1861-65  when  her  attention  was  drawn  to  her 
opportunities  in  cotton  trade.  Although  Bombay  has 
never  ceased  to  complain  about  the  arbitrary  and  ex- 
acting system  of  her  land  settlement  under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  fruits  of  her  agricultural  labour 
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are  periodically  shorn  off  like  the  proverbial  sheep  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  State,  she  may  yet  find 
sufficient  consolation  in  the  thought  that  the  indus- 
trial activities  and  enterprises  of  her  people  may  be 
<Jue  in  no  small  measure  to  the  depressing  conditions 
imposed  in  their  case  upon  agricultural  pursuits  which 
appear  to  have  so  largely  absorbed  the  comparatively 
indolent  population  of  the  permanently  settled  provin- 
ees  ;  while  her  own  people  driven  from  the  fields  to  the 
factories  have  found  ample  compensation  for  the  pre- 
<*arious  doles  of  nature  in  the  larger  bounties  of  arts  and 
industries.  The  first  cotton  mill  in  Bombay  was  started 
in  1855  by  Cowasji  Nanabhoy  Davar  who  was  followed 
by  a  noble  band  of  equally  enterprising  industrialists 
among  whom  the  names  of  Eoychand  Prernchand, 
Sir  Jamsetji  Jejeebhoy  and  Sir  Dinshaw  Manekji 
Petit  are  known  throughout  the  country.  But  the 
greatest  and  brightest  of  this  galaxy  of  stars  who  ush- 
ered in  the  industrial  renaissance  of  modern  India  was 
perhaps  Jarnsetji  Nasservanji  Tata.  Full  of  patriotic 
Ideas  and  sentiments  Mr.  Tata  established  in  1886  a 
new  cotton  mill  which  he  appropriately  styled  the 
*c  Swadeshi  Mills/5  Bat  the  greatest  wtfrk  of  Mr.  Tata 
wMeh  will  ever  enshrine  his  name  in  the  grateful 
memory  of  his  countrymen  is  the  Scientific  Eesearch 
Institute  for  which  he  made  a  princely  donation 
of  30  lakhs  of  rupees  and  which  planned  and  matured 
during  his  lifetime  was  subsequently  established,  with 
the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  Governments  of  India 
and  of  Mysore,  by  his  worthy  son  Sir  Dorab  Tata  a& 
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Bangalore  within  the  territories  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Vulcan"  Steel  and  Iron  Factory  recently  establigh 
at  Sakchi  within  the  territories  of  another 
prince,  the  Maharajah  of  Morbhunj  in  Orissa  and 
Electric  Installation  at  Bombay  for  utilizing 
waters  of  the  Western  Grhauts,  are  colossal 
which  bear  testimony  not  only  to  his  extraordin 
genius  and  enterprise,  but  also  to  the  vigour 
robustness  of  the  industrial  renaissance  which 
dawned  upon  the  country  with  the  first 
of  its  national  consciousness.  Truly  has  the 
of  Mr.  Tata  remarked  that  he  "was  a  Swadeshi  of 
Swadeshists  long  before  Swadeshism  was  boomed  i^ 
Bengal." 

The  Co-operative  Movement,  which  has  made 
rapid  strides  during  the  last  few  years  throughout 
•country  and  particularly  in  Bengal,  is  another 
of  the  spirit  of  self-help  which  has  come  to 
the  national  character  and  of  the  aptitude  which, 
people  have  acquired  for  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  as  much  regret  a,«  of 
gratification,  that  in  ail  these  healthy  developments  1biie 
people  had  so  liftle  to  count  upon  the  active  help 
co-operation  of  the  State  and  so  largely  to  depend 
their  own  resources.  With  the  notable  exception  of 
Tata  Iron  Works  there  appears  to  be  no  industrial 
project  in  which  the  Government  has  as  yet 
taken  the  initiative  or  generously  extended  a 
^tantially  helping  band.  Whether  for  training  inexk  i» 
scientific  and  industrial  education  in  foreign 
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^  ^  starting  new  industries  at  home,  the  people  have- 
had  practically  to  depend  upon  their  unaided  efforts 
and  their  extremely  limited  resources;  while  the 
examples  of  Japan  and  China  in  the  East  and  of 
the  Philippines  in  the  West  have  served  only  to 
tantalize  and  mortify  a  people  proverbially  the 
poorest  in  the  modern  civilized  world.  The  patriotic 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Norendra  ISTath  Sen,  Jogendra  Chan- 
dra Grhose  in  Bengal  and  J.  N.  Tata  in  Bombay  for 
giving  technical  education  to  our  young  men  were  move- 
ments in  the  right  direction  ;  bufc  for  want  of  adequate 
support  and  encouragement  they  practically  collapsed 
after  a  short  but  very  useful  career  of  existence.  It  may 
be  remembered,  that  even  in  the  seventies  and  eighties 
of  the  last  century  it  was  almost  a  fashion  in 
certain  quarters  to  twit  the  people  with  their  universal 
hankering  after  service?  under  the  State  which  it  was 
truly  impossible  for  any  Government  to  satisfy;  but 
BOW  that  the  people  have  realized  their  mistake  and 
tamed  their  attention  to  industrial  and  other  develop- 
ments, men  in  authority  are  not  wanting  to  remind 
item  that  "  India  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try/*  and  that  as  such  their  hands  should  be  directed 
10  the  plough  and  not  to  the  steam-engine ;  while  a 
responsible  member  of  the  Supreme  Government,"  being 
recently  driven  almost  to  a  corner  on  the  question  of 
state  aid  to  some  of  the  crippled  industries  in  the 
country,  plainly  said,  that  India  need  not  care  about 
her  industrial  development  when  there  was  England  t*> 
supply  all  her  requirements.  What  a  frank  confessian 
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and  a  bitter  disappointment !  If  England  could  have 
supplied  all  the  wants  of  India  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  Germany  to  swamp  her  market.  Beside**, 
where  is  the  Ordinance  of  Nature  which  has  made  this 
classification  among  mankind  and  provided  that  some 
people  must  not  learn  to  govern  themselves,  but  be 
content  with  being  well-governed,  and  that  some  cout*e 
tries  must  extract  only  raw  materials  from  Mother  Earth 
leaving  others  to  convert  them  into  more  valuable 
finished  articles  ?  Providence  certainly  has  Bowh'ere 
prescribed  these  conditions  and  sanctioned  this  division 
of  labour.  True  it  is  that  all  people  are  not  at  **H 
times  equally  trained  and  equally  competent  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  blensings  of  arts  and  sciences ;  but  it 
should  be  the  highest  aim  of  a  benevolent  Government, 
whether  foreign  or  indigenous,  -to  foster  and  stimulate 
as  far  as  lies  in  its  power  the  energies  and  activities  of 
the  people  comitted  to  its  care  in  every  right  direction 
for  the  advancement  and  amelioration  of  their  economic 
condition.  Even  free  and  resourceful  countries  like 
Germany  and  Japan  have  had  to  count  upon  state 
bounties  and  subsidies  for  their  economic  development, 
and  India  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  work  out  her  sal- 
vation through  more  enquiries,  reporba,  and  exhibitiona/ 
The  present  European  war  has  opened  a  vast  field  ft»r 
the  expansion  and  development  of  Indian  indttfetoiw. 
The  extensive  trades  of  Germany  and  Austria  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  Indian  market  and  if  prompt  meatiirtg 
could  be  taken  to  replace  them  by  indigenous  produc- 
tions, the  economic  problem  of  the  country  mikfct  bt 
13 
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easily  solved  and  at  the  same  time  the  position  of  Gov- 
ernment materially  strengthened.  But  the  Government 
seems  hardly  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  oppor- 
tunity which  has  arisen  as  a  unique  good  coming  out 
of  a  dire  evil.     The  Congress  at  its  last  session  as  well 
as  the  Indian  public,  earnestly  pressed  the  question 
ion  the  attention  of  Government,  nor  has  the  EuropeaTi 
mercantile  community  altogether  failed  to  express  its 
views  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Ledgard,  as  chairman  of  th.e 
Upper  India  Chamber  of  Commerce,  i?  reported  to  have 
pressed  at  its  last  annual  meeting* "  the  importance  of 
vigorous  preparations  for  stepping  into  Germany's  shoes 
•IJSL  the  matter  of  trade  "  and  regretted  that  the  "  Govern- 
ment had  not  been    able  to  give  any  indication   of  a. 
policy  of  assistance  towards  industrial   enterprise  that 
might  enable  the  country  to    take   advantage    of   the 
situation."   It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  y<efc 
too  late  to  indicate  that  policy,  so  that  the  precious 
'  opportunity  may  not  be  entirely  lost. 

*  LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT  AND  REFORM  OF 

JUDICIAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  efforts  of  the  Congress  towards  the  expansion 
ofLsxjal  Self-government  and  the  reform  of  the  Judicial 
A*$ffiinis&atkm  have  not,  however,  met  with  any  en- 
cd«agj»g  success.  Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Lord  Bijxm  introduced  the  principle  of  Self- 
Government  in  the  administration  of  the  local  affairs 
of  the  feqflq  in  tiha  ardent  hope  that  it  might  prove  tire 
Jb«airete  fiirir  attainment  of  Nattepml, 
e  Mgfcer  admimsiaration  of  tJa,e 
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country*     But  within  this   period  the  institution    ha» 
not  advanced  one  step  forward  and  it  is  still  held  in  the 
same  leading  string  with  which  it  was  started,    though 
it  seems  doubtful  if  in  certain  directions  its  tether  has 
nob  been  even  appreciably  shortened.     The  number  of 
the    municipal    corporations,      which     are    properly 
speaking  the  really  self-governing  bodies  in  the  coizntry^ 
has    undergone   no   perceptible   increase,  while     their 
powers  and  privileges  have  clearly  not  been  enhanced, 
although  in  not  a  few  cases  they  have  been  ruthlessly 
curtailed.     AB  regards  the  larger  bodies  of  District  and 
Local  Boards,  these  have    been    practically    coti  verted 
into   a   department   of  the     District    Administration 
directly  under  the  District  Officer,  and  it  certainly  looks 
strange   that   not   a   single  Dintrict    has    been    found 
within  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with   a    non-official    chairman    for    this   institution. 
Times  without  number  has  the  Congress  pressed    for  a 
provisional  experiment  which  the  law  expressly     pro- 
vides, and  at  least  one  Commissioner  of  an  important 
division  hi  Bengal  strongly  recommended  such  a  trial. 
But  a  consideration  of  the  official  prentige  of  the  District 
Officer,  who  must  be  provided  octopus-like  m  it  were 
with  a  number  of  tentacle*  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  position  and  dignity,  bae  apparently  over-ridden  all 
claims  of  justice  and  fairnesa,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Local  Self-Government  Acts 
of  the  different  provinces  are  to  all  intents   and  pur- 
poses a  misnomer  and  the  institutions  themselves  have 
b*eom«  fossilised  without  any  possibility  of  growth   o^ 
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development,  though  they  may  of  course  be  liable  to 
farther  decay.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  complaint 
against  legitimate  control.  Bat  if  the  Government  has 
a  reBponsibility  in  supervising  the  workings  of  these 
popular  institutions,  it  is  also  not  without  its  cor- 
responding obligation  to  foster,  develop  and  improve 
ttiem.  Control  without  co-operation  is  only  another 
narue  for  obstruction.  It  is  in  the  air,  that  it  is  in 
ttie  contemplation  of  Government  also  to  officialize  the 
Co-operative  Credit  Societies  which  the  people  have 
evolved  and  worked  out  partially  to  relieve  their  eco- 
nomic pressure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  ^powerful 
government  will  not  lay  itself  open  to  the  charge  of 
assuming  the  sponsorship  of  institutions  in  whose 
baptism  it  had  little  or  no  hand,  and  however  justly 
responsible  it  may  feel  for  safeguarding  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  these  institutions,  it  may  be  fully 
•expected  that  nothing  will  be  done  either  to  stunt 
their  growth,  or  to  alienate  popular  sympathies  and 
•confidence  from  them. 

As  regards  the  reform  of  the  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration, the  first  principle  enunciated  by  the  Congress  is 
practically  admitted,  and  it  is  no  longer  disputed  that 
"the  administration  stands  in  need  of  revision  ;  but  here 
also,  as  in  the  case  of  Local  SeJf-Grovernment,  the 
morbid  bugbear  of  official  prestige  stands  in  the  way. 
The  Decentralization  Commission  simply  evaded  the 
question ;  but  the  present  Public  Service  Commission 
will  have  to  decide  it  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
"Various  palliatives  have  been  suggested  by  those  who 
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are  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  existing  system,  but  a.re 
at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  Bat  these 
are  mere  makeshifts  which  can  only  defer  and  not  solve- 
the  question.  The  question  has  considerably  matured, 
itself  and  the  Congress  will  have  to  start  a  fresh  cam- 
paign in  the  light  of  the  Royal  Commission's  pro- 
nouncements to  drive  the  discussion  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ENQUIRIES. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  last  Parliament- 
ary enquiry  into  Indian  affairs  was  made  in  1854,     and 
ever   since   the    transfer   of  the   rule   to   the   Crown 
in  1858  both  Parliament  as  well  as   the   Govern  merit, 
whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  were  alike  indifferent 
to  the  Indian  administration  which   was   complacently 
left  into  the  hands  of  a  close  bureaucracy.     The  very 
first  Congress  of  1885  vigorously  protested  against  tliis 
indifference  and  pressed  for  a   Eoyal  Commission  to 
enquire   into   the   Indian    administration.      In    189T 
the  Welby  Commission  was  appointed,  and  since  th.en 
there  have  bean  the  Decentralisation  Commission  in  19O2 
and   the   Chamberlain  Commission  and  the  Islington 
Commission  which  are  now  carrying  on  their  investi- 
gations.    The  Government  of  India  also  instituted  tlie 
Education  Commission  of  1882   and   the  Police   Com- 
mission of  1902.  The  results  of  these  Commissions  mtay 
not  have  so  far  come  up  to  the  fullest  expectations    of 
the  people  and  may  have  in  some  cases  proved  even   dis- 
appointing to  them.     But  they  bear  undoubted   testi- 
mony to  the  growing  interest  felt  both  in  England,    as 
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well  as  in  this  country,  in  the  increasingly  important 
and  complicated  administration  of  India.  It  IB  in  the 
nature  of  all  bureaucratic  rule«  to  accord  a  readier 
acceptance  to  retrograde  suggestion 8  than  to  progreii- 
«ive  recommendations ;  but  the  Indian  Nationalist 
need  not  despair.  However  cautious  or  dilatory  thi* 
Government  may  be  in  $ivin$  effect  to  Ihf*  various 
wholesome  recommendations  of  these  CommiHtuonit, 
it  can  never  hope  to  set  them  aside*  Thm»  they 
are  among  the  permanent  archive**  of  Mie  Govern- 
ment  laying  down  policies  and  principle  which  may  be 
carried  forward,  bub  upon  which  It  would  b«*  difficult, 
if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  go  back,  Htern,  neces- 
sary changes  may  be  deferred,  bnt  cnitnot  b«  averted 
when  they  are  pressed  by  the  inwwfcible  fore*  of  Urn* 
and  circumstance. 

PUBLIC  MEN  AND  PUBLIC  ttTIKtT* 

The  vitality  of  a  nation  is  gau^d  by  it*  power  of 

producing  capable  men  at  all  critical  stages  of  it*  Ufa, 

Mazzini  and  Q-aribaldi  in  IUlyt  Thiers  and  Onmbetta 

in  France,  Yungshi-kai  and  Sun*Yet»S«m  in  China,  Bnvi^r 

Bey  and  Izzat  Pasha  in  Turkey ,*-~at)  have  proved,  that 

though  pnBsing  through  the  ftevereat  ordftl  of  ttifir 

national  fxistence,  neither  the  Italiann  nor  ttifi  French, 

neither  the  Chioeaa  nor  the  Turks  wew»  among  the 

dead  nations  of  the  world.    The  Indian  National  Con- 

gressj  though  dealing  with  a  subjtot  raei»f  labotiriog 

under  euonnoiw  diffioulties  and  dlsabflitlti,  bag  prodnodl 

a    class   of    self-samfieiug,    itif-rtlimwt, 

robust  and  patriotic  m«i  of  whomy  at  all 
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under  more  favourable  circumstances  might  well  have 
taken  their  places  by  the  side  of  some  of  the  foremost 
men  in  European  politics.  Their  lot  might  have  forbid- 
den them  from  commanding  the  applause  of  the  politP 
cal  world  and  consigned  them  to  the  strictures  an<J 
captiouB  criticiHtns  of  an  orthodox  and  inflated  bureau- 
cracy ;  but  there  are  men  among  them  who,  if  their 
Sovereign  had  commanded,  might  have  formed  a  cabij 
net  or  held  a  portfolio-  The  most  obdurate  of  pessi- 
mists will  probably  admit  and  the  most  cynical  of 
•critic*  acknowledge,  that  with  all  their  'shortcomings 
thene  men  are  not  altogether  unworthy  products  of  the? 
modern  Indian  renaissance  which  has  dawned  under 
the  rogis  of  the  British  rule.  They  have  at  all 
events  conclusively  proved  that  most  of  the  Indian 
races  sdll  possess  sufficient  vitality  and  moral  stamina  * 
to  aspire  to  a  place  in  the  comity  of  Civilised  nations  in 
the  world.  The  public  men  whom  the  Congresfe  has 
produced  and  the  spirit  of  self-help  which  it  has  evoked' 
ure  perhaps  among  the  moat  valuable  working  capital  • 
of  the  country- 

The  Nineteen  eminent  Indians  who  have  80  far 
adorned  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Congress  will  no* 
doubt  go  down  to  posterity  an  arnonjjj  Uit»  pimiwaof ' 

Indian  nation-builders.     They  are  all   men  who  bft?e" 
made  their  mark  in  Indian  History*   But  besides  theM*  • 
the  Congress  has  produced  a  galaiy  of  man  of  whom 
any  country  might  be  justly  proud.  Dr.  Rajend» 
ICitift,  Rajah  Peary  Mohan  MakheiJM,'  Sir 
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Chander  Mitter,   Sir   Gporudas  Bannerjee,  Mr.  Mono- 
raohan  :Grhose,  Mr.   Norendra  Nath   Sen,    Mr.   (now 
ISfr.  Justice)  Asutosh  Choudhry,  Mr.  BaikuntaNath  Sen, 
Dr.  Bavindra  Nath  Tagore,  Mr,  A.  Rasul,  Mr.  Motilal 
6-hose,  Mr.  Kalicharan  Bannerjee,  and  Mr.  Bhupendra 
KathBasu*  in  Bengal;  Maharajah  Sir  Luchmeswar 
Singh*  Mr.   (now  Mr.  Justice)  Hasan   Imam,  Mr.  Dip 
Narain  Singh,   Mr.  Gruruprasad  Sen,  and  Mr.  Mazar-ul 
Hague    in  Behar ;     Pandit     Ajudhya    Natb,    Pundit 
^iswambhar  Nath,   Dr.  Sunderlal,  Mr.   Ganga   Prasad 
Varma  and  Eaja  Earapal  Singh  in   the  United  Pro- 
vinces; Sirdar  Dayal  Singh  Mejhatia,  Lala  Lajput  Rai 
^pd  Mr,.  Mahomed  Ali  in  the  Punjab;  Mr.  M.  Gr.  Ranader 
Mr.  K.  T.  Telang,  Mr.  Daji  Abaji  Khare,  Mr.  Luxman 
Nulkar,   Mr,   Hari    Chiplankar,   Mr.    Bal    Grangadhar 
Tilakf  Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimutullah,  Dr.  Bbandarkar,  Mr. 
Setalvad.and  Mr.  Mahamedali  Jinnah  in  Bombay  ;  and 
Mr*  Krishnaswami  Iyer,  Mr.  Gr.  Subramania  Iyer,  Mr. 
Veeraraghava  Achari,  Mr.  Ramaswami  Muddaliar,  Sir 
Stibrarnaniya  Iyer  and   Mr.  Veejaraghava  Achari    in 
Madras, — all  rank  among  the  shining   lights  of  this 
period.     Many  of  these  distinguished  men  would  ere 
long  have  taken  their  places  in  the  illustrious  roll  of  the 
Congress  Presidents   but  for  premature  death  which 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  curse  of  India.     The  public 
services  of  some  of  these  men  have  also  been  recognised 
by  the  Government,  while  all  of  them  occupy  a  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen  as  their 
trusted  guides  and  leaders. 
i    *  Since  elected  president  of  the  Madras  Congress  of  1914. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Congress  has  per- 
sistently urged  the  larger  admission  of  the  children  of 
the  soil  into  the  public  services  of  the  country,  and  a 
mere  glance  through  the  pages  of  the  Civil  Lists  will 
at  once  show  what  substantial  advancement  the  coun- 
try has  made  in  this  direction.  Even  up  to  the  Sixties 
of  the  last  century  the  average  people  were  under  the 
impression,  that  thePrincipalSudder  Ameen  on  the  one 
sideandtheDeputyCollectorontheotherwere  thehighest 
appointments  open  to  the  children  of  the  soil  and  the 
idea  of  a  native  of  India  sitting  as  a  Sessions  Judge  or 
as  a  District  Officer  appeared  only  as  a  dream.  The  first 
Indian  Civilian  who  was  a  Bengali  was  not  appointed 
to  his  own  province  ;  while  the  distinguished  trium- 
virate, also  Bengalis,  who  followed  in  the  next  decade,, 
received  an  ovation  upon  their  return  in  1871  which 
is  now  seldom  accorded  to  the  Grovernor  of  a  province. 
Whole  Calcutta  went  to  the  Seven  Tanks  Gardens  in 
the  Belgachia  Villa  to  witness  as  it  were  an  exhibition 
of  a  curious  specimen  of  speaking  lions  brought  from 
Europe ;  while  no  less  a  sober  person  than  the 
venerable  Dr.  K.  M.  Bannerjee  in  his  patriotic  pride 
and  exultation  cried  out  at  a  public  meeting  that 
the  event  was  the  "  second  greafc  battle  of  Plassey 
fought  on  British  soil."  Many  a  "  battle  of  Plassey  "" 
of  the  same  description  have  since  been  fought  and 
won  without  attracting  much  attention.  Compare 
the  earlier  picture  of  the  public  services  with  >  the 
present  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  realising 
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the  actual  measure  of  the  inwardness  of  that  robust 
optimism  which  possesses  the  minds  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Congress  as  regards  the  future  prospects  of  the 
people  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  Even 
so  late  as  the  Eighties  of  the  last  century  none 
dared  seriously  entertain  the  faintest  hope  of  seeing 
Indians  on  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  in 
the  Executive  Councils  of  the  Governments  in  this 
country,  or  even  in  a  Provincial  Board  of  Eevenue. 
Yet  all  these  are  now  accomplished  facts.  The 
Indians  have  now  fully  established  their  claims 
from  the  chartered  High  Courts  and  the  Execu- 
tive Governments  downwards  to  almost  every  branch 
-of  the  Civil  administration,  and  the  question  now 
is  only  one  of  percentage  regard  being  had  to 
alleged  efficiency  of  the  services  and  exigencies  of  the 
State.  There  is  still  a  sharp  distinction  drawn  between 
what  are  called  the  Imperial  and  the  Provincial  Services- 
in  the  general  administration,  as  well  as  in  the  Edu- 
cation, Medical  and  almost  all  other  departments  of  the 
State;  but  this  is  a  shallow,  artificial  devise  to  keep  up 
a  monopoly  which  cannot,  however,  be  long  maintained* 
and  a  systematic  vigorous  campaign  is  all  that  is  necear 
sary  to  break  down  this  racial  and  colour  fencing 
which  still  bars  the  people's  entrance  into  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  administration.  But  as  the  irritating 
and  invidious  distinction  can  nob  be  defended  on  any 
rational  principle  and  as  breaches  have  been  effected 
at  certain  points,  the  surrender  of  the  strongholds  of  a 
close,  selfish  bureaucracy  can  only  be  a  question  of 
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time.  Attempts  may  be  made,  as  are  not  infrequently 
made,  to  repair  these  breaches,  but  the  ultimate  fall 
of  these  citadels  is  inevitable.  It  is,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  great  regret,  if  not  of  surprise,  that  men  are 
not  wanting  even  among  people  of  this  country 
who  having  themselves  risen  high  in  the  rung 
of  the  public  services  as  the  result  of  persistent 
public  agitation  should  be  among  those  who  denounce 
such  agitation  lest  further  agitation  might  interfere  with 
their  future  prospects.  There  is  a  grim  humour  about 
such  an  attitude  which  is  not  unlike  tbat  of  a  belated 
railway  passenger  who  before  he  reaches  Ids  station 
eagerly  wishes  that  the  train  might  be  a  little  late ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  has  comfortably  secured  his  own  berth 
begins  to  grow  impatient  that  it  should  be  any  more 
late  in  starting.  Apparently  with  a  view  to  cover  their 
own  selfishness  these  good  people  confidently  assert, 
that  public  agitation  has  stopped  the  right  of  public 
meeting  and  necessitated  the  Press  law.  But  can  these 
critics  picture  even  in  their  own  mind  a  public  meeting 
without  some  sort  of  agitation  behind  it  ?  Or,  can  they 
conceive  of  any  use  of  the  valued  right  of  the  freedom 
of  public  meeting  and  of  speech  if  it  were  to  be  divorced 
from  agitation  either  for  the  removal  of  existing  griev- 
ances, or  for  the  acquisition  of  fresh  rights  ?  Public 
meetings  cannot  be  always  confined  to  singing  requiem 
to  an  ex-judge  or  a  retired  magistrate  however  brilliant 
his  career  may  have  been,  nor  does  the  salvation  of 
the  country  wholly  depend  upon  the  success  of  a  few 
subservient  officers  who  seem  to  have  learnt  ;ihe,  art 
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of  "  kicking  the  ladder  behind  "  almost  to  gymnastic 
perfection.  As  for  the  new  Press  Act,  or  the  other 
repressive  measures  which  the  Government  has  latterly 
introduced,  it  is  the  grossest  ignorance  that  can  attri- 
bute these  to  public  agitation  which  the  British  consti- 
tution not  only  allows,  but  also  encourages.  Even  the 
authors  of  these  reactionary  measures  did  not  attribute 
them  to  public  agitation,  but  to  some  other  condition 
too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  reference.  It 
is  healthy  agitation  that  invigorates  public  life  in  every 
civilised  country ;  and  it  is  a  well-recognised  fact  that 
ife  is  opposing  forces  which  in  their  resultant  action 
keep  up  the  vitality  of  a  system  and  serve  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  it.  Those  who  are  afraid  of 
agitation  and  enamoured  of  the  calm  repose  of  an 
easy-going,  smooth,  indolent  life] ought  to  remember 
that  the  stagnant  water  of  a  pool,  though  transparent 
and  tempting  to  the  naked  eye,  is  always  full  of  noxi- 
ous germs  and  injurious  to  the  system;  while  the 
muddy  water  of  the  running  stream  is  not  only  whole- 
some to  drink,  but  is  also  fertilising  to  the  ground 
which  it  inundates. 

THE  YOUNG  MEN   VOLUNTEERS. 

Another  achievement  of  which  the  Congress  may 
justly  be  proud  is  the  healthy  and  vigorous  impetus 
which  it  has  given  to  the  development  of  moral  courage 
and  discipline  of  the  Indian  youths.  The  system  of 
"  Volunteers,"  which  was  first  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  Second  Congress  held  in  1886  and  was  more 
fully  organised  in  Madras  in  the  following  year,  was  a 
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very  useful   institution  for  the   training  of  our  young 
men  not  only  for  the   immediate  object   with  which  it 
was   started,  but   also   for  preparing  them.  *3  become 
proper  and  efficient  citizen-soldiers  for  the  battle  of  life. 
These  "  Volunteers "  no   doabt   came   to  carry  a  bad 
odour  with  the  authorities  at  a  subsequent  stage  and  in 
connection  with  a   situation  for   which  no  one  perhaps 
deplored  more  deeply  or   suffered  more  grievously  than 
the  Congressmen ;  but    the  Indian    public   have  never 
been  able  to  divest   themselves  of  the  belief   that  the 
"  Congress  Volunteers"  were  really  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning   and  that  they  had  a  bad    name  given  to 
them  only  to  justify  their  being  afterwards    hanged  for 
it.     If  their  open  and   occasional    services  to  the  Con- 
gress really  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  secret, 
abominable  practices  of  a  disreputable  gang  of  fanatics, 
why,  then  the  drilling  and  the  gymnastic    exercises  in 
the  schools  and   even  the  laboratories  in  the& colleges, 
for   which   the    Grovernment     itself     so     amply    and 
generously  provided,   might  with   equal,  if  not  greater, 
propriety  have  been  held  responsible  for  these  untoward 
and  disgraceful  developments.      It  seems  to  have  been 
well  remarked  by  a  shrewed  Frenchman  that  "  when 
John  Bull  begins  to  suspect  he  generally  begins  at  the 
wrong  end."  This  suspicion  has  no  doubt  succeeded  in  a 
large  measure  in  segregating  the  youths  of  the  country, 
not    sparing  even  young  men   in  colleges,   from  the 
sphere  of  all  political  activities;   but  no    reasonable 
explanation  is  forthcoming  as  to  how  beardless  boys  are 
strangely   developing   criminal    instincts  and  disposi- 
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tions  being  practically  confined  within   what 
be  improperly  called  as  insecure  gaols    under  £t     &*'*  *c* 
politico-educational  surveillance.      In   a  laudabl*2*  *~ 

iety  to  protect  the  boys  the   schools  have   been 
cally  converted  into  plague  camps    where,    com 
cut  off  from  the  bracing  atmosphere  of   healthy 
influence,  these  unsuspecting  and  impressionable 
cents  fall  easy  prey  to  the  insidious,  pestilential    s 
which  are   abroad    and    which  working  in    secret 
ample  opportunity  to  penetrate  into  the  closest  r^< 
to  misguide   these  immature  lads  under    grossest}    rrti«-* 
representations  and  allure  them  to  their  ultimate   :rttifju 
It  seems  extremely   doubtful   if  the  moral    natron      of* 
man  can  be  entirely    governed    by   physical  laWB    *«icl 
regulations.    Stunt  that  nature  in  its  normal  develop- 
ment in  one  direction,  it  will   burst  out  in   a  ina1Ig 
growth  in  another.    Besides,  there  are  to  be  found   au 
black  sheep  in  almost   every  -flock   to  poison  tlae> 
Thus  schools  may  be  barricaded  and  students  segro 
and   circularized;  but   there    seems  to  be    no      i&1«vr*rl 
of  Juan  Fernandez    where    a   resourceful    mindl       wu*ry 
not  devise  means  for  its  occupation  and   ultima-tdly 
escape  out  of  it.  It  seems  a  grievous  mistake  to  e3 
impressionable  young  minds  altogether  from  the 
tening  influence  of  public  opinion  and   try   to 
useful  citizens  out.  of  cloisters  and   dormatories. 
public  is   a   great    monitor  and  a  force,    and       if       ft 
sometimes  misfeads,  it   oftener   exercises    a 
influence  in  shaping  and  moulding  social  life. 
ever  that  may  be,  the  Congress   Volunteers 
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discharged  from  the  Congress  service  have  fomtd  scope 
for  more  active  occupation  in  other  and  more  useful 
directions  Mr.  Gokhale's  u  Servants  of  India*1  in 
Bombay  and  Mr.  KrLshnakurnar  Mitra's  "  Irregularn  " 
in  Bengal  are  highly  useful  bodies  whose  invaluable 
Nervier  in  timen  of  distress  and  difficulty  have  not 
failed  Hometimes  to  elicit  the  unstinted  approbation 
and  admiration  of  even  responsible  officers  of  Govern- 
ment. They  may  not  yej,  be  recognized  as  occasional, 
useful  adjuncts  to  the  administration;  but  they  are 
undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  help  to  the  public  on 
many  a  pressing  occasion.  On  the  whole  these  insti- 
tutions are  a  training  academy  for  the  Indian  youth** 
which  have  made  them  ever  HO  manly,  so  enduring,  HO 
courageous,  so  resourceful  and  so  self-sacrificing  in 
their  life  and  conduct* 

THE   EXPANSION   OF  THE   LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL**, 

Among  the  many  minor  reforms  effected  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Congress  may  be  mentioned  the  increase  in 
the  taxable  minimum  for  the  Income  Tax;  the  raising 
of  the  age  limifc  for  the  Civil  Service  Examination  ;  a 
further  extension  of  Trial  by  Jury  though  on  a  very  limit- 
ed scale;  a  partial  redress  of  forest  grievances;  there- 
imposition  of  the  import  duties  on  cotton,  though  with 
a  countervailing  excise  duty  on  the  indigenou  aproduott 
which  practically  operates  an  a  protection  to  British 
manufacturer,  and  the  repeal  of  the  English  duty  ox* 
Silver  plates,  for  all  of  which  the  Congress  carried  o$  a 
persistent  agitation  both  in  this  country  as  well  UB  in 
England.  But  by  for  the  greatest  political  achievement 
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of  the  Congress  is  perhaps  the  reform  and  expansion  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  and  the  appointment  of  Execu- 
tive Councils  for  the  major  provine**!*  In  which  at  least 
one  Indian  member  has  found  aplnce.  All  the  provinces 
and  administrations,  whether  under  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors  or  Chief  CommiBatonen*,   are   provided  with  local 
Legislative  Councils  of  their  own*  The  number  of  mem- 
bers for  the  Councils  has  been  incmtned  and  the  area  of 
representation  considerably  widened.   The  right  of  inter- 
pellation with  the  power  of  putting  wppterwntary  qnm*- 
tionsand  the  right  of  moving  resolution*  and  introducing 
Bills,  are  all   important  privileges  secured,  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  underestimated.       The  (!wtgm»s 
strenuously  fought  for  these   reforms  ever  sine*   1 885f 
and  it   is   these  Kuhstuntiai   privilege   which    were 
partially  conceded  in  1802  and  more  fully    grunted  in 
1910,  that  have  led  many  im  alarmint  to  cry  *  fault*  and 
to  urge  that  the  Con  grew  having  aohi«v«l  it*  main 
object  has  no  just  ground  for  itii  further  extnttnoe.     To 
the  Indian  Natiooaliat,  how«verf  it  Ii  only  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  if  evsr  thera  wait  n  time  to  itrlkt 
vigorously  that  time  has  wow  firmed    The  Congm* 
has  never  made  any  se«wt  of  its  ultimate  go*},  md 
while  that  goal  is  yet  faintly  looming  In  the  din,  distant 
future  it  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  its  cam,  nor  regard 
its  mission  as  even  partially  falfilW,     If  the  attain. 
menfc  of  -national  Self-Government  within  the  Kmpim 
is  its  aim,  if  India  h  to  throw  *iff  the  yoke  of  a  Deptttcf- 
«ncy  and  acquire    the  st&twf  of  a  Dominion,  than  ft  * 
must  be   admitted  that  tfat  OongMs  iiti  only 
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entered  on  a  career  of  useful  existence  and  that  these 
reforms  mark  only  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  its 
arduous  task.     It  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that 
a  breach  has  at  last  been  effected  in  the  outer  ramparts 
of  a  benevolent  Despotism  ;  but  if  the  inner  citadel  be 
the  real  objective  it  would  be  simply  foolish  to  pass  the 
live-long  day  in  only  dancing  and  revelling  over  that 
breach.     Besides,    what   are    the   reforms    that    have 
really  been  effected  ?    Without  being  guilty  of  want  of 
proper  appreciation  it  seems  quite  permissible  to  point 
out,  that  these  reforms  are  mere  faint  adumbrations  of 
a  rough  political  sketch  the  full  representation  of  which 
in  its  true  coloura  han  yet  to  b«  evolved*    It  in  only  the 
shadow  and  not  the  real  nubstance  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  screen.     The  representation  granted  is  still  very 
inadequate  and  the  electorates  highly  defective ;  the 
majority  is  still   with  the  Government  and  where  it 
has  been  conceded  to  the  people  it  is  simply  nominal 
and  illusory*     The  representatives  of  the  people  have 
yet  no  control  over  the  finances  and  the  resolutions 
which  they  are  privileged  to  move,  and  upon  which 
they  are  entitled  also  to  divide  the  councils,  too  often 
prove  to  be  the  proverbial  Dead-Sea  Apple  that  crum- 
bles to  th*»  toucstu     They  have  yet  no  binding  force  and 
cannot  influence  the  policy  of  Government,    AB  regards 
the  substantial  modification  introduced  in  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  Executive  Councils  of  bath  the  Imperial  and 
the  Provincial  Governments  it  has  to  be  noticed,  that 
jpublio  opinion  does  not  count  for  anything  and  popular 
representative*  of  unquestioned  ability,  judgment  aad 
''•       14 
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independence,  who  fought  for  the  reform,  ar^  carefully 
excluded   from  the  list.     Men   like  Sir  Pherozeshah 


and  T)r.  BaRhbabary  Ghost*  have  no  place  in 
Council*,  and  the  people  cannot  be  very  much  blamed 
if  they  still  labour  und*r  the  impression  that  the 
bureaucracy  are  ill-disposed  to  admit  their  equals 
and  that  there  is  still  a  marked  tendency  to  take 
sway  with  one  band  what  IP  given  with  tlie  other* 
The  voice  of  the  people  thus  still  continues  to  be  prncti* 
cally  the  mm«  ery  in  the  wilderness  tl»nt  it  used 
ttt  be  before,  with  this  different**!  that,  that  voice 
has  found  a  channel  far  its  articulation  and  eac» 
not  now  be  stifled*  People  art  not  therefore  wanting 
who  honestly  think,  that  the  pre*ent  Councils  are  at 
besfc  counterfeit  repre««tation«  of  ri»pre»ftitfttJve  insti- 
tutions as  understood  in  the  British  oonnUtutioii*  They 
certainly  bear  a  «triking  family  resemblance  to  not  a 
few  of  the  mimic  reforms  which  havn  found  their  way 
in  this  country  and  among  which  mention  ij&ay  b* 
toade  of  the  system  of  trial  with  tht  aid  of 
With  whi6h  a  renowned  poKtiotil  jtigg1^rf  than 

tfaltty  years  agot  hoodwinked  the  ptopla  of  tbii  ooQte* 
ifcry  as  being  a  fair  substitute  for  tarial  by  Jtaiy*  Vmm 
this^  howt  tel1,  it  must  not  b«  Inferred  that  rt  forml 
are  altogether  discounted*  In  ftirt  tlity  am  tH*Hh^r 
such  sliaiurt  an  Botrift  hyptr*0rititt  amoo^  na  would 
represent  them  to  M  |  ttbt  4ft  thr*y  the  v**ry 


to  iht  \>nw  the  Hnintly  bi*  t>*«.»4  *w*y  ^*i»S  a  wl* 

in  |h$i  ill-f*t«d  oountry  whioh  it  not  ItStty  to  to  *oon  mW  up. 
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«enoe  of  British  statesmanship  as  8ijr  Valentine  Chitfbl 
and  others  of  his  school  would  have  tis  b^lifcVte. 
undoubtedly  m&tk  a  distinct  advance  iti  tndi&fi 
ties  and  constitute  a  substantial  instalment  of 
tical  enfranchisement  of  the  people.  If  they 
done  nothing  else,  these  reforms  must  be  admitted  ttt 
have  furnished  the  people  with  powerful  weapon  f<$r 
clearing  the  ground  before  them,  while  they  arfc  »6fe  y&t 
out  of  the  wood,  Lord  Morley's  imagination  ttfAy  not 
he  able  to  pierce  through  the  prevailing  gloom  to 
the  faintest  glimpse  of  India's  future  destiny  ;  but  all 
Ham*  h*  may  have  been  thf»  unconscious  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  an  innorutible  Providence  10  wotdk  out  her 
salvation,  and  it  may  be  the  proud  pirrv00$e  of  the 
future  historian  to  reckon  him  as  the  Simon  de  M^nt* 
fort  of  an  Indian  Parliament,  Tfaa  -CbfigNM  flmn  til% 
very  outset  pressed  either  for  the  nboliMow  ot  ftt 
the  rtform  of  the  Council  of  the  Ssoretery  of  State, 
Although  no  statutory  reform  has  yet  been  i 
the  appointment  of  two  Indians  to  this  Oantimil 
gone  a  grfeat  way  towards  m  feir  raUDgttitJoia  tHf  the 
principle  t)f  representation  in  this  Council  io 
ently  advocated  by  the  Goagreas}  white  the 
attempt  of  Lord  Crewa  for  tbe  reform  erf  fchf* 
wa«  an  augury  of  ooniiderabto  importance  touurdH  A 
^tittfactory  nolutioti  of  the  queHtion,  though  unfortu- 
nately that  attempt  has  prowl  Abortive  at  l^a«b  for 
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existence.  With  all  its  lapses  and  shortcomings,  it 
must  be  foirly  conceded  even  hy  its  worst  critics,  that 
this  is  uo  mean  record  of  its  achievements ;  while  its 
friends  will  readily  admit  that  the  Congress  has 
worked  out  almost  a  revolution  in  the  country  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  a  subject  people 
muder  an  alien  rule.  Apart  from  its  political  aspects  the 
Congress  has  been  the  fountain-head  and  mainspring  of 
mofcafewofthe  activities  which  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  various  directions  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  aud  inspired  the  people  with  ideas  of  a  noblerr 
nttaliex-  and  healthier  life. 

TBS  NATIVE   STATES — AN   OBJECT   LESSON. 

"It  may  not  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  at  this* 
distance  of  time,  that  at  one  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
Congress  a  question  was  actually  raised  and  discussed 
in  the  Press  as  to  whether  the  sphere  of  the  movement 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  independent  Native 
Slates.  It  was,  however,  wisely  decided  that  the  sub- 
jects of  these  States  should  be  left  to  themselves  and 
fee  work  of  the  Congress  confined  to  British  India  only. 
Bo&  the  blefesed  contagion  did  not  take  mush  time  in 
erasing  •  ike  frontiers  and  spreading  far  beyond  the 
Sritish :  territories  when  the  echo  of  the  Congress  waa 
sis®  heard  in  some  of  these  independent  principalities, 
aKboogli  It  wm  there  the  Princes  rather  than  the  People 
who  toofc  time  by  the  forelock  and  adopted  the  initiative 
in  advanced  administration.  The  enlightened  rulers  of 
Barod%  Mysore  and  !BravaiiGore  have  set  an  examjfte 
*ea  to  ttfe  imiliSiw^  of 
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«a»not  be  lost  upon  the  minds  of  the  more  advanced 
British  subjects.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  supposed  differences  between  the  East  and  the 
West  and  where  logic  has  failed  fallacies  have  been 
invoked  to  support  the  contention  that  India  is  consti- 
tutionally unfit  for  the  advanced  institutions  of  the 
Went  and  that  no  attempt  can  therefore  be  made  to 
cultivate  them  even  in  a  hot-house  in  this  coun- 
try. But  these  Indian  Princes  have,  among  other 
things,  conclusively  proved  that  representative  institu- 
tions are  not  altogether  foreign  to  Indian  instincts  and 
that  there  need  be  no  nervousness  about  either  the 
introduction  of  free  and  compulsory  education  among 
the  masses,  or  in  the  separation  of  the  judicial  and  the 
executive  functions  of  a  State,  What  a  sad  commentary 
this  to  the  vacillating  policy  of  a  mighty,  distrustful 
bureaucracy ! 


CHAPTER  XV, 

THE   PARTITION   OF   BENGAL. 

There  are  certain  paradoxes  which  the  accumulat- 
ed experience  and  the  collective  wisdom  of  ages  have 
accepted  as  established  truths  all  over  the  world,  and 
f*good  cometh  out  of  evil "  is  one  of  them.  Of  all  the 
|$<LaBgs  in  disguise,  which  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
tidlan  people,  Qie  Partition  of  Bengal  by  Lord  Curzon 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  British,  rule  in  India.  If  the  Ilbert  Bill  agitation 
irst  opened  the  eyes  of.  the  Indian  people  to  the  utter 
Helplessness  of  their  position  and  forced  their  Attention 
to  the  real  source  of  their  national  weakness,  in  the 
Partition  of  Bengal  and  its  sequel  they  received  the 
first  open  challenge  for  a  trial  of  the  moral  strength 
which  they  had  steadily  developed  during  the  past 
twenty  years  under  the  guidance  and  discipline  of 
the  national  organization.  The  Congress  had  made 
tie  dry  bones  in  the  valley  instinct  with  life  and 
teeathed  a  new  spirit  into  them  under  the  spell  of 
which  th«  u  scattered  units  of  the  race  "  had  coalesced 
and  come  to  realize  that  in  national  evolution  unity 
was  the  main  cement  and  that  in  the  race  of  life  firm- 
ness, determination  and  perseverance  were  the  only 
passports  to  success.  Little  perhaps  did  the  vigorous 
author  of  this  violent  measure  and  his  advisers  calculate, 
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that  although  hamn^enn^  w?i$  one  of  the  orthodox 
methods  of  effecting  division  nnd  disintegration,  it 
served  some  times  also  to  beat  soft  metals  into  solid,, 
hard  lumps.  They  were  also  probably  unaware  of  the 
real  extent  to  which  the  Congress  had  worked  towards 
infufiing  fresh  vitality  in  the  people,  in  unifying  th$m 
for  common  action  and  in  stiffening  their  backs  against 
reverses.  It  was  apparently  overlooked  that  the  India 
of  1903  was  no  longer  the  India  of  1883,  and  that 
within  a  single  decade  the  force  of  a  new  spirit  had 
completely  transformed  the  caterpillar  into  the  butter- 
fly. New  ideas  had  burnt  upon  the  eyes  of  the  people 
and  new  ideals  had  taken  possession  of  the  public 
mind.  In  the  new  cult  preached  by  the  Congress  the 
people  had  received  a  higher  revelation  under  the 
inspiration  of  which  they  had  renounced  individualism 
and  embraced  nationalism  as  their  common  article  of 
faith.  Twenty  years  had  wrought  a  great  transforma- 
tion, if  nob  a  oompletf  revolution,  in  the  country  ,  at»4 
a  people  who  in  1883  scarcely  knew  how  to  organist 
themselves  even  in  support  of  the  Government  were 
now  fully  prepared  tp  oppose  that  Government  in 
defence  of  tbeir  just  rights  and  were  certainly  not 
disposed  to  take  lying  down  any  outrage  upon  tht 
cherished  ideas  and  sentiments  of  a  growing  nation-; 
ality.  The  history  of  the  ill-starred  measure  of  tbf 
Partition  of  Bengal  and  the  various  phases  through 
which  it  passed  may  wot  strictly  appertain  to 
hut  ft  briff  survey  of  it*  origin,  t«b* 
ii|  it  by  tU.e  Congress  ^d  the 
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eised  on  the   national    character  may   not  be  deemed 
irrelevant  and  out  of  place. 

Although  the  project  of  dividing  an  indivisible 
people  was  entirely  his  own,  the  idea  of  territorial 
redistribution  of  Bengal  did  not  originate  with  Lord 
€ureon.  The  proposal  to  dismember  the  largest  and 
premier  province  of  the  Empire  sprang  from  a  very 
«mall  beginning.  In  1874  the  two  districts  of  Cachar 
and  Sylhet,  which  formed  part  of  Bengal,  were  for 
administrative  convenience  transferred  to  Assam.  There 
was  hardly  any  public  opinion  at  the  time  and  the 
severance  of  two  frontier  districts  did  not  attract  much 
public  attention.  In  1891  a  small  conference  between 
the  lieutenant-Grovernor  of  Bengal,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioners of  Burma  and  Assam  and  a  few  military 
authorities  was  held  to  consider  measures  for  the 
greater  protection  of  the  North  Eastern  frontier.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  transfer  the  Lushai  Hills  as  a 
farther  addition  to  Assam,  coupled  with  a  recommend- 
ation that  fche  Chittagong  Division  might  also  go  with 
them.  In  1896  Sir  William  Ward,  who  was  then  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  submitted  an  elaborate 
scheme  lor  the  transfer  of  the  Chittagong  Division 
ami  expressed,  in  a  general  way,  a  hope  that  the 
two  districts  of  Dacca  and  Mymeneingh  also  might 
eventually  be  given  to  Assam.  It  was  precisely  the 
old  story  of  the  camel  and  the  tent* keeper.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  just  at  this  time  Sir  Henry  Cotton 
succeeded  Sir  William  Ward  and  tb$  broad-minded 
admin istraior,  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  sacrific  e 
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the  interest  of  justice  and  *  fairness  to  an  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  own  power  and  authority,  lost  no  time  in 
nipping  the  project  in  the  bud*  With  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Bengal  and  the  Bengalees,  with  whose 
legitimate  aims  and  aspirations  he  always  sympathised, 
Sir  Henry  Cotton  opposed  the  scheme  of  his  predecessor 
and  condemned  the  idea  of  severing  the  Chittagong 
Division  and  the  two  important  districts  of  Dacca  and 
Mymensingh  and  thereby  emasculating  arising  people. 
The  result  was  that  only  the  Lushai  Hills,  which  were 
mainly  inhabited  by  a  number  of  \\pld  tribes,  were 
made  over  to  Assam  and  the  question  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Chittagong  Division  and  the  two  trail s-Gangetic 
districts  of  Bengal  was  entirely  dropped. 

Then  came  the  vigorous  administration  of  Lord 
Curzon  who  was  nothing  if  not  original  in  everything. 
Full  of  the  idea  that  the  past  administration  of  India 
was  a  series  of  blunders  he  was  reported  to  have  come 
with  "  twelve  problems  "  in  his  pocket  with  which  lie 
was  resolved  to  overhaul  every  branch  of  that  adminis- 
tration and  recast  it  in  a  new  mould.  In  course  of  this 
Herculean  adventure  a  series  of  reactionary  measures 
were  passed  which  naturally  produced  widespread 
alarm  in  the  country.  The  first  ordinary  period  of  his 
viceroyalty,  though  not  quite  sensational,  sufficiently 
disclosed  the  original  bent  of  his  mind.  In  1899  when 
he  assumed  charge  of  his  exalted  office  he  began  his 
policy  of  efficiency  by  reducing  the  elected  members 
of  the  Calcutta  Corporation  to  half  their  original  num- 
ber and  practically  vesting  the  ad  ministration  m"Si 
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Creneral  Committee  in  spite  of  strong  protests  on  the 
part  of  the  electors.  This  was  followed  by  his  honest 
denunciation  of  a  British  battalion  in  Rangoon,  some 
privates  of  which  were  believed  to  have  outraged  a 
native  woman  to  death,  but  could  not  be  detected  owing 
to  a  conspiracy  of  silence  asaong  the  members  of  the 
battalion.  This  gave  umbrage  to  a  section  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  community  with  whom  the  honour  and 
life  of  a  native  woman  were  apparently  not  of  much 
consequence  when  compared  with  the  position  and 
prestige  of  the  British  soldier  in  India,  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Lord  Curzon  increased  his  unpopularity  among 
the  same  class  of  Anglo-Indians  by  punishing  the  9th 
Lancers  because  at  Sialkot  two  other  privates  were 
charged  with  having  beaten  a  native  cook  to  death  for 
having  refused  to  procure  a  native  woman  for  them  and 
who  likewise  remained  undetected.  In  the  same  yeai? 
Lord  Curzon  carved  put'the  North-West  Frontier  Pro-: 
vince,  and  the  last  year  of  his  administration  of  this 
period  was  signalized  by  a  costly  Durbar  at  Delhi 
which  bore  striking  resemblance  to  the  Imperial  Assem-. 
Wage  of  1877  in  that  it  followed  upon  another  terrible 
famine  which  decimated  the  Central  Provinces  iq 
1900-01.  Unfortunately  for  India,  as  well  as  fqr  his 
own  reputatipn.  Lord  Curzon  obtained  an  extension  fo/ 
his  vicer^alt^  and  it  was  within  this  extended  'ppnQ&. 
that  were  crowd  eel  alnaost  all  the  violent,  reactionary  tp,^ar- 
snres  with  whjch  his  efficient  administration  is  so 
associated.  In  all  these  ipeasures  the  Ind^n 
saw  nothing  but  a  deliberate  reversal  of  the 
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policy  which,  laid  down  by  the  Proclamation  ^f 
18t58,  bad  been  the  recognised  guide  of  successive 
administrations,  and  which  if  not  uniformly  observ- 
ed in  practice  had  never  been  openly  violated  in, 
principle.  Jiord  Carhop  began  by  laying  the  $$e  $t  the 
rpqt  o,f  J-tQcal  Self-Government  ai,id  emasculating  the 
preiftitf  corporation  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Em- 
pire, Then  the  official ization  of  the  Universities,  the 
curtailment  of  high  education,  l^e  abolition  of  open 
competitive  twits  for  the  Provincial  Civil  Services,. 
tfoe  penalization  of  the  civil  official  secrets  followed 
in  succession,  and  nowhere  were  these  retrograde 
measures  more  keenly  resented,  or  more  sharply 
criticised,  thai*  in  Bengal  which  the  official  baro- 
meter Always  pronounced  to  be  the  centre  of  political 
disturbances  in  tb$  country,  Lord  Cur^on  determined 
tp  breiiJs;  t^his  centre  to  frcilItat^  the  progress  of,  his; 
pplioy*  He  turned  up  the  old  records  which  had  been 
consigned  to  the  upper  shelves  of  hi^  Secretariat  and 
ransacked  them  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  territorial 
readjustment  Q!  Bengal, juad  on  the  3rd  December  190S 
there  appeared  the  famous  ^Resolution  of  the  Govern- 
mept  of  India  over  the  signature  of  Mr.,  now  Sir,. 
Herbert  Risley, then  Secretary  to  the  Home  Department, 
announcing  the  intention  of  Government  to  revive  the 
question  of  t^e  transfer  of  the  entire  Chittagtxcg  Division 
and  the  two  districts  of  Dac$a  apd  Mymensingh  to  A&WW. 
Without  any  complaint  from  the  local  government* 
without  any  Huggestion  from  any  quarter  and  without  % 
warning,  Lord  Cfr^on  proceeded  to  relieve  the  Qovtflf 
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m*mt  of  Bengal  of  its  heavy  burden,  and  his  proposal 
fell  like  a  bomb-shell  among  the  people.  But  the 
people  though  surprised  were  not  staggered  and  the 
<very  announcement  of  this  Kesolution  was  the  signal  for 
an  outburst  of  opposition  throughout  the  Province 
which  in  its  magnitude,  volume  and  intensity  was 
simply  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  public  agitation 
in  this  country.  It  stirred  the  public  inind  in  Bengal 
to  its  very  depth,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  prince 
and  the  peasant,  the  educated  and  "the  uneducated  all 
rose  as  one  man  to  oppose  the  violent  dismemberment 
of  their  ancient  province,  and  with  it  the  dissipation  of 
their  cherished  hopes  of  forming  a  united  nation.  From 
December  1903  to  October  1905,  over  2,000  public 
meetings  attended  by  500  to  50,000  people  were  held 
in  the  two  parts  of  Bengal  at  which  Hindus  and  Maho- 
medans  with  equal  zeal  and  earnestness  joined  in  the 
protest,  The  late  Fawab  Sir  Salimullah  of  Dacca  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  agitation  was  reported  to  have 
denounced  the  scheme  as  a  "  beastly  arrangement," 
though  at  a  later  period  he  seceded  from  the  opposi- 
tion for  reasons  well-known  to  the  public. 

As  the  agitation  began  to  increase  Lord  Curzon 
.grew  more  and  more  nervous ;  while  public  criticisms 
both  in  the  press  as  well  as  on  the  platforms  gradually 
made  him  more  and  more  relentless.  In  February 
1905  Lord  Curzon  made  his  famous  speech  at  tne  Con- 
vocation of  the  Calcutta  University  in  which  he  would' 
not  tread,  as  he  said,  on  the  "  dusty  fields  *'  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  read  a  homilj|  on  tire  difference  betwefea 
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Eastern  and  Western  ethics  and  wantonly  charged  the 
oriental  character  with  want  of  veracity.     He  had  evi- 
dently drawn  his   inspiration  from   Macaulay,  but  had 
failed  to   study  the   character  of   the  people   who  had 
long   outgrown    Macaulay's    overdrawn   picture.     The 
Amrita  Bazaar  Patrika    at   once   mat   this    sweeping 
denunciation  with   an    equally   scathing   retort.      An 
ugly  incident    from  an  account  of  his  lordship's  early 
travels  in  the  Far  East  was  unearthed  out  of  its  for- 
gotten   pag«R    with    which    he    was    rudely  reminded 
of  the  trite  old  saying,  that  it  waB  unwise  for  one  who 
lived  in  a  glass  houne  to    pelt  ntonen   at  others.     This 
was  followed  by  a  huge  demonBtration  at  the  Calcutta 
Town  Hall  where  on  the   llth  March  1005  the  people 
of  Bengal   met  to  protest   against  the   utterances  and 
proceedings  of   the   Viceroy  which   had  irritated  the 
people  beyond  all  measure  of  endurance.     The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Rashbehary  Ghose  who,  deeply 
immersed  in  his  professional  business,  had  so  long  held 
himself  aloof  from  all  political  discussions  in  the  country 
and  whom  the  sheer  necessities  of  the  situation  forced 
to  throw  himself  into  the  vortex  of  the  agitation.    The 
meeting  after  reviewing  the   entire  administration  of 
Lord  Curzon  passed  a  Resolution   condemning  all  Ms 
retrograde  proceedings  culminating  in  the  proposal  for 
the  disruption  of  an  advanced  province  and   of  ao» 
extremely  sensitive  people  passionately  attached  to  thtir 
country.    This  was  the  first  time  when  the  people 
openly  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  a  Vieeroj* 
was  of  course  too  much  for  an  equally  sensitive  Viceroy 
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to  tolerate  and  descending  from  the  proud  pedestal  of  a 
Viceroy  Lord  Cnrzon    assumed  the  role  of  a  political 
agitator  which  he  had  HO  strongly  condemned  in  his  con- 
vocation speech.  Fully  resolved  to  crush  this  mew  spirit 
by  dividing  the  people  againat  themselves  Lord  Curzon 
proceeded  to  East  Bengal  and  there  at  large  meetings 
of  Mahomedans,  specially  convened  for   the  purpose, 
explained    to   them    that   his   object   in    partitioning 
Bengal  was  not  only  to  relieve  the  Bengal  administra- 
tion, but  also  to   create  a  Mahometan  province,  where 
Islam    would  be  predominant    and  itn   followers    in 
the  ascendancy,  and  that  with  this  view  he  had  decided 
to  include  the   two  remaining  diKtriota  of  the   Dacca 
Division  in  his  scheme.     The  Mussalmann  of  East  Ben- 
gal headed  by  Nawab  Salimullah  of  Dacca  naw  fchair 
opportunity  and  took  the  bait*  Henceforth  the  Wuhomt- 
dans  of  Eastern  Bengal  forgetting  the  broader  question 
of  national  advancement  and  ignoring  the  interests  of 
their  own  community  in  Western   Bengal  deatrted  the 
national  cause  and  gradually  begun  to  fttoede  firom  the 
anti-partition   agitation.     It  J*,  however,  only  fiiir  to 
admit  that  the  most  oalturtd  and  advanced  among  tbe 
Jltiialmfens'dM  trot  flinch  and  speaking  at  the  C^HgtiHl 
of  1906  Nawahzada  Khajali  Atfkullah,  fcht  brother  of 
Naw^b  'Bhlittmtillab,  openly  «aid, 4I I  mny  telt  yw  tt 
once  "that  It  M  n^t  eoWlwt  that  the 
East'er'rt  1teft$A'thA  In  fcwat  offckn  Partlfctdo  of 
The  real  Hfefc  !i  th»t  ft  l»  olnly  n  fmt  lining 

who  lor  their  ofrn  ptttpon^H    Ktt|yj>ort^<i 
."     The   Central  A^ociation    in 
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Calcutta  in  submitting  its  opinion  to  the  Government 
through  its  {Secretary,  the  late  Nawab  Ameer  Hossain, 
€.i.E.,  observed  : — u  My  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
no  portion  of  the  Bengali-speaking  race  should  be 
separated  from  Bengal  without  the  clearest  necessity 
for  such  separation,  and  they  think  in  the  present  case 
•such  necessity  do<M  not  exist." 

The  agifcation  however  went  on  in  course  of  which 
hundreds  of  memorials  were  submitted  to  Government 
as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State  one  of  which  was 
submitted  over  the  signature  of  70,000  people  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Bah  tin*  Government  mantained  an 
attitude  of  mysterious  silence  xintil  July  1005,  when  a 
•G-overnment  notification  suddenly  announced  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  sanctioned  the  Partition  with 
effect  from  the  10th  October  1905  and  that  the  new 
Province  was  also  to  include  the  six:  districts  of 
Northern  Bengal.  The  people  of  Bengal  would  Bot 
however  yield  and  took  courage  frotn  despair.  The  Idea 
of  protecting  indigenous  industries  had  bean  long 
before  the  country,  and  now  the  people  in  different 
places  began  to  diacuns  the  question  of  eschewing 
British  articles,  when  that  devoted  and  unostentatious 
worker  Mr.  Krbhtm  Kumar  Mitrm  openly  advocated  a 
general  boycott  in  the  column®  of  his  well-knolrn  paper 
tfee  Aw^ftani.  Abottt  a  do£«m  of  the  landaus  i»  BWgal 
met  to  dlBonm  this  sit  nation  at  the  Indian  Association 
sttd  AftWr  r6le itaYi  dalibWaHon  H*dft*&  tt>  ^f«o%fc  aR 
fd¥eif  fa  yptft*  f^»  a  prdtost  fcghtaVfc  thh  tob  of 

M&  en   ttife  7th  Augtft!  WU  iitM 
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memorable  meeting  wbich  inaugurated  the  Swadeshi 
Movement.  Such  was  the  intensity  of  feeling  created 
and  such  the  stubborn  ness  acquired  by  the  national 
character,  that  on  the  fatal  day  of  IGth  October 
the  scene  in  Bengal  became  one  of  wild  demoir 
strations  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. As  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Maharajah 
Nund  Coomar  the  people  of  Calcutta  rushed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  bathed  themselves 
in  its  sacred  water  as  an  expiation  of  the  sin 
they  had  committed  in  witnessing  for  the  first  time  a 
judicial  murder  in  the  land,  so  from  the  early  morning 
of  the  16th  October  1905,  corresponding  to  the  30th 
Aswin  1312  of  the  Bengalee  Era,  the  people  in  their 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  every  city,  town  and 
village  marched  in  solemn  processions  bare- footed  and 
bare-bodied  chanting,  as  dirges,  national  songg  and 
repaired  to  the  nearest;  channel  or  stream  and  after 
performing  their  ablution**  tied  the  Rttkhi,  th«  «ilken 
band  of  unity  and  fraternity,  round  one  another1** 
wrists  when  amid  the  deafening  cries  of  Bandemataram 
took  the  solemn  vow  in  the  name  of  God  and  Mother- 
land, that  united  they  stood  and  no  earthly  power 
should  divide  them,  and  that  so  long  as  the  Partition 
was  not  undone  they  would  eschew  as  far  as  practicable 
all  foreign  Articles.  They  farted  the  whole  day  daring 
which  all  shops  were  closed  and  business  and  ammum*- 
ments  stopped,  while  maoy  were  the  town*  which  even 
according  to  official  reporters  wore  the  appearance  of 
the  city  of  the  dead.  Men,  women  and  children  all 
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joined  in  the  demonstration .  So  Intense  and  widespread 
was  the  outburst  of  this  unprecedented  upheaval  of  the 
popular  sentiment  that  the  authorities  had  to  take,  in 
many  places,  particularly  in  the  severed  districts,  ex- 
traordinary measures  in  anticipation  of  breach  of  the 
peace.  But  the  leaders  had  strictly  resolved  upon 
passive  resistance  and  constitutional  agitation  and  every- 
thing passed  off  without  any  hitch  anywhere-  In  their 
utter  dislike  of  the  Partition  the  people  nicknamed 
the  new  Province  an  EbaBsarn  and  to  accentuate  their 
solidarity  paradoxically  designated  the  two  severed  Pro- 
vinces aa  United-Bengal.  For  seven  long  years  the 
people  persistently  carried  on  the  struggle  and  every 
year  with  renewed  vigour  and  energy  observed  the  7th 
AuguHt  as  the  day  of  national  rejoicing  and  the  18th 
October  as  the  day  of  national  mourning. 

Thus  the  Partition  of  Bengal  was  forcibly  carried 
out  in  the  teeth  of  a  most  frantic  opposition,  and 
although  Lord  Curaon  appeared  to  have  bwm  fully 
justified  in  his  bold  assertion  that,  as  far  as  the 
British  public  were  concerned,  the  opposition  would 
end  in  a  blank  volley  of  "a  few  angry  speeches** 
on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  he  was  entirely  mistaken 
in  his  calculations  that  the  last  words  on  the  «nbjeot 
would  be  heard  in  the  House  and  that  the  people 
,  would  after  a  short  struggle  quietly  submit  to  th* 
Inevitable  accepting  his  decision  as  a  final  uttttoinral 
of  their  destiny.  As  baa  already  btan  said  Low! 
Qmon  was  reported  to  have  come  to  India  with 
"twelve  problems'1  in  bis  pocket  §  but  whatever 
16 
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the  other  problems  were,  the  three  which  *  he  had 
put  forward  on  Local  Self- Government,  Education 
and  Administration  were  sufficient  to  convince  the 
people  that  he  came  with  a  veritable  Pandora's  Box  and 
let  loose  ail  the  forces  of  disorder  in  the  country,  Hope 
alone  remaining.  Even  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  which 
was  ever  so  loyal  to  the  bureaucracy  found  itself  unable  to 
support  his  extravagant  measures  which  in  the  name  of 
efficiency  aimed  at  a  complete  re  vision,  if  not  a  revolution, 
of  the  entire  system  of  British  rule  in  India.  The  Times 
of  India  remarked  : — "  One  might  well  wish  that  Lord 
Curzon  had  not  returned  to  India  for  the  second  time, 
for  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  effective  way  of 
wrecking  his  reputation  than  he  has  done."  Another 
Anglo-Indian  paper  observed,  that  the  "  best  of  the 
measures  (of  Lord  Ourzon's  administration)  against 
which  public  criticism  has  lately  been  directed 
are  designed  to  check  a  development  which  has  at 
once  been  the  conscious  aim  and  the  justification  of  ^ 

British  rule  in  India,  and  the  worst  of  them  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  deliberate  steps  in  reaction 
opposed  in  method  and  in  character  to  those  traditions 
which  underlie  what  is  commonly  allowed  to  be,  not 
only  the  greatest  experiment,  but  the  most  remarka- 
ble attempt  towards  the  government  of  an  alien  people 
of  which  the  modern  world  has  any  record."  The 
Englishman  writing  shortly  after  the  Town  Hall 
Meeting  of  the  7th  August  1905  said  : — "The  change 
which  is  threatened  has  been  determined  upon  in  the* 
teeth  of  a  practically  unanimous  public  opinion.  There 
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is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  public  opinion    will 
become  silent  or  non-existent  as  soon  as  the  Partition 
is  carried  into  effect.     The  situation  will    therefore  "be 
this :  An    administrative   Goup  d'etat  without  prece- 
dent  will  have  been  carried  out.     The   people    who 
will  have  to  live  under  its  results   will  be  dissatisfied 
and  uneasy.     Now   all    governments,  even    the  most 
despotic,  are  obliged  to  rule  in  the  long  run  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the   governed,  or   at  least    to 
refrain   from  governing  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
wishes.  The  difficulties  of  the  Governor  of  the  new  pro- 
vince under  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  its  emergence 
would,  one  fears,  be  extreme,  if  not  insuperable."     The " 
Statesman  of  Calcutta  wrote : — "  There  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  British  India  when  public  feeling    and 
public  opinion  were  so  little  regarded  by  the  Supreme 
Government  as  they  are  by  the  present  administration. 
In  this  matter  of  the  Partition  of  Bengal  the  force    of 
public   opinion  has   been   remarkable.     It   could    not 
indeed  be  otherwise,  for  in  spite  of  their  parade  of  eon-» 
suiting   the  *  legitimate    interests '    of    the    districts  * 
involved  in  the  proposed  separation,  the  Government  is 
well  aware  that  its  schern*  is  a  direct  attack  upon     the 
solidarity  and  the  growing  political  strength  of  the  Beng- 
ali race.*  *  *  The  Government  may  or  may  not  choose 
to  give  weight  to  the  outburst  of  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  the  Partition,  but  it  will  necessarily  recognize    the- 
new  note  of  practicability  which   the  present  situation 
has  brought  into  political  agitation  and  it.  will 
or  later  realise,  that  just  as  religions  thrive  o 
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tion,  so  there  is  nothing  half  so  effectual  as  the  system- 
atic disregard  of  public  opinion  for  fostering  political, 
discontent/5  The  following  is  taken  from  a  leading 
article  which  appeared  in  the  London  Daily  Neivs  : — 
"  Very  little  is  known  in  this  country  concerning  the 
scheme  for  the  partitioning  of  Bengal  as  to  which  oar 
Calcutta  correspondent;  addresses  us.  Even  the  India 
Office  is  so  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  proposal  that  it  was  unable  to  provide 
Mr.  Brodrick  with  an  intelligible  brief  when  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  by  Mr.  Eoberts  a  week  ago  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  India  the  announcement  seems 
to  have  come  as  a  complete  surprise.  In  190S 
Lord  Curzon  was  compelled  to  bow  to  the  storm 
of  criticism  aroused  by  a  much  smaller  re-adjust- 
ment of  areas,  and  positive  consternation  has  been 
created  by  the  present  proposal  under  which  twenty- 
five  millions  of  the  people  of  Bengal  are  without  a  word 
of  consultation  to  be  handed  over  to  a  new  local 

administration The  inhabitants  of  Bengal  contain 

a  large  proportion  of  educated  persons  very  many  of 
whom  occupy  positions  of  influence  and  responsibility. 
What  was  tEere  to  prevent  Lord  Curzon  taking  counsel 
with  the  leading  citizens  and  ascertaining  the  views  of 
the  localities  concerned  before  enacting  this  tremend- 
ous change  ?  We  are   afraid  the   only   answer  is,  that 
Lord  Curzon   well  knew   the  views  of  the  people,  but 
declined  to  argue  with  them,  or  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade them...... That  re-consideration  is   desirable  is 

obvious  from  every  point  of  view*    It  cannot  be  good  * 
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statesmanship  to  launch  these  new  provinces  in  a  con- 
dition of  seething  discontent,  or  to  alienate  a  third  of 
our  fellow-subjects  in  India.  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  the  matter  is  a  pressing  one,  and  whatever  elements 
of  good  the  scheme  may  contain  are  likelier  to  be 
appreciated  if  a  truce  is  called  for  the  present  than  if 
Bengal  is  incontinently  hurried  up.  The  cost  of  the 
new  administration,  which  is  put  in  Rome  quarters  &fr 
nearly  three  millions  sterling,  calls  for  special  attention 
at  a  time  when  India  is  suffering  from  heavy  additional 
charges.  We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Brodrick  would 
greatly  add  to  the  service  which  he  has  already  done  to 
India  if  he  could  call  a  halt  in  this  matter  of  the 
Partition." 

Such  was  the  verdict  pronounced  upon  the  6$ieian£ 
administration  of  the  brilliant  Viceroy  who  after 
seven  years  of  vigorous  rule  found  his  unpopularity  to 
be  so  universal  that  he  advisedly  left  India  as  it  were 
by  the  backdoor  without  paying  even  the  customary 
farewell  visit  to  the  Metropolis  where  the  historic 
Viceregal  Palace  re-called  to  him,  as  be  himself  said 
the  memories  of  his  baronial  castle  at  Keddlestone, 

The  Congress  usually  d**alfc  with  qwsUonR  affect- 
ing the  whole  country ;  but  it  nUo  oeeaHicnmlly 
interested  itself  in  matters  of  special  local  importance, 
Although  the  Partition  of  Bengal  was  apparently  a  pro* 
vinoial  grievance,  in  its  wider  aspect  it  was  regarded 
as  a  national  question  of  the  gravest  significance  s«d  00 
such  the  Congress  took  it  up  at  its  very  hxMption  in 
1803,  aad  year  after  year  persistently  reptattcl  lttt-pf f 
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test  in  different  centres   until  the  whole  country  re- 
sounded  with  the  voice  of  that  protest.     Apart 
the  special  grievances  of  Bengal  the  measure  inv 
a  question  of  far-reaching  consequences  which  was 
, conflict  with  its  propaganda  and  threatened  its  ulti- 
mate aim  of  nation-building  and   national  evolution 
with  a  collapse.    The  whole  country  therefore  took  tfo-ia 
flagrant  act  of  high-handedness  as  a  most   outrageous 
flouting  of  public  opinion  and  a  most  callous  disrega/rd 
of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people.     Besi 
it  was  pointed*  out  that  if  such  could  be  the  fate 
Bengal,  what  guarantee  was  there  that  a  similar 
might  not  in  future  overtake  the  other  provinces  also  ? 
While  pointed  reference  was  made  to  Sindh  as  a  prob- 
able factor  in  the   not   too   unlikely  contingency  ttxafc 
might  arise  in  the  case  of  Bombay.     Thus  the  Pax*si  , 
the   Mattaratta,    the   Madrasi,   the    Sindhi    and 
'Punjabi  rose  as  one  man  with  the  Bengali  to  undo 
"  settled  fact."    Speaking  at  the  Congress  of  1908, 
"Hon'ble  Mr.  Krishnan  Nair  of  Madras  feelingly  observ- 
ed, "  the  Partition  of  Bengal  affects  the  whole  country 
like  a  deep,  bleeding  and  unhealing  wound.     So  long 
as  such    a  wound  exists   in   the   human  body  ifc       is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  that  body  to  know  pea.ee> 
or  enjoy  repose."     Severe  unrest  prevailed   through  on. fc 
the  county,  while  a  most  distressing  development  of 
situation  manifested  itself  both  in  Bengal  as  well  as 
the  Deccan*      The  contemptuous  treatment  of  pul>lio 
opinion  by  the  authorities  and  their  absolute  indifferexi  o^ 
to  every  proposal  of  the  Nationalists  became  the 
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of  public  discussion  both  in  the  Press  as  well  as  on  the 
platforms  throughout  the  country;  while  a  series  of 
repressive  measures  inaugurated  by  the  Government  of 
Lord  Minto  in  quick  succession  to  one  another  instead 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  situation  served  only  to 
intensify  the  popular  discontent.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  an  old  obsolete  Regulation  to  deport,  without  a  trialt 
men  whose  only  fault  lay  in  stubbornly  opposing  the 
"settled  fact.'1  Sober  and  dispassionate  men  like 
Mr.  R.  N.  Madholkar  from  th*  Berarn  ami  Mr.Subba  Rao 
from  Madras  earnestly  appealed  to  Government  for  a 
modification  of  the  ill  starred  measure,  and  none  more 
passionately  joined  in  the  nppeal  than  that  young  lion 
of  the  Deccan,  Mr*  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  who  from 
his  place  in  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  addressing 
the  Viceroy,  said,  "  My  Lord,  conciliate  Bengal."  But 
in  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice  atid  passion,  th^  fetish  of 
Prestige  was  in  the  ascendant  and  all  the  protests  and 
appeals  went  unheeded.  Mr-  Gokhale  went  to  England 
as  an  accredited  representative  of  the  Congress  in  1905 
and  1906,  and  on  both  the  occasions  he  used  his  great 
powers  of  persuasion  to  impress  the  authorities  as  well  as 
the  public  in  England  with  the  extreme  inadvisability  of 
persisting  in  the  unpopular  measure  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  India.  Mr*  John  Morley,  who  was 
then  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  waa  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  performance  of  Lord  Curzon.  Bat, 
although  he  found  that  the  Partition  had  go»e  **  wholly 
and  decisively  againvt  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  oouotirnecl,"  and  openly  characterised  it  an 
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being  a  sacrosanct,  he  dismissed  the  question  as  being 
a  "  nettled  fact."  His  predecessor  in  office  Mr.  Brodrick 
(afterwards,  Lord   Middleton)  had   also  in   a  spirit  of 
half-heartednewi,    while  not    fully    approving  of  Lord 
Curzon'w  proponnln,  sanctioned    tlm  Partition,    and  all 
the  voluminous    representations   submitted     to    him, 
including  th«»  one  containing  over    70,000  wgnaturen 
from    Eastern     Bengal,    went    for    nothing.      It  has 
always  been  like  this  in    India.     She  has  suffered  for 
things  for  which  she  could  be  hardly  held   responsible* 
Mr.  St.    John   Brodriek  had    to   provide    an  unguent 
for    the    wounded  pride  of    a    meddlesome    Viceroy 
in  the  Curaon-Kitohener   controversy  ;  while  Mr,  John 
Morley,   the   author  of  Compromise*    had    to    pilot 
his    Reform  Scheme    through    both    the  House**    of 
Parliament*     There  never  was  perhaps  a  better    case 
so    summarily    diamisHed    in  all  its     «Uges.     People 
in  this  country  who  bad  all  their  life  worshiped  **  honest 
John  "  with  almost  idolatrous   veneration  lowt  all  con- 
fidence in  him,  while  men  were  not  wholly  wanting  who 
actually  wcwt  *o  far  as  to  regard  British  Liberalism,  so 
far  IMS  applicable  to  India,  m  a  znfamngleas  ereed,    Men 
Wet  Sir  Ht nrjr'Cott onf  Mr,  Herbert  Paul  and  Mr^  Keir- 
Hfttdi«f  howevpr,  k«*pt  tap  a  ooDtinuouft  fire  over  the 
buroiug  qaesUon  In  the  "Lower  Hou**e  and  it  is  beliavad 
that  it  was  thia  ifwss&nt  beokli»g  over  Indian  questioni 
which  wm  reaponslbto  for  Mr.  Morky*«  trtnalation  to 
the  calmer  rtgioo  of  tht  .Upptr  House  sod  his  ultimate 
resignation  of  tht  Ittdisn  -prtfolio.     In  th«  Lords  nJio 
the  nobl^  MftrqtifSi  of  BfpM'i&.-bk  old  age  raited  hit 
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trembling  voice  against  tha  infamous  measure  ;  while 
Lord  Macdonald  openly  denounced   it  as   "thebugeBt 
blunder  committed  since  the  battle  of  Phssey."     And 
Lord  Curzon  finding  that  there  was  "  none    HO  poor  *t$ 
to  do  him  reverence"  attempted  to* throw  the  responsi- 
bility, like  a  hot  potato,  on  J/ord   Arnpthil  and  Lord 
Ampthi)  on  Mr.  Brodrick.     But  although  the  measure 
was  thus  denounced  or,  all  hands  and  there  was  none  so 
bold  as  to  claim  its  aufchorwhip,  it  yet  Heemed  to  possess 
a  charmed  life.     At  last  Lord  Morley  WHS  nucceeded  by 
Lord    Crewe  and   in  May,    1911,  Mr,  Bhupendranath 
Batfu  was  deputed  by  the  Indian    Association,  Calcutta , 
to  represent  the  case  of  Bengal  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  forthcoming  Coronation  Dur- 
bar in  Jndia  might  be  a  fitting  occasion  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  situation.     No  better  selection  could 
have  been   made   and   the  trained  lawyer  and   a»tufce 
politician    performed    his    mission    in   an    eminently 
satisfactory  manner.  With  the  help  of  Ix>rd  Reay  Mr.Baau 
obtained    an    interview  with   Lord   Crewe  about   the 
fHid  of  Jutie  ami  explained   to  him,  with  a   degree   of 
fulness  and  clearness  hardly  possible  except  in  a  per- 
sonal interchange  of  views,  the  intolerable   situation 
which   had  been    created    by   the   Partition    and  the 
remedy  suggested  by  the  people  which  was  calculated 
not  only  to  mend  that  situation,  but  which  also  afforded 
the  most  legitimate  solution  for   the   administrative 
difficulty  of  tha   vast  Province.      Lord    Crewa  gave 
him  a  patient  and  sympathetic  hearing.     This  wn§  the 
first  praeUcal   step  taken   by  the  people  f-iBOf  tto 
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Partition  was  effected  towards  the  solution  of  the  thorny 
question  which  had  set  the  country  ablaze  and  let  loose 
such  harrowing  miseries  and  disquietude  through- 
out the  country  as  even  the  Council  reforms  of  Lord 
Morley  were  unabfe  to  remove.  At  this  juncture? 
happily  for  India,  as  well  as  for  England,  Lord  Hardinge 
succeeded  Lord  Minto  with  the  rich  legacy  of  a  multi- 
tudinous population  driven  almost  mad  by  a  violent 
disruption  of  an  ancient  province  and  exasperated  by  a 
series  of  repressive  and  retrograde  measures  which  a 
bold  Indian  jurist,  enjoying  at  the  time  no  less  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  Grovernrnent  than  of  the 
people,  openly  denounced  as  "  lawless  laws."  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  history  repeats  itself;  and  Lord 
Hardinge  like  Lord  Eipon  came  at  a  critical  moment 
holding  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  sympathy  and  con- 
ciliation for  the  people.  Lord  Hardinge  assumed  office 
in  November,  1910,  and  the  leaders  of  Bengal  at  once 
organised  a  fresh  campaign  of  anti-partition  agitation. 
Arrangements  were  made  some  time  in  May  following 
for  holding  a  demonstration  of  United-Bengal  in  the 
Calcutta  Town  Hall  as  a  signal  for  a  fresh  agitation 
under  a  new  Secretary  of  State  and  a  new  Viceroy.  A 
police  officer  was  at  this  time  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  evidently  by  an  anarchist ;  and  Lord 
Hardinge  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerjea 
and  asked  MM  not  to  create  further  public  excitement 
at  such  a  juticfeuire,  adding  at  the  same  time  that  if  the 
object  of  the  proposed  demonstration  was  to  draw  atten- 
tion of  Government,  thefn  the  best  course  for  the  people 
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was  to  submit  their  case  quietly  to  the  Government  of 
India  and  he  assured  Mr.  Banerjea  that  such  represent- 
ation would  receive  his  most  careful  consideration. 
The  proposed  campaign  was  accordingly  dropped 
and  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  briefly  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  disastrous  measure  and  narrating  the 
grievances  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  disturbances 
which  had  flowed  from  it.  The  memorial  also  dealt 
with  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question  which  the 
author  of  the  partition  had  studiously  avoided  in 
the  formulation  of  his  scheme  and  finally  among 
several  alternative  suggestion B  It  earnestly  prayed 
for  a  re-union  of  the  severed  provinces  of  Bengal  under 
a  Governor  in  Council  as  in  Bombay  and  Madras. 
The  memorial  concluded  in  the  following  words:— 
**  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  submit  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  British  Rule  in  India  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  England  will  be  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  India  on  Indian  soil,  and  His  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects  in  this  great  dependency  look  forward  to  the 
auspicious  occasion  with  the  sanguine  hope  that  it  will 
be  marked  by  some  substantial  boons  to  the  people* 
We  venture  to  assure  your  Excellency,  that  as  far  as 
the  bulk  of  the  Bengalees  are  concerned,  no  booB  will 
be  more  warmly  appreciated  or  more  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged than  a  modification  of  the  Partition  of 
Bengal."  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  this  memorial  a  private  conference 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  Bengal  and  of  B«hmr  was 
held  at  the  Indian  Association  where  it  was  foxind 
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that  Behar  could  not  subscribe  to  any  proposal  which 
did  wot  seek  for  her  divorce  from  Bengal.  The  memo- 
rial was  accordingly  drawn  up  on  Bengal's  own  account, 
signed  only  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
two  provinces  of  Bengal  and  quietly  submitted  to 
the  Viceroy  on  the  12fch  June,  10 1 L  Thin  wan 
the  last  representation  of  th**  people  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  copy  of  this  memorial  was  also  despatched 
by  one  of  the  members  to  Sir  William  Wedderburn  aa 
President  of  the  British  Committee  of  the  Congress 
which  reached  him  at  a  moat  opportune  moment  as 
Sir  William  had  already  arranged  for  an  interview  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject.  Sir  William 
Wedderbara  met  Lord  Crewe  with  thie  memorial  and 
like  an  honest  advocate  and  a  dispassionate  medi- 
ator laid  the  whole  case  before  him,  It  was  a  moat 
important  interview,  although  Hir  William  with  hia 
characteristic  r**s**rva  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
disclose  more  than  an  oracular  version  of  what 
actually  transpired  at  it.  It  is  to  be  highly  regretted 
that  much  of  the  valuable  service  actually  rendered 
by  him*  at  this  juncture  must  go  unrecorded.  It 
was  however  broadly  understood  in  this  country  that 
as  a  result  of  all  the  deputations,  interviews  and 
the  discussions  which  took  place  in  and  out  of  Par* 
1  iament,  the  authorities  in  England  and  the  Liberals 
in  particular  were  fally  convinced  of  the  grave  in- 
justice whioh  had  bees  done  to  nn  itinerant  and  in- 
offensive people  and  of  the  for  which  this 
ill-ad  vised  measure  wm  m»tnlyflf  sot  toMy*  tttpcmtf  bte« 
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It  was  also  believed,  that  although  the  question  was  not 
free  from  difficulties,  there  was  no  cause  for  absolute 
despair  and  that  after  all  if  the  people  could  prevail 
upon  the  Government  of  India  to  reopen  the  question 
and  suggest;  a  modification,  neither  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  nor  the  Cabinet  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  revision  and  fresh  settlement  of  the  "  Settled  fact." 

It  was  a  strange  case  of  retributive  justice  both 
in  procedure  as  well  as  execution.  As  in  1905  the 
partition  in  its  enlarged  shape  and  form  was  hurled 
like  a  bolt,  from  the  blue  without  a  warning  to  the 
people  who  ever  since  their  last  representation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  were  living  in  a  Fool's  Paradivse  fond- 
ly clinging  to  the  hope,  that  nothing  so  violent  could 
be  done  by  British  statesmanship  as  to  go  so  decisively 
against  the  cherished  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  concerned ;  so  in  1911  the  Indian  bureaucracy 
having  a  few  public  buildings  hurriedly  constructed  in 
the  ruined  city  chosen  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  pro- 
vince firmly  believed,  that  the  new  administration  waa 
built  upon  a  rock  and  that  any  further  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  people  was  bound  to  be  sheer  waste  of  ener- 
gies, if  not  a  risky  pursuit  after  a  phantom  which  could 
afford  thein.  no  relief,  but  could  only  tempt  them  to 
greater  danger  and  disaster.  In  the  secrecy  of  its  plan 
and  the  abruptness  of  its  execution  the  partition  E9e& 
the  same  fate  at  its  exit  as  at  its  entrance  and  was 
equally  dramatic  at  its  both  ends,  with  this  difference 
that  opening  with  tragic  scenes  of  thrilling  interest  it 
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of  the  gravest  consequences.  It  would  appear  that  Lord 
Hardinge  had  carefully  studied  the  case  even  before 
he  came  out  to  India  and  that  ever  since  he 
received  the  memorial  of  the  12th  June  he  was 
busy  working  oat  his  scheme  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  vexed  question  and  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  order  in  the  country.  This  scheme  was 
embodied  in  a  secret  despatch,  dated  the  25th  August 
1911,  recommending  formation  of  a  Presidency 
{rovernment  for  re-united  Bengal,  a  separate  Lieu- 
ten  ant- Governorship  for  Behar  and  Orissa,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Imperial  Capital  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi,  with  the  dominating  idea  of  gradually 
extending  autonomous  administration  to  all  the 
Provinces.  All  this  was  of  course  kept  a  dead  secret 
from  August  to  December.  But  although  nothing 
definite  oozed  out,  there  was  a  persistent  rumour 
throughout  the  country  that  a  final  pronouncement 
would  be  made,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  forth- 
coming occasion  of  the  Royal  visit,  the  balance  of  Indian 
public  opinion  being  of  course  in  favour  of  a  possible  • 
modification  of  the  Partition,  though  the  official  circle 
generally  scouted  such  an  idea  as  being  a  dream  and  a 
violent  improbability,  if  not  an  '"actual  infpossibility. 
The  mystery  was  however  soon  cleared  and  it  came  as  a 
stunning  surprise  to  Anglo- India,  both  official  and  un- 
official, which  firmly  believed  in  its  prescriptive  right 
to  be  in  the  know  in  every  administrative  measure  of 
importance.  The  pronouncement  however  did  not 
appear  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a  rmfcme  work;  bat  was* 
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ushered  in  with  quite  a  dramatic  efiect.  On  the  me- 
morable 12th  December,  1911,  at  the  Coronation  Durbar 
at  Delhi,  in  the  rnidst  of  an  imposing  ceremony  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  gorgeous  assembly,  His  Majesty 
Greorge  V.  personally  and  through  his  Viceroy  an- 
nounced one  after  another  all  the  boons  which  were 
granted  on  the  occasion  to  the  people  of  India;  but 
there  came  no  response  to  the  wail  of  Bengal,  and  the 
vast  crowd  of  Bengalees,  who  had  gone  to  Delhi  in  the 
earnest  expectation  of  hearing  their  sore  grievance 
removed,  became  despondent.  At  last  when  the 
King  was  about  to  leave  the  pavilion  upon  the  close 
of  the  ceremony,  he  stood  and  said  : — 

"  We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  our  people  that 
on  the  advice  of  our  ministers  and  after  consultation 
with  our  Governor- General  in  Council,  we  have  decid- 
ed upon  th*  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
India  from  Calcutta  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Delhi 
and  simultaneously,  as  a  consequence  of  that  transfer 
the  creation  at  as  early    &   date  as  possible   of  a 
Governorship  in  Council  for  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
of   a    new  Lieutenant- Governorship  in    Council  ad- 
ministering the  areas  of  Behar,   Chota-Nagpur  and 
Orissa  and  of  a  Chief -Commissioner  ship  of  Assam, 
with  such  administrative  changes  and  redistribution 
of  boundaries  as  our  Governor- G&nwal  in  Council, 
ivith  the  approval  of  our  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council,  'may  in  due  course  determine.     It  is  our 
earnest  desire  tkat  these  changes  may  conduce  to  the 
better  administration  of  India  and  tfie  greater  prosper- 
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ity  and  happiness  of  our  beloved  people"  \ 

The  gracious  announcement  was  at  once  received  ! 
with,  tremendous  acclamation  in  which  even  those  who  ; 
could  not  be  very  well  pleased  with  the  changes  made 
lustily  joined  not  understanding  of  course  what  the 
announcement  really  was.  One  Bengal  officer  after- 
wards humourously  said,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  cheering  his  own  death-knell.  So  great  was  the 
joy  and  enthusiasm  created  by  the  announcement  that 
after  the  King  left  a  number  of  young  men,  mostly 
Bengalees,  rushed  in  and  kneeling  before  the  throne 
reverently  kissed  the  footsteps  from  which  the  an- 
nouncement had  just  been  made.  The  glad  tidings 
were  flashed  throughout;  the  country  and  was  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
demonstration  throughout  Bengal  which  was  as  genu- 
ine as  it  was  unprecedented.  By  a  subsequent  notifica- 
tion United-Bengal  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  Presi- 
dency Government  from  the  1st  April,  1912,  with  Lord 
Carmichael  as  its  first  Governor  who  was  specially  chose® 
by  the  KiRgtafcakeibe  helm  of  the  new  administratiou. 
Tlras  the  angle  s%ofee  of  Lord  Hkrdinge's  concilia- 
tory policy,  m  by  a  mogfe  wand,  at  once  dispelled  the 
severe  oniest  whleh  half  a  dozen  repressive  measures  of 
his  prirfeeessoir  were  unable  to  cope  with.  It  mtel 
here  be  aefoiowledged  that  though  Bengal  had  no  doutl 
fought  bmvely  for  mx  long  years  under  the  indomitable 
leadership  of  Mr.  Smeadm  Nath  Bannerjee,  the  un- 
stinted m«cal  supiKMcfc  i^jbidi  she  received  from  the 
whole  cotrafay  timm^i  %  Ot»p»s%  w  well  as 
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individual  members,  in  the  hour  of  her  trials  and  tribu- 
lations, not  only  largely  sustained  her  in  her  great 
struggle,  but  also  added  considerable  weight  and  im- 
portance to  the  an ti -partition  agitation.  But  for  the 
support  which  the  Congress  and  the  country  lent  her 
it  seems  doubtful  if  Bengal  unaided  could  have  either 
sustained  the  agitation,  or  brought  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  upsetting  a  settled  arrangement 
within  such  a  comparatively  short  period.  It  should 
also  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  that  the  support 
accorded  to  it  by  sympathetic  Englishmen,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  was  materially  helpful  in  bringing 
the  issue  to  a  successful  termination.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  when  the  matter  was  discussed  in  the 

j  Cabinet  prior  His  to  Majesty's  departure  for  India,  Lord 

Morley  did   not   stand  in   the  way  of  the  proposed 
\  |  unsettlement  of  his  4<  settled  fact.*' 

i  The  anti-partition   agitation  was   not  only  a  suc- 

cessful test  of  the  strength  of  the  cement  which  the 
Congress  had  created  for  its  work  of  nation-building ; 
but  it  has  also  signalised  the  triumph  of  public  opinion 
in  its  trial  of  strength  with  a  strong  bureaucracy.  It 
has  restored  India's  faith  in  British  justice  and  her 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  constitutional 
agitation  under  British  rule.  It  has  also  inspired  the 
Indian  mind  with  a  firm  conviction  in  the  strength  of 
public  opinion  properly  organised,  wisely  directed  and 
ssealously  carried  on  within  the  scope  and  limits  of  the 
British  constitution.  That  constitution  yields  to  tto 
other  force  bub  that  of  moral  pressure  and  answers  to 
18 
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no  other  call  than  that  of  public  opinion.  "  Open 
Wheat "  and  "  Open  Barley"  would  be  of  no  avail :  It 
is  the  "  Open  Sesame  "  of  persistent  constitutional  agi- 
tation which  alone  will  throw  open  the  door  of  its 
conscience.  If  the  history  of  the  Partition  of  Bengal 
has  one  lesson  clearer  than  another  for  the  Indian 
Nationalist,  it  consists  in  the  weight  and  importance  of 
public  opinion  which  is  the  irresistible  and  unresisted 
master  of  the  British  constitution. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


THE    INDIAN    UNREST   AND    ITS   REMEDY. 

unrest  in  India  has  been  the  theme  of  earnest 
and  persistent  discussions  during  the  past  few 
years  both  here  as  well  as  in  England.  Whether  it  be 
the  customary  pronouncement  of  an  administrator, 
or  the  official  report  of  any  branch  of  the 
administration ;  whether  it  be  the  criticism  of  a 
publicist,  or  the  harrangue  of  the  political  agitator 
on  the  public  platform,  and  whether  It  be  a 
debate  in  Parliament,  or  the  academic  discussion  in 
an  Indian  Legislative  Council,  nothing  passes  without, 
at  least,  a  parting  shot  at  the  Indian  unrest  and  with* 
out  every  one  in  his  own  way  recommending  his  own. 
specific  for  its  treatment.  The  unrest  is  admitted  ;  but 
while  the  bureaucracy  would  fain  attribute  it  to  a  sud- 
den restlessness  among  the  people  owing  to  an  tan- 
wholesome  development  of  certain  extravagant  ideas  in 
their  minds,  the  people  with  equal  emphasis,  though 
not  with  equal  authority,  would  lay  it  at  the  door  of 
that  bureaucracy  who  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  altered  state  of  the  country,  have  lost  all  sympathy 
for  their  legitimate  wishes  and  aspirations  and  are  evi- 
dently determined  not  to  guide  and  control,  but  »imply 
to  curb  and  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  a  renovated  people 
with  old,  antiquated  methods  of  reaction  and  repression. 
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It  is,  however,  a  patent  circumstance  that  in  a  depend- 
ency governed  like  India  the  people  have  nothing  to 
gain  but  everything,  to  lose  by  unnecessarily  irritating 
the  authorities ;  while  au  autocratic  rule,  such  as  is 
firmly  established  in  this  country,  has  very  little  to 
care  about  and  certainly  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
sullen  discontent  of  the  people.  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  the  people  in  this  country,  which  even  the 
meanest  among  them  accepts  as  a  rule  of  conduct  in 
daily  life,  that  even  the  lunatic  understands  bis  own 
interest;  and  agitation  which  always  involves  heavy 
sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  cannot  be  a  pastime 
with  an  Oriental  people  nurtured  upon  a  philosophy 
which  represents  this  mundane  world  as  a  delusion 
and  guided  by  religious  faiths  which  preach  only  eter- 
nal peace  and  repose. 

It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  speaking  even  of  free 
countries  said,  that  whenever  there  was  a  friction  be- 
tween a  people  and  its  Government  it  was  invariably 
the  case  that  the  former  was  in  the  right  and  the  latter 
in  the  wrong.  It  has  always  been  conceded  even  by 
&eir  worst  critics  that  the  Indians  are  by  nature  as 
wel  as  their  religious  instincts,  an  extremely  docile 
and  a  tractable  people  and  that  whatever  the  other 
defects  and  blemishes  of  their  character  may  be  it  is 
generally  free  from  the  taint  of  ingratitude.  The 
Indians  have  always  recognised  the  manifold  blessings 
of  the  British  rule,  notably  the  security  of  life  and 
property  it  has  secured,  the  administration  of  justice  it 
Las  established  and  the  education  it  has  fostered  and 
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extended  throughout  the  country.  As  regards  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  internal  resources  of  the  country  and  its 
economic  condition  there  is  no  doubt  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  bub  there  is  an  absolute  consensus 
of  opinion  as  well  as  of  feeling  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  but  for  the  British  rule  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  various  races   inhabiting  this  vast 
continent  to  have  attained  the  peaceful  progress  it  has 
attained  in  many  directions  within  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years.     Even  the  most  unrelenting  critic  is 
forced  to  admit,  that  if   India  has  paid   a  heavy  price 
for  that  progress,  her  gain  also  has  not  been  inconsid- 
erable,   and    that  plus    and    minus  the   balance  of 
advantage  is  still  on  her  side.     On  the  other  side  it  is 
hardly  disputed  that  India  was  not,  correctly  speaking, 
conquered  by  the  sword,  but  won  by  the  willing  alle- 
giance of  a  people  who  were  unable  to  govern  them- 
selves. If  that  is  so,  the  question  naturally  arises,  how 
is  it  that  the  Indians  have,  after  a  peaceful,  beneficent 
rule  of  more   than  one  and  half  a   century,   suddenly 
developed  such  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  discontent  ? 
Can  it  be  Sedition — an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  overthrow  the  British  Government  and  estab- 
lish their  absolute  independence?   If  that  were  so,  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  shake,  off  the  Bri- 
tish yoke  would  have  proved  as  disastrous  a  failure  as  the 
maintenance  of  settled  Government  by  Britain  herself 
even  for  a  year  despite  her  naval  and  military  strength. 
The  cry  of  Sedition  was  as  false  as  it  was  senseless  and 
impolitic.    There  never  was  in  these  years  a  movement 
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anywhere  to  subvert  British  rule  i«  India,  nor  was  there 
a  single  overt  act  lending  colour  to  a  possible  tendency 
towards  such  a  movement,  besides  some  insane,  mean- 
ingless, Incoherent,  inflammatory  effusions  contained  in 
a  few  anonymous  pamphlets  or  leaflets  which  some 
mischievous  urchins  might  circulate  for  creating  either 
a  fun  or  a  senseless  sensation  in  the  country.  If  a 
dastardly  attempt  on  the  life  of  Czar  Nicholas,  or  the 
mtirder  of  King  Humbert,  or  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Carnot  coxiM  not  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Bussdan  Empire,  or  the  Italian  monarchy  t 
or  the  French  Republic,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  secret  manufacture  of  some  bombs  in  a  private 
garden,  the  assassination  of  a  few  police  officers,  the 
secret  murder  of  a  Magistrate,  or  even  the  daring 
attempt  on  the  life  of  an  innocent  Lieutenant-Governor 
at  a  public  place,  however  atrocious  these  acts  may  be, 
can  be  regarded  as  any  evidence  of  sedition  or  treason, 
or  how  any  people  outside  an  asylum  could  ever  dream 
of  driving  away  the  British  from  India  with  the  help 
of  souae  bundles  of  bamboo  stick*,  a  few  ounces  of 
pietio  -aoid,  a  few  packets  of  gunpowder,  or  even  of  a 
few  doaens  of  old,  rusty  smuggled  revolvers,  The 
ide&  is  simply  quixotic,  To  whatever  lengths  human 
iugenmifcy  may  go  to  strain  and  stretch  the  definition 
of  sedition  or  high  treason,  common  sense  mu^t  always 
refuse  to  better*  thafc  *  handful  of  misguided  young 
men,  with  1*0  oifee^  i&ifcttmetttB  than  these  in  tbeir 
possessiou,  could  pally  tare  thought  <rf  "  wigiug  war 
against  the  King,"  Hj&jtff f|'  •  ;s0rioxisly  the 
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may  have  been  taken  by  a  bureaucracy  placed  in  a 
distant  foreign  land,  even  the  most  ardent  loyalist  in 
the  country  regarded  the  panic  as  quite  mistaken  and 
exaggerated  beyond  all  proportion. 

The  Indian  bureaucracy,  particularly  the  section  of  it 
belonging  to  the  Indiap  Civil  Service,  may  be  disposed 
to  regard  every  member  of  it  as  a  limb  of  the  Sovereign 
authority  and  as  such  misconstrue  every  serious  offence 
against  any  such  member  to  be  tantamount  to  an  off- 
ence against  l&se  ma/jest^  i.e.,  high-treason.     But  the 
Eastern  mind  draws  a   sharp  distinction  between  the 
Crown  and  its  servants,  and  between   an  impersonal 
Government  and  its  personal  officers,  how  highsoever 
they  may  be*     The  expression  "  Representative  of  Gov- 
ernment" is  loosely  extended,  even  sometimes  in  offi- 
cial documents,  to  officers  whom  the  people  regard  as  no 
more  than  "  public  servants."     A  good  deal  of  the  mis- 
understanding seems  to  be  due  to  an  oversight  of  this 
distinction  on  the  part  of  a  governing  class,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  carries  in  Him  the  natural  pride  of  bring 
a  tuler  of  the  country.    The  late  Mr.  Kristodas  Pal  most 
forcibly  and  faithfully  drew  out  this  distinction  prevailing 
in  the  Indian  mind  in  his  celebrated  controversy  with 
the  Government  of  Sir  George  Campbell  who  was  not 
inaptly  called  the  Tiberius  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Having  been  charged,  as  Editor  of  the  Hindu 
with  "  ill-will  towards  Government n  the  great 
said: — " The  words  '  ill-will  to  Government f  av*'Jk)| 
however    explicit.    Is  the  word  Goveimwtjiitj,  fo  ?  th* 
phrase  intended  to  mean  the  Queen's  (lovernment  or 
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the  Local  Administration  ? — the  ruling  power,  or  thei 
executive    agency  ? — the    Sovereign    Mistress   of  the 
Empire,  or  her  officers  in  the  country?     None  is  better 
aware  than  His  Honour  that  the  Supreme  Power  and 
the  administrative  authority   are  quite  distinct;  and 
nowhere  is  this  distinction  made  so  broadly  and  clearly 
as  in  England.     When,  for  instance,  Mr.  Disraeli  de- 
nounced the  other  day  the  present  Government  of  Her 
Majesty  as  "  blundering  and  plundering,"  it  would  be 
a  gross  perversion  of  language  to  interpret  this  impu- 
tation into  *  ill-will  to  Government,'  that  is,  Sovereign 
authority,  the  Queen  herself.  And  yet  I  fear  the  charge 
brought   against  the  Patriot  involves   this  misuse  of 
words.     It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  remark  that 
if  criticisms  of  public  men  and  measures   be  construed 
into  *  ill-will    to   Government,'  there  is  not  a  single 
journal  in  this  country,  with  the  slightest  pretence  to 
independence,  which  would  not  be  open  to  this  charge. 
Constituted  as  the  British  Government  in  India  is,  in 
which  the  governed  millions  are  utterly  unrepresented 
and  which  is  administered  by  aliens  in   birth,  religion, 
italrits,  sentiments  and  feelings,  the  Press  is  the  only 
channel  for  the  communication  of  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  people,— the  safety-valve,   so  to   speak,  of  the 
political    steam  working  in  the  body  of  the  masses. 
None  is  better  aware  than  my  humble  self  that  the 
Native  Press  has  masry  shortcomings  ;  that  it  has  much 
to  learn  and  unlearn  ;  but  nothing,  I  respectfully 4  sub- 
mit, could  be  »ore  unjust  than  to   ascribe  to  it  'ill- 
will  to  Government/  because  it  considers  it  its 
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Criticise  the  proceedings  of  the  local  administration,  or 
particular  officers  of  Government."  If  Kristodas  Pal 
had  been  living  to-day  he  would  have  not  only  found 
the  charge  more  lavishly  and  indiscriminately  laid 
against  his  countrymen,  but  also  a  more  forcible  illus- 
tration for  the  distinction  and  the  defence ;  when  it  has 
been  permissible  in  our  own  times  for  Orangemen, 
under  the  organized  leadership  of  a  man  whom  even 
the  King  was  not  precluded  from  inviting  to  a  confer- 
ence, to  rise  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  established 
Government  of  the  country  without  however  forfeiting 
their  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  under  the  constitution. 
Sedition  in  the  sense  of  treason  really  existed  nowhere 
in  the  country  except  perhaps  in  the  wild  hallucination 
of  a  panic-stricken  bureaucracy  hypnotised  by  an  un- 
scrupulous Jingo  Press,  and  the  cry  of  Sedition  was 
only  either  a  blind  man's  buff,  or  a  wild  goose  chase  in 
the  country.  If  an  occasion  should  ever  arise  to  put 
India's  loyalty  to  a  real  test  it  will  then  be  realized 
how  silly  and  injudicious  it  was  to  cry  u  the  wolf"  when 
there  was  actually  no  wolf  in  the  field.* 

A  question  thus  arises,  what  then  was  this 
unrest  and  why  was  there  Huch  constant  friction 
between  the  people  and  the  Government  ?  And 
again  the  dictum  of  Burke  comes  to  the  reply.  If 
it  be  true  as  Lord  Gladstone  has  said  on  a  very  recent 

*  The  recent  war  in  Europe  has  furnished  *uoh  an  oooa*ion 
and  »uoh  a  test.  Whole  India  has  enthusiastically  riHCm  tn  de- 
fence of  the  Empire  and  there  it  now  not  a  man  In  England  who 
seem*  to  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  aa  regards  India's  devo- 
tion to  the  Imperial  connection. 
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occasion  in  South  Africa  that  "  convulsions  could  not 
happen  unless  there  was  something   gravely    wrong,'* 
then  the  cause  of  the  unrest  in  Indin  was  not   perhaps 
too  far  to  seek.     As  has  already  been  pointed  out  the 
stolid  indifference  and  unsympathetic  attitude  of  Gov- 
ernment towards  popular  aims  and  aspirations,  the  im- 
perious tone  of  the   bureaucracy  and  its   marked   dis- 
position towards  opposing  even  the  normal  growth  and 
development  of  the  political  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  the  repeated  instances  of  flagrant   miscarriage 
of  justice  in  cases  between  Indians  and  Europeans  and 
the  recurring  famines  had  long  created   a  deep-seated 
and  widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, — but  not  dis- 
affection unless  want  of  gushing  affection  is  tantamount 
to  it  as    Justice   Strachy    would    have   us   believe, — 
throughout   the  country.    The  thinking  portion  of  the 
people  laid  all  these  preventive  grievances  at  the  door 
of  the  Government,  while  the  ignorant  mass  attributed 
them  to  their  invisible  Kismat   or  inscrutible   Provi- 
dence,— the   last   great  argument  of  the  Eastern  mind 
which  reconciles  it  to  all  worldly  sufferings.    But  the 
feeling  was  there   every  year  gaining   in  its  volume  as 
well  as  m  its  intensity.     Then  there    came  a  lull,  like 
the   short   interlude  in  a  tragi-comic  drama,    during 
which  the  people  caught  fitful    glimpse  of  a  struggling 
ray  of  hope ;  but  again  the  clouds  thickened  and  dark- 
ened the  atmosphere,  when  at  last  a  strong,  reactionary 
Viceroy  appeared  on  the  scene,   who  by  his  rigorous 
policy  put    a  severe   strain   upon  the     patience    of 
an    already  discontented  people,  and  all   disqussions 
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of  public  questions,  not  only  in  Bengal  but  in 
the  other  Provinces  also,  assumed  a  new  tone 
and  complexion.  With  the  Partition  in  Bengal 
the  Colonization  Bill  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Official 
Secrets  Act,  the  Press  Messages  Act  and  the  Uni- 
versities Act  for  the  whole  country,  the  Indian 
people  were  exhasperated  beyond  measure,  and  a. 
section  of  the  Press  also  began  to  give  vent  to  the  feeling 
in  the  country  with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  licence  * 
which  the  authorities  construed  into  Sedition.  In  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  bureaucracy  repression  was 
prescribed  as  the  proper  remedy  for  the  situation,  and 
the  Government  of  Lord  Minto  went  on  forging  a 
series  of  drastic  measures,  such  as  the  farther  widening 
of  the  Official  Secrets  Act,  the  Public  Meetings  Act, 
the  Press  Act,  the  Sedition  Law,  the  Explosives  Act, 
the  Seditious  Meetings  Act;  and  a  number  of  ordinances 
and  circulars  by  which  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free 
criticism  was  practically  abrogated ;  while  quite  an 
army  of  inefficient  and  unscrupulous  men  under  the 
name  of  C.  I.  D.  officers  was  let  loose  upon  society,  whose 
impertinent  attention  did  not  spare  Members  of  Coun- 
cils or  even  of  Parliament  travelling  in  the  country. 
Some  old,  obsolete  Regulations,  whose  existence  was 
nearly  forgotten  till  the  Bombay  Government  discovered 
it,  were  brought  out  of  the  dusty  armoury  of  Govern- 
ment and  several  men  of  note,  some  of  whom  were  fully 
believed  by  the  people  to  be  quite  incapable  of  any 
,  were  deported  without  a  trial.  In  Bombay  ft* 
Brothers  were  thus  dealt  with  IB  18W|  In- tin 
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Punjab  Mr.  Lajput  Kai  and    Sirdar   Ajit   Singh   were  | 

•deported  in  1907  :  while  in  the  following  year,  out  of  a  | 

long  list  of  eligible  candidates  in  Bengal,  the  following  j 

nine  persons  were  selected  to  receive  the  complement ;  ! 

viz., — Messrs.   Krishna  Kumar   Mitra,  Aswini   Kumar  ' 

Dutt,  Shyamsunder  Chuckervaty,  Subodh  Chandra 
Mullik,  Sachindraprasad  Bose,  Satish  Chandra  Chatter- 
jee,  Pulin  Behary  Das,  Monoranjan  Ghiha  and  Bhupesh  f 

'Chandra  Nag.     All  of  these  men  were  evidently  ready  \ 

to  make  whatever  sacrifices  were  demanded  of  them  for 
the  country's  cause  and  a  few  of  them  were  probably 
also  not  a  little  proud  of  the  advertisement  thus  given  ( 

to  them.  Press  prosecutions,  proscriptions  and  confis- 
cations also  became  very  frequent.  The  Bande  mata- 
ram,  the  Jugantar  and  the  Sandhya,  a  most  intemper- 
ate and  scurrilous  paper  in  Bengal,  and  several  papers 
in  the  other  provinces  were  suppressed.  Mr.  Tilak  as 
Editor  of  the  Mahratta  was  sent  to  prison ;  Bromho 
Bundhab  Upadhya,  Editor  of  the  Sandhya,  died  in 
hospital,  and  Mr.  Aurobinda  Ghose,  the  supposed  Edi- 
tor of  the  Bande  mataram  sought  refuge  in  French 
territory.  Police-raids,  house-searches  and  espionage 
became  the  order  of  the  day ;  while  conferences  and 
public  meetings  were  forcibly  broken  up  and  suspended 
in  many  places,  particularly  in  Eastern  Bengal.  Even 
the  Education  Department  so  long  held  almost  sacred 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  was  pressed  into  a  secret 
service  with  the  "  little  barbarians  *  in  the  schools  as 
political  suspects.  Uke  the  red  rag  to  the  bull,  the 
innocent  expression  BaMdk  m^ram  became  almost 
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'  intolerable  to  a  certain  class  of  officials.     Some  inter* 

j  preted  it  to  mean  *  seize  and  beat  the  monkey/  others* 

!  suspected  it  to  be  a  secret   watchword   for  committing 

|  violence ;  while  in  point  of  fact  the  harmless  expression 

coined  by  a  novelist  more  than  a   decade  before  mean! 
nothing  but — CI  salute  thee,  my  motherland.'     Even  the 
f  sacred  Geeta  was  not  spared,  and  in  many  a  house-search 

j  where  nothing  incriminating  could  be  laid  hold  on  the 

Geeta  was  eagerly  seized  and  carried  away  as  an  impor- 
tant find.  The  people  became  incensed  and  that  was  but 
natural.  The  Swadeshi-Boycott  was  rightly  or  wrongly 
started  as  the  first  open  protest  against  this  high-handed 
administration.  But  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  the  fanatical? 
Mahomedan  mass  were  incited  by  a  class  of  designing 
people  against  the  Hindus,  and  several  cases  of  riot,. 
\  pillage,  desecration,  sacrilege  and  outrage  upon  women 

i  took  place  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  the  Punjab.     People 

were  not  wanting  even  in  official  circle  who  exultantly 
cited  these  instances  as  a  foretaste  of  what  might  be  in 
store  for  the  Hindus  if  the  strong  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  either  withdrawn  or  even  relaxed ;  while  the 
bureaucracy  generally  were  not  slow  complacently  to 
refer  all  these  disturbances  to  the  Swadeshi-Boycott 
movement  and  the  "  National  Volunteers/'  as  if  when 
that  was  said  all  was  said  against  these  acts  of  lawless- 
ness. A  suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
that  all  these  were  parts  of  a  settled  policy  to  put  down 
the  new  spirit  and  that  the  Swadeshi  movement  was 
made  only  a  scapegoat  of  that  policy.  'Impartial  and 
independent  officers  were  not,  however,  altogether  wank 
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ing  to  speak  out  the  truth.  In  Eastern  Bengal  one 
European  Magistrate,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Bengal  Government,  openly  said  that  "the  Boycott 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  disturbances,"  as  it  could  not 
possibly  be  since  that  movement  inured  more  to  the 
•direct  benefit  of  the  poor  low-class  Mussalmans  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  weavers  and  shoemakers  in  the 
country ;  while  another  Special  Magistrate,  a  Maho- 
medan  gentleman  of  culture  and  independence,  trying 
a  batch  of  these  Mussalman  rioters  remarked  in  his 
judgment  that  "  there  was  not  the  least  provocation  for 
rioting ;  the  common  object  of  the  rioters  was  evident- 
ly to  molest  the  Hindus.55  In  another  case  the  same 
Magistrate  observed  : — "  The  evidence  adduced  on  the 
side  of  the  prosecution  shows  that  on  the  date  of  the 
riot  the  accused  (a  Mussalman)  read  over  a  notice  to  a 
<srowd  of  Mussalmans  and  told  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment  and  the  Nawab  Bahadur  of  Dacca  have  passed 
orders  to  the  effect  that  nobody  would  be  punished  fear 
plundering  and  oppressing  the  Hindus.  So,  after  the 
Kali's  image  was  broken  by  the  Mussalmans,  the  shops 
•of  the  Hindu  traders  were  also  plundered."  Again 
another  Europea®  Magistrate  in  his  report  on  another 
ifofe  case  wrote,  that  "  some  Mussalmans  proclaimed  by 
beat  of  dram  that  the  Government  has  permitted  them 
to  loot  the  Hindus  £*  while  in  an  abduction  case  the 
same  Magistrate  remarked  that  "  the  outrages  were 
due  to  an  announcement  that  the  Government  had 
permitted  the  Mahomedans  to  marry  Hindu  widows  in 
Nika  form."  Th^fe  vfe%  Twfwqc,  yet  m®ab»  and  a 
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more   disgraceful   incident.     In  1910   the  Metropolis 
itself  was  in  the  hand   of  a  Mussalman  mob  and  for 
three  days  and  nights  the  rich  Marwari  jewellers   of 
the  city  were  plundered  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
himself  at  Belvedere  and  an  indignant  though  power- 
less Viceroy  at  Government  Hous<%  And  what  was  still 
more  disgraceful  and  demoralizing,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor lost  no  time  after  the  riot  was  over  in  coming  out 
with  a  long  winded  rigmarole  manifesto  defending  and 
whitewashing  the  police.     That  weak  Governor,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  service,  no  doubt  soon  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  weakness  at  the  hand  of  a   strong  Viceroy  ;  but 
the  painful   impression   produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
community  by  these  incidents   had  its  baneful  effect. 
The  true  explanation,  though   not  the  real   interpreta- 
tion, of  these  harrowing  disturbances  was,  however,  to 
be  found  in  what  was  called   the    *'  Red  Pamphlet/* 
which  was  written    by   a  Mussalman   and   circulated 
broadcast   among  the  Mahomed  an  a  of  East  Bengal. 
This  inflammatory  leaflet  had  not  the  faintest  allusion 
either  to   the  Swadeshi  or   the  Volunteer  movement  j 
but  it  deliberately  incited  the  Mussalmans  against  the 
Hindus  on  racial  and  religious   grounds  and  upon  the 
supposed  bias  of  Government  in  favour  of  Islam ;  and 
strange  to  say,  that  the  man  who  preached  this  Jehad 
was  tardily  brought  to  trial  long  after  the  mischief  had 
been  dona  and  only  bound  down  to  keep  the  peace  for 
one  year  1    While  instances  were  not  altogether  rare 
where  Hindus  for  writings  of  kes  graver  deeeripttag 
were  sentenced  to  transportation,    Jfo  itBSibln  Hindu 
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of  course  believed  in  the  so-called  Government  Orders, 

I  but  the  apparent  bias  of  the  local  authorities  naturally 

alienated  the  bulk   of  the  Hindus   who  were   chafing 

under  a  sense  of  unredressed    wrongs  if  not   actually 

^  "  burning  with  resentment."     All  this  was  in    Bengal ; 

while  in  the  Punjab,  sis  lawyers  of  position  were  placed 

on  their  trial  at  Eawalpindi  as  political   offenders  who, 

according  to  the  alarmist   crowd   of  Sedition-mongers,. 

had  by  their  inflammatory  speeches  incited  violent  riots. 

For  six  long  mouths  these  respectable  professional  men 

were  detained  in  prison   and  ultimately   they  were  all 

honourably  acquitted,  the  Special  Magistrate  trying  the 

ease  holding  that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was 

i,  "  suspicious  if  not  fabricated." 

f{  It  is  a  significant  fact  that   these  tactics  were 

}'[  largely  in  evidence  in   the  two  provinces  where  the 

I  *  lower  elements  of  the  Mussalman  population  were  in 

#  the  majority.     The  attempts   of  the   inferior  officers 

M  of  Government  to  whitewash    themselves  and  make 

their  occupation  smooth  and  easy  by  referring 
these  disturbances  to  the  leaders  of  the  people,  who 
were  nearly  all  Congressmen,  constituted  another 
"blunder  which  went  a  long  way  towards  alienating  the 
public,  and  people  were  not  wanting  who  actually 
argued  thai  if  the  popular  leaders  could  be  accused  of 
inciting  one  community  to  commit  disturbances,  with 
equal  piopriety  the  local  officials  could  be  charged  with 
indirectly  fomenting  violence  among  the  other  'com- 
munity. The  natural  leaders  of  the  two  communities 
and  indeed  the  upper  classes  of  both  throughout  main- 
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tained  their  longstanding   friendly  relation  in  the  least 
unaffected  by  these  disturbances.     If  the  volumes  of 
confidential  reports  and  cypher  messages  which  came 
very  largely  into  use  at  this  period  could  see  the  light 
of  day  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  fair  apportionment 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation,  thus  created,  be- 
tween the  bureaucracy  and  the  people ;  but  to  all  out- 
ward appearances  the  former  made  a  grievous  mistake 
in  making  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  all  the  parties 
affected — the  masses  and   the   classes,  the   aristocracy 
and  the  gentry — and  the  moderates  and  the  extremists. 
They  were  all  made  the  common  target  of  official  criti- 
cisms and  subjected  to  one  sweeping  condemnation.    In 
the  Swadeshi  movement  the  Mahomedans  were  actively 
associated  with  the  Hindus  in  several  places ;  but  they 
generally  received  a  differential    treatment.     Anyhow 
the  tension  between  the  Hindus  and  the  bureaucracy 
became  strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point  and  even 
sober,  impartial  Mahomedans  were  not  wholly  wanting 
who  felt  that  the  policy  of  divide  and  rule  could  hardly 
have  been  extended  more  openly  or  more  aggressively 
in  certain   direction.     A   number   of  thoughtless   but 
impressionable   young  men  were  taken  off  their  feet 
under  the  influence  of  some  violent  speeches  and  writ- 
ings of  a  few   enthusiasts   and   these   running   amock 
committed  several  dastardly  outrages  which   furnished 
the  Government  with  a  legitimate  excuse  for  a  series  of 
repressive  measures   unheard   of  in  this   country  since 
the  dark  days  of  the  mutiny.     The  grim  spectre  of 
.anarchism  at  last  reared  its  head  in  a  country  Hated 
17 
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for  its  piety  and  overscrupulous  tenderness  even  for 
the  insects  and  the  worms.  Secret  murders  and 
assassinations  took  place  in  towns  as  well  as  vil- 
lages and  some  secret  societies  for  the  commission 
of  crimes  were  also  discovered  in  the  country.  In  panic 
the  bureaucracy,  fanned  by  a  hysterical  press,  cried 
out  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  mutiny.  At 
this  critical  situation  the  Indian  National  Congress  and 
its  members  rendered  a  service  to  the  State  as  well  as 
to  the  country  which  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  pre- 
judice may  not  have  been  properly  recognised  by  either  j 
but  which  the  impartial  future  historian  of  this  gloomy 
period  will  be  bound  ungrudgingly  to  record.  In  a 
strong  adverse  current  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people 
as  represented  in  the  Congress  stood  firm  and  by  their 
example  as  well  as  their  influence  kept  the  public  under 
control.  Not  a  few  of  them  on  critical  occasions  flung 
themselves  boldly  in  the  midst  of  seething  disturbances 
and  where  the  police  failed  with  their  regulation 
lathies  succeeded  in  maintaining  peace  and  order  by  their 
moving  sympathy  and  persuasive  eloquence.  But  for 
the  firmness  and  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  much-abused  Congressmen  the  country 
might  have  been  involved  in  a  much  wider  and  a  more 
serious  conflagration.  If  they  were  unable  to  do  more, 
it  was  more  on  account  of  want  of  confidence  in  them 
than  any  want  of  earnestness  on  their  part.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  all  the  reward  that  they  earned  for 
their  services  was  unmerited  calumnies  and  aspersions 
on  the*one  hand  and  wanton  insults  and  opprobrium  on 
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the  other,  and  when  all  was  over,  the  bureaucracy  in- 
dulged in  mutual  admiration  of  the  valour,  tact  and 
resourcefulness  of  its  members  in  having  successfully 
averted  the  repetition  of  a  second  chapter  of  the  affairs 
of  1858. 

Unrest  had  no  doubt  reached  an  acute  stage  and 
the  deadly  spirit  of   anarchism  and  lawlessness    was 
undoubtedly  stalking  the   streets  of  cities   and   towns 
even  in  broad    daylight ;  and  it  was  also  true  that  the 
situation  became  such  as  not  only  to  justify  but  also  to 
make  it  incumbent  upon    a    civilized   Grovernment    to 
take  stringent  measures    for  the   preservation  of  peace 
and  order  and  for  the  security  of  life  and  property.   Ko 
one  could  reasonably  complain   of  any   legitimate  and 
adequate  measure  that  Grovernment   might   adopt   for 
the  suppression   of  these   heinous  crimes.     The  differ- 
ence lay  only  in  the  means  and  methods  employed* 
Measures  were  introduced  which    made  no   distinction 
between  the  innocent  many  and  the  guilty  few  and  in 
their  operation  the    guilty  and   the   innocent  were  in- 
volved in  one    confusion.     In    fact,  in  some  cases    the 
rigours  of  these  bad  laws  were  visited  mostly  upon  the 
peaceful  citizens,  while  the  criminals  escaped  scot-free* 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Press  Laws  the  people 
were  perfectly  at  a  loss  to   understand   how   the  muz- 
zling of  a  public   press  could    help  either   in  the  sup- 
pression or  in  the   detection  of  the   dark  deeds  of  the 
anarchist  who  moved  in   secret,  hatched   his  plans  in 
secret  and  carried  them  out   in  secret.     In  a  situation 
like  this  the  forces  of  public  opinion  should  have  been 
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rallied  on  the  side  of  the  bureaucracy ;  bat  they  were 
simply  alienated.  It  was  complained,  not  without  some 
show  of  reason,  that  the  people  withheld  their  co- 
operation from  the  Government ;  but  it  was  evidently 
overlooked  that  Government  itself  made  hearty  co- 
operation practically  impossible.  Sentiments  are  often 
reciprocal,  and  it  is  confidence  that  begets  confidence. 
When  the  Government  evidently  distrusted  the  people 
and  was  busy  continuously  forging  fetters  for  them 
without  distinction  it  was  idle  to  expect  any  active 
co-operation  from  the  people.  It  is  always  a  bad  policy 
to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

Anarchism  was  sootf  followed  by  another  serious 
crime — Bobbery.  The  truth,  however,  seemed  to  be 
that  a  section  of  the  bureaucracy  were  unable  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  erroneous  impression  that  both 
anarchism  and  robbery  were  the  outward  manifestations 
of  an  undercurrent  of  treason.  It  has  been  truly 
observed  that  when  John  Bull  begins  to  suspect,  he 
generally  begins  at  the  wrong  end  and  that  even  when 
the  other  end  forces  itself  upon  his  attention  he  refuses 
to  retrace  his  step.  A  little  reflection  would  have 
shewn  that  the  real  objective  of  the  anarchist  and  the 
robber  in  this  country  has  been  the  police,  the  approver 
and  the  witness  and  in  one  case  only  it  was  also  the 
Magistrate  in  a  criminal  trial.  None  but  an  anarchist 
need  defend  anarchism.  The  anarchist  is  the  common 
enemy  of  God  and  man  and  in  every  age  and  every 
climate  civilized  humanity  has  refused  to  recognise 
the  brotherhood  of  the  secret  murderer  and;  the  dast- 
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ardly  assassin.     But  anarchism  is  not   one   of  those 
tropical  diseases  which    a  European    need   study  and 
investigate  in  a  tropical  country  at  the  expense  of  a 
tropical  people.      Its   therapeutics   ought   to  be  well 
known  to  him.    Anarchism  like  plague  has  undeniably 
been  imported  into  this  country,  one  from  the  far  East 
and  the  other  from  the  West.    They  were  the  unavoid* 
able  concomittants  of  free  trade  and  free  communica- 
tion, and  it  is  the  characteristic  of  both  that  wherever 
they  find  their  way  they  corne  to  stay  until  the  poison 
has  spent  itself.     A  civilized  Government  is  no  doubt 
hound  to  fight  out  both ;  but  in  either  case  the  opera- 
tion should  be  carefully  cormned  to  the  rat  and  not 
indiscriminately  extended  to  the  cat  and  the  kite  as 
well     No  sensible  man   will   burn  the  curtain  to  get 
rid  of  the  bug.  In  this  country,  however,  laws  are  some-- 
times made  more  with  a  view  to  make  the  administration 
easier  than  to  meet  the  actual  necessities  of  a  situation. 
The  laws  of  rioting,  of  accomplices  and  of  conspiracy, 
all  woven  with  the  imaginary  thread  of  a  legal  fiction, 
are  ®o  many  arbitrary  inventions  for  running  the  ad- 
ministration on  convenient  lines  though  at  considerable 
sacrifice  of  the  best  interests    of  justice  and  fairness, 
not  to  speak  of  the  individual  rights  of  free  citizenship. 
One  false  Btep  imperceptibly  leads  to  another  and  the 
law  permitting,  for  the  ends  of  justice  in  extreme  cases, 
the  conversion   of  an    offender  to  a  witness  has  in  re- 
cent years  been    carried  too   far,  particularly  in  the 
so-called  political  trials,  at  the  instance  of  a  police  as 
notorious  for  its  inefficiency  as  for  its  corruption.     The 
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practice  has  assumed  the  proportion  of  such  a  scandal  j 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  a  proposal  is  < 
actually  on  foot  to  amend  the  law  on  the  subject.  The  \ 
anarchists  in  this  country  will  generally  be  found  asso-  j 
•ciated  with  gangs  of  robbers  and  secret  assassins  with  \ 
no  ulterior  political  object  in  view.  They  are  a  revised ; 
edition  of  the  Thugs  and  Ooondahs  of  a  previous  gener-  \ 
ation  with  this  difference  that  they  have  ascended  a ! 
little  higher  in  the  scale  of  society  and  have  taken  to  j 
more  refined  weapons  of  destruction.  "Whatever  their  ! 
means  and  methods  may  be,  their  aim  generally  is  the 
police  and  the  approver, — the  man  who  manipulates 
evidence  against  them  afc.  the  man  who  either  betrays  ; 
their  secrets,  or  securely  perjures  himself  against  them*  \ 
To  invest  these  pests  of  society  with  the  title  of  politi- 
cal offenders  is  to  inspire  them  with  an  idea  of  false  j 
martyrdom  and  to  indirectly  set  a  premium  upon  1 
lawlessness.  ; 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  unrest  in  India  j 
cannot  logically  be  traced  to  a  really  seditious  or  trea-  | 
sonable  movement  in  the  country.  It  is  the  visible  1 
manifestation  of  a  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  discon-i 
tent  which  has  gradually  accumulated  through  years  of  j 
unsympathetic  bureaucratic  administration  and  which  | 
in  its  latest  development  is  only  a  rigorous  -though  j 
ill-advised  protest  against  that  administration.  It  may  j 
be  disaffection;  but  with  due  deference  to  the  Indian  j 
Legislature  and  the  Indian  Judges  it, is  neither  Sedition  1 
nor  Treason.  The  origin  and  growth  of  this  unrest  and  ' 
the  causes  underlying  it  may  be  summed  up  as  follows ;—  j 
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The  extremely  slow  and  over-cautions  movement 
of  the  Government  and  its  inability  to  keep  pace  with 
the  general  advancement  of  the  people  to  which  it  at 
the  same  time  largely  contributed  may  fee  regarded  as 
the  primary  cause  of  the  deplorable  tension  that  has 
arisen  between  the  two  parties.  The  termination  of  the 
misrule  of  the  East  India  Company  at  the  end  of  a  great 
military  rising  and  with  the  establishment  of  a  settled 
Government  directly  under  the  Grown  marks  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  British  rule  in  India.  The 
Queen's  Proclamation  of  1858  following  a  drastic 
change  in  the  Government  filled  the  people's  mind 
with  ardent  hope  of  not  only  peace  and  prosperity  but 
also  of  steady  progress  and  consolidation  of  their 
political  rights  and  privileges  as  British  citizens.  Peace 
was  restored  and  justice  was  firmly  established  ;  but 
the  free  citizenship  was  still  with-held  from  them.  On 
the  whole,  the  Government  up  to  1898  was  no  doubt 
a  progressive  one ;  but  its  motion  was  so  slow  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  people  regarded  it  as  a  fixed 
body  and  its  immobility  became  a  byword  in  the  coun- 
try. A  complete  generation  passed  away  and  every 
reform  from  time  to  time  proposed  or  promised  proved 
a  source  of  fresh  disappointment ;  while  the  occasional 
shortening  of  their  tether  in  one  direction  or  another 
made  the  people  completely  distrustful  of  the  adminis- 
tration. This  want  of  confidence  led  to  misunderstand- 
ing, and  misunderstanding  to  irritation  and  discontent* 

The  next  cause  which  more  than  any  other  aggra- 
vated the  situation,  was  the  racial  distinction  manifested 
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in  the  administration  of  >  criminal  justice.  From  the 
trial  of  Maharajah  Nund  Coomar  down  to  the  latest 
prosecution  of  a  European  upon  a  charge  of  murder  of 
a  native  of  the  country  the  people  were  never  able  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  belief  that  there  was  invariably 
a  galling  failure  of  justice  in  cases  between  Indians  and 
Europeans.  Apart  from  the  numerous  cases  of  indigo 
planters  and  tea  planters,  there  was  hardly  to  be  found 
a  single  instance  where  a  European,  whether  a  soldier 
or  a  civilian,  voluntarily  causing  the  death  of  a  defence- 
less Indian  did  not  escape  with  the  payment  of  a  fine 
not  exceeding  rupees  one  hundred  only,  the  usual  scale 
being  fifty.  A  man  dragging  a  live  fish  or  breaking 
the  legs  of  a  crab  was  sometimes  fined  Rs.  50  and  the 
spectacle  of  a  European  causing  the  death  of  a  human 
being  and  the  penalty  being  the  same  amount  was 
neither  edifying  nor  conducive  to  cordial  relations 
between  the  governing  classes  and  the  governed  how- 
ever  fragile  and  enlarged  the  Indian  spleen  might  be. 
The  Fuller  Minute  of  Lord  Lytton,  the  Resolutions  of 
Lord  Gurzon  in  the  cases  of  the  Rangoon  and  Sialkote 
battalions  and  the  proceedings  of  the  O'Hara  case  in 
Bengal  may  be  read  to  form  only  an  imperfect  estimate 
of  the  depth  of  feeling  with  which  the  people,  generally 
regarded  these  cases  between  Indians  and  Europeans, 
and  what  was  still  more  regrettable,  men  were  not 
altogether  wanting  who  would  quote  old  Manu  to 
justify  these  proceedings  at  the  present  day. 

The  third  and  immediate  cause  of  the  unrest  must 
be  referred  to  the  reactionary  policy  which  asserted 
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itself  in  the  counsels  of  the  Empire  in  recent 
It   has   been  truly  remarked   by  Mr.  Henry  Ne 
that  "  although  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  in 
history,  the  arrival    of  Lord    Curzon    as   Viceroy     <*» 
December  30,  1898,  marks  a  fully  strong   and  nafmrat 
division."   During  the  forty  years  that  elapsed  between 
1858    and    1898    the  Government   in    its   oscillatory 
motion   going  backwards   and  forwards   on  the  wliole 
marked  a  steady  though   slow  progress.     It  was  T^ord 
Curzon  who  set  back  the  hand   of  the  clock  and  re- 
versed, the  policy  into  a   complete  retrograde  one.      It. 
may  be  that  he  was  in   his  own  way  right  in  thin  kin  £» 
that  the  policy  of   1858   was  wrong;   but  that  ;po] icy 
having  been  accepted  and  worked  upon  for  nearly     half 
a  century  with  the  fullest  consciousness  of  its  nlfcimatc* 
results,  Lord  Carzon  was  himself  in  the  wrong  in  fcrying 
to  change  it  at  this  distance  of  time  when  the  j>eopi4& 
had  outgrown  the  old  system,  and  as  Lord  Mao^tulay 
had  fully  anticipated,  were  with  the  expansion  o€  theiir 
minds,  aspiring  to  institutions,  rights  and  privileges 
with  which  that  policy  had  naturally  inspired     their 
minds.     It  was  too  late.     This  retrograde  policy   which 
sharply  manifested  itself  in  almost  every  branch,   of  tb-e 
administration  and  which  was  received  with  a  chords- 
of  applause  by  a  notoriously  Conservative  bureaucracy 
supported  by  an  equally  Conservative  Press  gave  a.  rucl^ 
shock  to  the  popular  mind  and  the  discontent  wbieix 
had   long  been  brewing  in  the  country  burst    into  m 
flame.     Lord  Curzon   evidently   struck  by  the  :o*agnl~ 
tude    of  this    discontent    attempted    to    throw     the- 
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responsibility  on  his  successor  saying  that  there  was  no 
•disturbance  so  Jong  as  he  was  in  this  country  ;  but  the 
popular  verdict  was  unanimous  that  it  was  his  policy 
which  set  the  house  on  fire,  though  he  was  just  lucky 
-enough  in  successfully  making  his  escape  before  the 
smoking  fire  blazed  out. 

The  repressive  policy  which  Lord  Minto  adopted 
to  cope  with  a  situation  for  which  he  was  not  himself 
-responsible,  was  a  mistaken  remedy  and  served  only  to 
aggravate  the  situation.  The  various  measures  with 
which  he  sought  to  restore  peace  and  order  in  the 
country  wore  the  appearance  more  of  a  newly  conquered 
territory  than  of  a  settled  country.  The  suppression 
of  free  speech,  the  muzzling  of  the  press,  espionage, 
house-searches  and  police  surveillance  from  which  even 
the  most  respected  in  the  land  were  not  exempted, 
became  the  order  of  the  day ;  while  quite  an  army  of 
C.  I.  D.  officers  mostly  recruited  from  among  the  refuse 
of  society  and  who  acted  more  as  spies  than  as  detec- 
tives made  the  situation  still  more  intolerable  and  com- 
pletely alienated  the  public.  These  so-called  C.  I.  D. 
officers  were  regarded  with  distrust  both  by  the  people 
&s  well  as  the  regular  police  who  with  all  their  defects 
were  immensely  superior  to  them  both  in  point  of 
ability  as  well  as  efficiency.  They  in  fact  served  no 
other  useful  purpose  than  that  of  exasperating  the 
people  an(i  in  making  the  situation  still  more  strained 
which  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  Grovernment  to 
smooth  and  improve. 

A  fifth  cause  underlying  the  unrest  was  the  sup- 
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posed  policy  of  stirring  up  racial  jealousy  and  setting 
one  class  against  another  in  the  administration  of  the 
country.  That  policy  was  once  tried  in  favour  of  the 
Hindus  and  against  the  Mussalmans  at  an  early  period 
of  the  British  rule  and  was  again  repeated  now  only 
the  order  being  reversed.  Whether  in  the  public  ser- 
vices, or  in  the  Municipal  and  Local  Boards,  or  in  the 
Legislative  Councils,  the  people  perceived  the  working  of 
this  racial  bias  and  although  the  Government  was  not 
altogether  without  some  justification  in  certain  cases, 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  not  slow  to  attribute 
its  actions  to  the  working  of  a  settled  policy. 

The  overbearing  and  imperious  conduct  of  the 
bureaucracy  was  also  not  a  little  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  this  unrest.  Every  one  cried  peace  when 
very  few  by  their  act  and  conduct  contributed  towards 
peace.  There  was  more  talk  than  act  of  living  sym- 
pathy between  the  local  authorities  and  the  people  ; 
while  as  to  mutual  trust  and  confidence  both  sides 
were  aware  that  they  were  simply  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  In  fact  to  such  an  extent  was  official  suspi- 
cion carried  that  it  sometimes  interfered  with  natural 
affect-ion  and  violently  disturbed  domestic  relationship. 
Cases  were  neither  few  nor  far  between  where  brothers 
were  forced  to  break  up  from  brothers  and  fathers  from 
their  sons.  While  such  was  the  state  of  things  enforc- 
ed by  the  condition  of  the  services,  the  feeling  of  dis- 
content naturally  grew  from  day-to-day  and  spread 
from  family  to  family* 

Another  cause  which  has   largely   contributed  to 
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the  growth  of  this  unrest  was  the  constant  and  system- 
atic flouting  of  pnblic  opinion  by  the   authorities  in 
this  country.     The  practice  of  treating  Indian  public 
opinion  with  perfect  indifference  and  of  running  counter 
to   such   opinion    on  almost  all   questions    of   public 
importanee  was  often  carried  to  such  irritating  extent 
that  the  average  people  came  to  regard  it  as  part  of  a 
settled   policy.     Indeed  bitter   experience  had  shown 
that  to  anticipate  the  decision   of  Government  in  any 
important  question,  one  had  only  to  spin  out  all  con- 
ceivable arguments  against  the  trend  of  public  opinion 
and  the  result  of  such  a  process  seldom  turned  out  to  be 
incorrect.     This  not  infrequently  led  cynical  publicists 
sarcastically  to  suggest  that  the  engine  should  be  re- 
versed and  that  the  very  opposite  of  what  the  people 
wanted  should  be  the  theme  of  the  public  platform  and 
of  the  public  press.     Public  censure  of  an  officer  often 
acted  as  a  passport  to  his  advancement   and  instances 
were  neither  few  nor  far  between  where  the  sharp  crita- 
cism  of  the  acts  of  an  unpopular  officer  happened  to  be 
met  by  his  almost  immediate  promotion.     The  popu- 
larity of  an  officer  counted  only  for  disqualification. 
All  this  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  fdish  of  official 
prestige.    The  prestige  of  a  Government  is  no  doubt  its 
most  valuable  asset ;  but  true 'prestige  does  not  consist 
IB  riding  rough-shod  over  public  opinion  and  in  rn- 
spring  dread  into  public  mind,  but  in  securing  the 
allegiance  and  approbation  of  the  popular  voice  and  in 
enlisting  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  people. 
It  is  despotism  that  trusts  on  its  iron  will ;  but  a  con- 
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stitutional    government   is   always  founded  upon  the 
bed-rock  of  popular  ideas  and'tsentiment8. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where   anarchism  has 
developed  into  robbery  and  other  crimes  affecting  pro- 
perty, it  will  be  found  on  careful  examination  that  they 
are   more  economic   than    political    in    their   origin, 
although  the  authorities  find  it  more  convenient  to 
group  them  all   together  with  the  so-called  political 
offences.     The  poor  but  respectable  people  who  gene- 
rally pass  by  the  name  of  bhadralokes  are  hit    the 
hardest  by  the   economic   condition   of  the  country. 
They   are    nobody's  care  and  their  position  is  being 
gradually  more  and  more  straitened*     Whether  in  the 
Legislature  or  in  the  administration  their  condition 
receives  very  little  attention  ;  while  driven  alike  from 
•the  soil  and  the  services  they  have  long  been  a  standing 
menace  to  society,  and  it  is  these  people  who  are  now 
largely  in  evidence  in  the  dacoities  that  have  become 
rampant    throughout    the  country.     They  no  doubt 
resort  to  political  cants  ;  but  this  they  do  as  much  to 
divert  official  attention    from    them   as    to    facilitate 
recruitment  of  unsuspecting  immature  youths  in  their 
ranks. 

The  Jaflt  cause  which  aggravated  the  unrest  must 
be  traced  to  the  intemperate  writings  and  wild  vapour- 
ings  of  a  section  of  the  people  who  found  ample  oppor- 
tunities in  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  authori- 
ties to  foment  the  irritation  which  rankled  In  the 
minds  of  the  public.  These  people  did  not  hesitate- 
either  to  distort  facts  or  to  exaggerate  situations 
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create  sensation  more  for  self-ad vertisement  than  for 
any  real  remedy  for  the  actual  situation  which  was  bad 
enough  even  without  them. 

Whether  this  ugly  development  was  due  to  bureau- 
cratic methods  or  to  a  malignant  growth  in  the  body 
politic,  or  to  the  economic  condition  of  a  certain  class 
of  population,  its  appearance  was  undoubtedly  a  grave 
menace  to  society  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  orderly  pro- 
gress.    Whatever  might  be  the  true  genesis  of  these 
sporadic  instances  of  moral  depravity,  the  question  still 
remained  to  be  considered  whether  general  repression 
was  the  proper  remedy  even  in  view  of  a  possible  out- 
break of  such  a  malady.  The  true  remedy  for  anarchy,, 
says    Burke,  is    conciliation   and   not   coercion ;    for 
coercion    however    drastic    always    leaves    room    for 
coercing  again.     If  therefore  these  disturbances  were 
no    more    than    abnormal    developments    of    crimes 
the   arm    of    the   ordinary  law    of  land   was  surely 
long  and  strong  enough  to  reach  and  put  down  these 
criminals;    but    if   on    the    other    hand    they    were 
connected    with     any    political     condition     in     the 
oountry,  the  remedy  applied  was  singularly  inappro- 
priate.   The    first   manifestation  of    this  unrest  was 
admittedly  political  and  the  present  condition   of  the 
country  amply  illustrates  the  truth  of  Burke's  dictum. 
It  has  been  admitted  even  by  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  that 
the  Indian  political  atmosphere  has  been  largely  cleared 
up  by   the  inauguration,  of   a    policy   of  conciliation, 
which  had  been  so  darkly  clouded  by  a   policy  of  re- 
pression.   If  Lord  Curzon   was   primarily  responsible 
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for  the  outbreak,  two  methods  were  open  to  his  successors 
to  deal  with  it,  and  both  the  methods    were  tried  one 
after  the  other.     Lord  Minto   was  advised  to  resort  to- 
repression,  and  he  tried  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  but 
failed ;  while  Lord  Hardinge  took  to  the  other  method 
of  conciliation  and  at  once  succeeded.  That  is  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  whose  visible  result  can  neither  be 
disputed  nor  ignored.    A  question,  however,  still  arises,. 
— has  the  unrest  been  completely  dissipated  and  do  we 
now  live  in  perfect  sunshine  ?     Are  the  people  and  the 
bureaucracy  fully  reconciled,  and  is  there  no  cause  for 
further  anxiety  ?     In  justice  to   truth   and    frankness 
these  unpleasant  questions  must  be  answered  in   the 
negative.     Undoubtedly   the  situation   has  vastly  im- 
proved ;  but  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  calm  and  cheering 
signs  of  peace  all  round  there  is  the  sore  still  rankling 
in  the  bosom  of  both  the  bureaucracy  and  the  people. 
The  loud  talk  of  official  sympathy,  with  which  the  offi- 
cial documents  and  utterances  resound  and  which  for 
aught  we  know,  may  be  perfectly  genuine  and  undefiled 
at    its   fountain-source,   seems   however  to   touch  the 
heart  of  the  country  very  lightly.  The  tension  between 
the  executive  officers  and  the   educated   community  is- 
not   yet  relaxed   to  an    appreciable  extent ;  while  in 
some  places  the  habit  of  distrust  and  suspicion  and  the 
dogging  of  the  innocents  seem  to  be  still  in  operation. 
The  policy  has  no  doubt  changed  ;  but  the  practice  has 
not  fully  moved  out  of  its  old  groove.     The  repressive 
measures  still  stand  on  the  statute   book,    while  occa- 
sional reminders  are  not  altogether  wanting  to  apprise 
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the  public  that  there  is  no  intention   of  even 

them  as  dead  letters.     The    higher  officials   have 

doubt   become  in  many  places  more  polite  and 

ous  ;  but  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  if  any  real 

&lity  has  been  established  between  the 

and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  country. 

the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  legislative  assemblies 

not  sometimes  free  from  the  flying  dusts  of  the 

If  the  situation  is  to  be  radically  and   permanently 

proved  mere  superficial  treatment  must  not  be  < 

ed    on  and  a  more  searching  enquiry   should  be 

into  the  real  causes  of  ['discontent  and  a  genuine 

made   to  remove  them  root  and   branch,  though* 

may  involve  some  sacrifice  and  a  little  loss 

prestige. 

As  regards  the  remedy  it  should  be  borne  in 
that  although  every  doctor,  and  specially  the  \ 
house-surgeon  in  a  hospital,  is  entitled  to  his  own 
•cription,  the  disease  really  requires  but  one  treat  IDOL  erafef 
and  that  no  surgeon  however  skilful  should  resort 
Caesarian  operation  until  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
wifery  have  failed.  If  the  most  drastic  methods ! 
employed  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
there  must  be  other  methods  which  ought  at  leasts  *fc0 
have  a  fair  trial*  And. above  all,  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
the  situation  should  be  attempted  without  any  bia>s  or 
prejudice.  There  are,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
eminent  authority,  a  number  of  forces  at  work  ±cx 
Indian  polity  at  .the  present  moment  which'  mnsfr 
regulated  and  co-ordinated  that  their  resultanfeforq©  -3 
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make   for  progress  on  the  line   of  least  resistance  or 
friction.     These  forces  are, — 1st,  the  Parliament,  the 
central  body,  from  which  all  the  other  forces  radiateand 
to  which  all  powers,  when  once  created,  are  supposed  to 
gravitate  and  which  is  the  ultimate  authority  controlling' 
the  entire  system ;  2ndly,  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Minister  for  India,  the  seat  of  parliamentary  power, 
who  holds  all  the  threads  of  the  Indian  administration 
in  his  hand  and  directs  all  its  operations  from  Whitehall^ 
being  nominally  responsible  to  Parliament ;  3rdly,  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Government  of  India,  the  lever  whichy 
with  the  assistance  of  the  local  administrations   like1* 
so  many  flywheels,  works  the  entire  machinery  on  the 
spot;  4thly,  the  Anglo-Indian  Bureaucracy,  a  compact 
hierarchy  dominating   the  entire  administration   from 
top  to  bottom  and  mounting  guard  over  every  passage 
and   avenue  leading   to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  thafc 
administration  ;  Sthly,  the  Indian  People  as  represented 
by  the  Indian  National  Congress,  the  howling  pariah 
dog  that  barks  out  the  thief  all  night  to  receive  in  the 
morning  occasional  lashes  for  disturbing  the  master's 
sleep  with  a  few  crumbs  from  the  refuse  of  the  morning 
and  the  evening  meals  as  the  reward  of  his  thankless,, 
gratuitous  services,  and  Gthly  and  lastly,  the   growing 
spirit  of  crimes  and  lawlessness,  the  anarchist  and  the 
robber,  a  direct  challenge  to  force  no.  4,  which  being 
primarily  responsible  for  exorcising  this  evil  spirit  is 
now  unable  to  bottle  it  and  in  its  just  endeavour  to 
control  it  largely  tends  towards  general  mischief  though 
in  a  different  direction* 
IS 
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To  pursue  these  points  a  little  further,  the  first. is 
no  doubt  the  highest  and  the  most  important  of  these 
forces ;  hut  it  travels  such  an  immense  distance  and 
passes  through  so  many  media  that  its  real  power  is 
better  understood  than  felt  in  this  country.  The 
parliamentary  control  over  Indian  affairs  was  consider- 
ably weakened  after  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country  to  the  Crown,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  no 
great  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  gradually  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  vanishing  point.  "The  nearer 
the  Church  the  farther  from  faith,"  is  a  trite  old  saying 
%hich  seems  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  great 
Mother  of  Parliaments  as  any  other  institution  ;  for  as 
far  as  India  is  concerned  that  august  body  now  sits 
almost  quiescent  like  the  great  cosmic  force  in  Hindu 
philosophy  which  is  supposed  to  have  existence  without 
action  and  consciousness  without  volition,  a  mere  silent 
witness  to  the  wonderous  creation  around,  which  how- 
ever cannot  go  on  without  its  metaphysical  existence* 
Instances  are  not  wanting  where  this  supreme  authority 
has  been  not  only  treated  with  scant  courtesy,  but  its 
solemn  decision  also  over-ruled  with  perfect  impunity 
by  authorities  admittedly  subordinate  to  it.  This  has 
a  very  unwholesome  effect  upon  Indian  minds  which: 
regard  the  British  Parliament  as  a  palladium  of  justice 
and  the  final  arbiter  of  the  Empire's  fate.  In  the  vast 
and  varied  organisation  of  an  Empire  like  that  of  Grreat 
Britain  delegation  of  authority  is  certainly  unavoidable  ; 
but  delegation  is  not  surrender,  any  more  than  that 
an  agent  can  be  an  irresponsible  substitnte  for  the 
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principal.     Abdication  of  power  without  the  safeguard 
of  necessary  control  is  the  surest  passport  to  abuse,  and 
wtiere  a  helpless  subject  people  at  a  distance  is  concern- 
ed it  is  a  free  licence  to  injustice  and  corruption.     It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  British  Parliament  has  not   by 
any  statute  divested  itself  of  its  supreme  authority  ; 
lro.t  in  point  of  practice  its  interest   in   Indian   affairs 
-appears  to  be  so  feeble  and  so  transitory,  that  the  Indian 
public  are  seldom  inspired  with  any  great  confidence  in 
thte  justice  of  its  action,  or   in   the   earnestness    of  its 
"intention.     At  the  bar  of  the  House  the  Indian  bureau- 
cracy should  be  ordinarily  considered  as  put  upon  iig 
trial ;  but  the  position  is  more  often  than  not  reversed, 
tslie  bureaucracy  appearing  as  the  prosecutor  and  a  totally 
•unrepresented  people  as  the  accused,  and  the  judgment 
of    the  House  generally  goes  ex  parte   against  them. 
Tb.e  general  result  of  questions  and  debates  in   Parlia- 
ment regarding  matters  Indian,  therefore,  produces  a 
very  unfavourable  impression  upon  the  people,  who  are 
~ttras   not   unnaturally  driven  to  the  conclusion    that 
tb*ere  is  hardly  any  remedy  against  the  vagaries  of   the 
Executive  out  in  this  country.     The  first  step   toward 
any  improvement    of    the   present    situation    would, 
therefore,  be  for  Parliament  to  assume  greater  control 
-over  the  Indian  administration  and  to  exercise  closer 
supervision   over  its  management.     The  theory  of  the 
**  man  on  the  spot"  has  been  carried  to  extravagant 
excess  and  it  is  high  time  that  it   were  thoroughly 
•Devised.  •     .  .'  .;'> 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  real  seat of ^pf  wer! 
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under  the  present  arrangement.  He  is  assisted  by  a< 
Council  of  9 to  15  retired  veterans  of  the  service;  but 
he  is  in  practice,  though  not  tinder  the  statute,  a  perfect 
autocrat,  Although  one  of  the  greatest  autocrats  that 
India  has  ever  seen  since  the  days  of  Aurangzeb  hag  at  last 
openly  confessed  that  "  anything  which  has  a  suspicion 
of  autocracy  in  a  case  like  that  of  India'*  should  be  care- 
fully avoided  and  he  humbly  submitted  to  the  House 
that  in  India  autocracy  "  would  not  only  be  a  blunder, 
but  almost  *a  crirne,J>  That  crime,  however,  has  been  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Indian  administration  since 
the  battle  ofRassey.  The  India  Council  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  number  of  retired  Anglo-Indian  officials 
grown  grey  in  Anglo-Indian  prejudices  and  strongly 
saturated  with  the  instincts  and  traditions  of  an  almost 
irresponsible  Anglo-Indian  autocracy.  The  first  Con- 
gress in  1885  urged  for  the  abolition  of  this  Council 
which  only  worked  for  mischief  by  stiffening  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  against  any  substantial  reform  of  the 
Indian  administration,  and  five  years  after,  the  sixth 
Congress  also  repeated  the  charge*  The  only  change 
that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  this 
Council  is  the  introduction  of  two  Indian  members  into 
It  by  Lord  Morley  without  however  any  statutory  reoog^ 
nition*  Lord  Crewe  attempted  to  give  this  improvement 
the  force  of  a  legal  provision  and  make  it  ^permanent 
feature  of  the  institution}  but  Lord  Crewe's  India 
Ckumcil  BQ1  of  1914  has  been  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords*  The  Bill  was  not  a  measure  of  perfection  ; 
Jiut  yet  it  contained  some  germs  of  reform  which  onoe 
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accepted  might  have  in  future  years  paved  the  way 
towards  popularizing  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.     The  proposed  nomination  of  the  two  Indian 
members  out  of  a  panel  of  forty  elected  persons  was  no 
doubt  a  oiurious  invention,  although  such  inventions, 
like  the  mock  creations  of  Visw&mitra   of  old,  were 
not  altogether  foreign  to  the  British  Indian  adminis- 
tration.    In    the  establishment  of  Trial   by   Jury  Sir 
James  FitzJames  Stephen  introduced  a  system  of  trial 
with  the  aid  of  assessors  which  was  a  pure  mockery 
neither  sweet  nor  sour.     Then  in  the  reform  of  the 
^Councils  under  Lord  Cross*  Bill    of  1892,  a  system  of 
election  was  introduced  which  was  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  Government.     Again    in  the   domain   of 
education  a  novel   principle  has  recently  been  enun- 
ciated by  Sir  Herbert  Bisley,  which   still  governs  the 
Educational  policy   of  Government,   that   "it  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  poor  (in  India)  that  they  should 
receive higl^  education."     India  is  a  proverbial  land  of 
surprises ?  and  it   has  never  been   her  lot  to  receive  a 
full  loaf  at  a  time*     It   is  gravely  contended  that  her 
soil,  her  climate  and  her  traditions   fctand  in  the  way 
•of  her  normal  expansion  and  development.     However 
that  may  be,  the  statutory  position  of  the  two  Indian; 
members  being  once  secured,  it  woald  not  have  been 
^difficult  to  remove  the  p^nel  afterwards.   The  Conser* 
vatives  fall/ grasped  the  situation,  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  they  were  able  to  lay  their  hand  on  some  Indian 
opinions  also  in  support  of  their  arguments.    Thus  a 
great  opportunity  has   been  lost  for  the  improvement 
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of  the  real  seat  of  power  in  the  administration  of  the- 
country,  which  may  not  recur  within  another  decade. 
Whenever  that  opportunity  comes,  it  shall  be  India's 
case,  that  although  the  Viceroy  and  the  Government 
of  India  should  never  be  subordinated  to  any  member 
or  department  of  the  India  Council,  the  constitution  of 
that  Council  should  be  materially  altered,  so  that  not 
less  than  one  third  of  its  members  may  be  Indians,, 
another  third  taken  from  among  tried  politicians  in 
England  totally  unconnected  with  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration and  the  rest  selected  from  among  a  certain 
class  of  retired  Anglo-Indian  officials  of  experience. 
Thus  there  will  be  one  section  of  the  Council  faithfully 
representing  the  Indian  view,  another  section  the  view 
of  the  bureaucracy,  while  the  third  will  hold  the- 
balance  evenly  between  the  two.  The  present  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  bureaucracy  has  an  overwhelm- 
ing preponderance  in  that  Council  practically  sitting 
in  judgment  over  its  own  actions  may  be  convenient 
for  the  administration,  but  can  never  be  good  for  the 
people.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  real  seat  of  power  is 
just;  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  its  justice  should  be 
felt  and  understood  in  this  country  and  its  people 
inspired  with  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
administration. 

Then  comes  the  Viceroy,  the  supreme  head  of  all 
the  local  administrations  and  the  real  representative  of 
the  Crown  on  the  spot.  He  is  generally  a  British 
statesman  of  distinction  and  comes  out  to  India  appa- 
rently without  any  bias  or  prejudice.  But  once  he* 
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assumes  office  lie  finds  himself  isolated,  or  more  correct- 
ly speaking,  hemmed   in   on  all  sides  by  bureaucratic 
influences  which  it  is  his  duty  to  control,  but  to  which. 
he  is  often  bound  to  succumb.     Experience  is  no  doubfc 
a  valuable  asset  in    every    worldly  concern  ;   but  keen 
insight  and  sound  judgment  based  upon  a  dispassionate 
survey  of  both   sides  of  a  question  are  of  far  greater 
importance  towards  the  success  of  a  great  administra- 
tion.    An  exaggerated  importance  seems  always  to  have 
been  attached  to  local  knowledge  both  in  regard  to  the 
Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Govern  or- General ;  but  in  both  these 
oases  it  is  apparently  overlooked  that  local    knowledge 
and  experience  may  often  be    a    bundle  of  prejudices 
begotten  of  one-sided  study  of  the  people  and  the  country, 
of  natural  pride  of  superiority,  as  well  as  of  the  bias  of 
jealousy  and  selfishness.     Familiarity  often  breeds  con- 
tempt,  while   class   interest   sometimes  unconsciously 
magnifies  our  preconceived  notions  and  ideas.     So  that 
"the  man  on  the  spot "  has  his  advantages  as  well  as 
his  disadvantages.     Nature  has  its  counterpoise   in  all 
its  arrangements,   and  so   long  as   the   Council  of  the 
Governor-General,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,    is  not  well  proportioned  and    evenly    balanced 
in   its   bureaucratic  as  well  as  popular  influences,   the 
best  intentioned  and  the  strongest  of  Viceroys  must  fail 
to  give  effect  to  his  noblest  ideals  and  projects,  and  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  must  remain  indefini- 
tely postponed  resulting  inevitably  in  irritation  and  dis- 
content. If  the  administration  is  to  be  popularized  as  a 
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means  to  secure  the  real  co-operation  of  the  people  and 
thereby  shift  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  as  well  as 
its  unpopularity  from  the  Government  to  the  people, 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  bureaucracy  in 
the  Government  of  India  as  well  as  in  the  Local 
Governments,  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  fourth  power  of  the  State,  the  bureaucracy, 
is  the  real  power  felt  and  understood  by  the  people  in 
every  day  life  in  this  country.  By  it  the  entire  weight 
of  the  administration  is  measured  and  its  quality  both 
in  tone  and  character  determined.  The  theory  of 
efficiency  has  of  recent  years  been  carried  to  extra- 
vagant excess,  reducing  the  administration  to  a  lifeless 
machinery  without  the  initiative  of  any  sentient  being. 
And  the  working  of  this  machinery  is  entirely  vested 
in  one  train  of  officials  all  of  whom  are  cast  in  one 
mould,  trained  in  one  uniform  standard  and  all 
revolving  as  it  were  on  a  common  axis  and  regulated 
by  a  common  impulse.  Their  discipline  is  exact  and 
praiseworthy  and  their  cohesion  almost;  metallic.  It 
seems  impossible  to  touch  this  train  at  any  one  point 
without  an  instantaneous  response  being  transmitted 
throughout  the  entire  system.  Such  a  system  no 
doubt  secures  smoothness  of  routine  work  and  uniform- 
•  ^  ity  in  its  outturn  ;  but  can  hardly  be  progressive.  Its 

power  of  resistance  to  innovation  is  both  natural  and 

|  !  |  enormous.     Then   again,  it  is  not  simply  the  great 

departments  of  the    State,    but    also   the   occasional 
I  enquiries  into  these  departments  when  initiated  in  this 

i|{  country,  are  practically  vested  in  the  members  of  the- 
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bureaucracy.  If  Canabis  Indica  be  really  a  "  concen- 
trated food  "  and  as  such  a  remedy  for  Indian  famine, 
it  seems  fairly  intelligible  why  a  member  of  the  Indian 
"Civil  Service  should  be  selected  as  the  President  of  a 
Ganja,  Commission ;  but  what  special  qualification 
there  is  for  a  member  of  that  service  to  preside  over  a 
Sanitary  Committee,  or  au  Education  Commission  or  a 
judicial  enquiry,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  appreciate. 
This  centralization  of  all  authority  in  one  particular 
•service  has  a  distinct  tendency  towards  creating  a  rigid 
official  casfce  system,  which  like  all  caste  systems  pre- 
sents a  dead  wall  against  any  change  and  works  only 
for  mischief.  The  result  is,  that  as  the  bureaucracy 
generally  looks  with  disfavour  upon  any  proposal  of 
reform  advanced  by  the  people,  so  the  people  view  with 
distrust  any  measure  inaugurated  by  the  bureaucracy. 
The  first  step  towards  effecting  a  cordial  rapproachmmt 
between  the  two,  must  therefore  be  to  strike  a  golden 
mean  where  each  may  meet  the  other  half  way,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  breaking  down  the  official 
€aste  system  which  is  rapidly  crystallizing  itself  and 
gradually  alienating  the  people  from  the  Government. 
The  subject  forma  the  crucial  point  of  the  administra- 
tion and  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

The  next  great  force  in  that  of  public  opinion  as 
repranented  by  the  Indian  National  Congress  to  which 
the  Moslem  League  is  also  rapidly  converging.  F0® 
Populi  Fom  Dei  may  not  be  fully  true  of  a  subject 
people  in  a  dependency  ;  but  no  Q-overnment  however 
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strong  or  despotic   can    afford   completely   to   ignore  & 

public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  its  administration.  The  I 

voice  of  the  people  may  not  be  sometimes  wise ;  but  it 
may  often  be  irresistible ;  and  to  keep  it  within  reason- 
able bounds  it  becomes  necessary  to  conciliate  it  by 
sympathy  instead  of  exasperating  it  by  show  of  violence 
or  open  disregard.  Public  opinion  in  this  country  i&  ^ 

not  yet  sufficiently  vigorous  to  assert  itself;  but  it  is  „     , 

gaining  strength  every  day  both  in  volume  as  well  as-  | 

intensity  and  is  sufficiently  pretty   strong  not  to  be  j 

treated  as  an  altogether  negligible  quantity.     Various  *      j 

grounds  may  be  urged  by  a  stereotyped  bureaucracy  \ 

why  every  Government  cannot  be  by   the   people,   but  j 

even  the  most  cynical  bureaucrat  has  not  been  bold  j 

enough  to    dispute   the   proposition   that   a   civilized  j 

Government  can  only  be  for  the  people.     It    therefore  j 

follows  that  in  order  that  a  Government  may  be  for  the 
people  it  must  to  a  large  extent  conform  itself  to  the  j 

views  and  wishes  of  that  people.     A  regular  tug  of  war  ^ 

in  which  the  people  pull  in  one  way  and  a  close  bureau- 
cracy in  another,  may  be  an  exciting  trial  of  strength  ; 
bat  it  always  acts  as  a  dead  weight  to  progress  and  j 

orderly  Government;  while  persistent  flouting  of  public 
opinion  must  inevitably  let  loose  forces  of  disorder  in 
society. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  sixth 
and  the  last  force  which  having  recently  come  into 
painful  operation  has  been  greatly  exercising  the 
administration  of  this  country : — The  force  of  disorder 
and  lawlessness.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion 
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as  to  the  origin  of  this  ugly  development  and  wittxout 
making  any  attempt  towards  an.  apportionment  of     the 
responsibility  of  the  situation  between  the  people     and 
the  bureaucracy,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this    new 
phase  is  as  much  a  slur  upon  the  administration  as   It  is 
upon  the  character    of  the   people   themselves.       The 
sinister  spirit  of  heinous  crimes  seems  not  to  have  wttolly 
died  out  and  sporadic  cases  of  assassination  and  robbery 
are  skill  reported  from  different  parts  of   the  country., 
They   are   mostly  actuated  either  by  motives  of    self- 
preservation,  private  grudge,  or  avarice ;  but  wlxstt  is 
most  deplorable  is,  that  they    are  not  confined  to     the 
habitual  criminal  population   of   the  country. 
who  happen  to  belong  to  poor  but    respectable 
and  who  have  some  pretension  to  education   also, 
been  drawn  into  these  dark  and  dismal    ways, 
even  schoolboys  in  some  places  appear  to  have 
inveigled  to  join   their   ranks    under  false  hopes    and 
absurd   misrepresentations.     This  is  a  most  distressing 
phase  of  the  situation.  Various  attempts  have  been  xnade- 
for  the  protection  of  these  boys.     Education   has    "been 
officialized,  schools   have  been  barricaded  and  setiool- 
boys  segregated  and  placed  under  surveillance.     TJndeir 
the  ban  of  political  association   these  boys  have    "been 
completely  dissociated  from    healthy  public  influence 
with  the  result  that  they  now  deem  themselves   some- 
times absolved  even  from  their  natural  allegianoe  to- 
their  parent*.     It  is  the  trite  old  story  of  "  from,  the 
frying-pan  in  to  the  fire."     To  save  the  youths  of  the 
country  from  the  hands  of  the   much  abused    political 
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agitators  these  innocents  have   been   driven  into  the 
folds  of  desperate  criminals.     It  is,   however,  no  use 
•crying  over   spilt   milk    and    abusing    one    another- 
Attempts  should  be  made  in  all  earnestness  to  eradicate 
the  evil,  even  the  latent  germs  of  which  unless  care- 
folly  weeded  out,  are  bound  to  grow  and  spread  like  a 
-catching  contagion.     Of  all  the  difficulties  in  practical 
life  the  greatest  is  perhaps  that  of  admitting  our  own 
errors  and  divesting  ourselves  of  our  prejudices.     The 
methods  hitherto  adopted  for  dealing  with  this  new 
spirit  of  crimes  have  admittedly  not  succeeded,   yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  try  other  methods. 
Of  the  forces  mentioned   above,  the  first,  second,   third 
and  the  fifth  should  be  combined  and  arrayed  against 
the  fourth  and  the  sixth,  both  of  which  make  for  mis- 
chief though  in  different  lines.     The  true  remedy  for 
the   situation   does  not  lie  in  new  inventions,  but  in 
proper  control  and  regulation  of  the  forces  that  are- 
already  in  existence.     It  is   no  doubt   the   common 
object  of  all  the  other  forces  to  put  down  the  last;  but 
the  operation  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  one, 
i.e.,  the  fourth,  while  the  other  forces  stand  almost 
paralysed.     Public  opinion  is  wholly  discounted  except 
for  the  purpose  of  abuse,  and  the  controlling  powers 
are  practically  led  by  that  one  force  which  dominates 
the  entire  administration. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   DEPRESSION. 

IT  is  sometimes  complained,  though  not  altogether 
without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  Congress  is  on  the  wane  and  that  ever  since  the 
Surat  imbroglio  the  response  to  the  call  of  the 
national  assembly  has  been  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
every  year.  This  no  doubt  in  painfully  true  to  some 
extent.  But  without  directly  connecting  ifc  with  the 
Surat  incident  it  in  possible  to  trace  this  depression  to 
other  causes  also.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
a  state  of  temporary  depression  is  almost  unavoidable 
in  a  continued  struggle  extending  over  the  lifetime  of 
an  entire  generation.  Human  nature,  says  Smiles, 
cannot  perpetually  sustain  itself  on  high  pressure,  or 
continue  to  be  indefinitely  in  an  elevated  plane  of 
existence  without  occasional  breaks  in  its  career.  There 
are  ups  and  downs  in  national  as  well  as  individual  life, 
and  an  unbroken  line  of  progress  is  seldom  vouchsafed 
to  either*  Then  it  is  also  clear  that  upon  attainment 
of  Borne  signal  success  after  a  protracted  struggle  human 
nature  seeks  some  rest  for  recouping  its  lost  energies* 
It  in  apparently  with  the  object  of  recommending  this 
spirit  of  relaxation  that  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  has  naive* 
ly  remarked  that  since  the  reform  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  has  been  effected,  the  Congress  has  no  j 
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ground  for  its  further  existence.  The  Indian  public 
•cannot,  however,  endorse  such  a  view;  nor  has  the 
success  of  the  Congress  probably  been  such  as  to  justify 
its  members  in  winding  up  their  business  and  go  into 
voluntary  liquidation.  In  fact,  the  advantages  which 
they  have  at  last  secured  ought  on  the  contrary  to 
stimulate  them  in  pursuing  those  advantages  with 
greater  vigour  and  energy.  If  they  have  so  far  grop- 
ed their  way  through  the  darkness  of  defeat  and 
despair,  they  have  now  to  push  on  with  the  cheering 
light  of  dawning  success  before  them.  The  promised 
land  is,  however,  yet  far  off,  and^those  who  have  deli- 
berately undertaken  to  lead  a  wandering  people 
through  a  dreary  desert  cannot  afford  to  cry  out  in 
despair,  "  How  long !  Oh,  how  long  is  the  way  to 
•Canan  !  " 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  depression  which  y 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  movement  in  different 
directions.  The  Congress  has  in  its  progress  directed 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  social,  educational, 
and  economic  developments  of  the  country  which  have 
•claimed  not  a  small  share  of  the  national  energies  and 
thus  contributed  not  a  little  to  divert  a  considerable 
volume  of  the  public  enthusiasm  which  originally 
flowed  through  the  main  channel.  As  in  irrigation 
the  rushing  eurrent  of  a  mighty  river  is  often  reduced 
both  in  volume  as  well  as  intensity  by  heavy  drains  on 
its  resources  for  tie  reqmr^nents  of  vast  temfas  on 
-either  side  of  it,  so  the  superabundance  of  enthusiasm 
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|  flowing  through  the  main  political  bed  of  the  Congress 

f  movement  has  in  its  onward    coarse  turned  into  other 

1  channels   and   found   its    way    into     other    fields    of 

national    activities.     This    was    fully    expected    and 
cannot  in  any  way  furnish  a  reasonable  ground  for 
I  regret.     In  the  evolution  of  a  national  life  all  these 

^  -developments  are  but  hand-maids  to  one  another,  and 

it  would  be  a  foolish,  if  not   a   futile,   attempt  on   the 
part  of  the  people  to  confine  their  energies  exclusively 
to  the  political  aspect  of  the  situation  leaving  all  other 
c  ^fields  of  necessary   activities   as   barren,    uncultivated 

i  wastes.     All  the   phases  of  a  national  life   are   inter- 

j  -dependent  and  no  substantial  progress  can  be  made  in 

any  one  of  them  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  others* 
They  are  the  different  factors  of  a  single  problem  in 
the  correct  solution  of  which  not  one  of  them  can  be 
either  ignored  or  eliminated.  The  relative  import- 
ance of  all  these  phases  may  be  different  and  circum- 
I  stanced  as  the  country  is,  the  political  aspect  of  the 

;  situation  unquestionably  dominates  the  consideration 

|  of  all  the  other  issues.     It  is  in  fact  the  main  current, 

I  if  not  the    fountain-head,  through   which  the  other 

channels  of  activities  receive  their  supply,  force  and 
vitality,  and  while  such  a  diversion  is  to  certain  ex- 
tent unavoidable,  public  feelings  and  sentiments  must 
occasionally  be  dredged  so  that  the  main  current  may 
not  suffer  stagnation  leading  not  only  to  its  own 
depletion,  but  also  to  a  serious  detriment  of  the  snbsi* 
»diary  channels  which  ifc  feeds. 

Much  of  the  present  depression  therefore  is  due  to 
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the  many-sided  activities  which,  the  Congress  movement 
itself  has  created,  supplemented  "by  the  vexations  and 
disappointments  brought  about  in  weaker  systems  by 
the  extreme  slowness  of  progress  and  severe  moral- 
exhaustion.  The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
chronic  patient  who  having  really  lost  confidence  in 
himself  as  well  as  in  his  doctors  always  seeks  for 
new  remedies  without  giving  a  sufficient  trial  to  any. 
There  is,  however,  really  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
country.  It  is  more  a  case  of  want  of  self-confidence- 
and  of  restlessness  and  impatience.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  public  men  and  measures  now  receive  wider 
and  closer,  if  also  a  somewhat  more  irreverent,  atten- 
tion than  they  ever  did  before:  Public  criticism  is 
undoubtedly  6n  the  increase,  and  it  is  not  only  the 
public  associations  which  are  yearly  growing  in 
numbers,  but  even  the  boarding-houses,  restaurants,, 
counting-houses  and  even  railway  carriages  present  the 
appearance  of  teeming  bee-hives  buzzing  with  discus- 
sions of  public  interest.  Conferences  and  congregations* 
of  various  denominations  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and' 
throughout  the  country  and  in  every  grade  of  society 
there  is  a  manifest  upheaval  of  no  ordinary  magnitude 
or  character.  The  whole  country  is  in  a  ferment  of 
agitation  undergoing  as  it  were  a  process  of  foaming  and 
frothing  preliminary  to  refinement  in  a  boiling 
cauldron.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  too  much- 
of  gas  and  dissipation  as  are  sometimes  unavoidable- 
in  a  period  of  transition  in  national  evolution.  There- 
is  more  of  destructive  than  of  constructive  methods  in* 
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these  diverse  movements  which   sometimes    counteract 

oo e  another  and  not  unfrequentty  tend  to  hamper    mud 

neutralize  all  of  them.  There  art-  apparently  mme 
men  busy  each  in  his  own  way  for  discovering  the 
Philosopher's  Scone  ih-in  for  patiently  ami  persi^te 
drudging  at  the  or*  f->r  th«-  true  metal.  In  thK 
of  thing*  a  temporary  and  partial  relaxation  n:i 
direction  to  supplement  the  supposed  requirements  of 
another  seems  almost  Inevitable,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  until  the  malcontents  are  made  to  realize 
that  there  is  not  only  no  anl.ai/onism  between  these 
diverse  movements,  hut  they  are  absolutely  inter- 
dependent on  one  another,  the  quarrel  between  the 
different  members  of  the  body  politic  will  not  cease 
and  the  idle  stomach  continue  to  receive  its  proper 
nourishments. 

Perhaps  it   may   be  useful   also   to   bear  in 
that    the  Congress   has   now    worked    incessantly    fop 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  a  new  generation   has    spmog 
up   to    take   the    place   of   those  whose  rank  and  file 
are  gradually  thinning  from  death,  disease  and   infirm- 
ities  of     age-      The    difference    in    the     spirit      and 
temper  of  the  two  elements  is  due  largely  to  the  differ- 
ence of  conditions  and  circumstances  in  which  fctey 
placed.     In  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  weathered 
the  storm   in    a    dark    and  dismal    night  the 
made  is  sufficiently  marked  to  inspire  them  with 
optimism  and  confidence  in  the  future ;  but  a  younger 
generation  who  have  awakened  with  the  dawning 
of  the  grey  morning  without  any  eicp^rience  of 
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night's  adventure  and  with  the  vast  immensity  of 
heaving  expanse  still  darkly  stretching  out  before 

l  them,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  equally  impressed  with 

the  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome,  the  distance 
which  has  been  covered  and  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  voyage  that  has  been  undertaken.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  perspective  accounts  in  no  small  measure 
for  the  scepticism  of  the  younger  generations  and  their 
want  of  confidence  in  the  methods  which  have  been  so 

iff  far  employed  by  their  more  experienced  elders.     In  the 

fj  race  of  life  foresight  is  no  doubt  a  great  virtue;  but 

the  habit  of  intently  looking  too  much  ahead  regard- 
less of  the  obstacles  that  lie  immediately  in  front  of 

!*'  one's  steps,  is  the  surest  way  of  courting  a  disastrous 

|j;  fall. 

1 2  People  are  not  also  wanting  who  unable  to  bear 

|j|  the  strain    of  the   fight   as  well  as     of  the  immense 

I  fl\  sacrifices  it  necessarily  involves,  seek  repose  in  quietly 

taking  a  defeat  and  to  cover  their  own  weakness  dilate 
on  the  utter  futility  of  political  agitation  in  a  subject 
country*  These  people  are  generally  too  precise  in 
their  vision  to  waste  their  energies  in  the  vain  pursuit 
of  unattainable  objects  and  are  always  ready  to  dissuade 
others  from  doing  so.  They  seem  to  know  more  of  the 
future  than  of  either  the  past  or  the  present  and  in 
their  innate  love  for  the  original,  are  always  busy  pres- 
cribing their  own  patents  for  the  treatment  of  the 
situation.  They  apparently  forget  that  an  nphill 
ascent  is  always  a  tedious  and  weary  task,  and  that  the 
higher  one  ascends  the  greater  becomes  the  exhaustion 
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and  the  slower  the  progress.  As  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning,  so  in  practical  politics  there  can  be  no  arti- 
ficial lift  to  carry  up  a  people  to  its  destination  by  a 
mere  switch  of  the  button. 

Apart  from  all   natural  causes  this  temporary  de- 
pression may  be  referred  to  some  other  sources.     There 
are  several  classes  of  critics  who,  in  spite  of  their  best 
intentions,  have  indirectly   contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  growth  of  this  depression.     Some   of  them    have 
preferred  to   attack  the   Congress   from   the  flank  and 
the  rear,  the  frontal   attack  delivered   by  th.e  Anglo- 
Indian  community  having  been  successfully  repulsed* 
They  apparently   forget   that   by   so  doing  they   are 
indirectly  playing  in  the  hands  of  their  adversaries. 
It  has  almost  grown  into  a  fashion  with  some  of  these 
critics  to  indulge  in  a  flow  of  correspondence  through 
the  columns  of  the  press  on  the  eve  of  every  session  of 
the  Congress  earnestly  appealing  to  the   "  leaders  "  to 
remove  all  "  sources   of  irritation  *'  and   to   make  it 
possible,  as  they  say,  "  for  all   classes  and  parties  to 
meet  and  join  hands  once  again  on   the  Congress  plat- 
form."    What  those  sources  of  irritation  are,  nobody 
however  chooses  expressly  to   state,  although  a  vague 
reference  is  invariably  made  to  the  Surat  incident,  as 
well  as   to  the  thrice-told  tale   of  the  *4  Convention 
Congress."    There   is,  of  course,   no  doubt   as  to  the 
honesty  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  intention  of  thase 
erifcics  ;  but  if  half  the  number  of  people  who  seem 
never  tired  of  indulging  in  these  cants  either  in  publio 
»*  private  life  had  actually  rejoined  the  Coagreis> 
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tions  at  the  S.ss.on 

ttat  they  have  passea  only 


„  Couvent.ioa 
whatever 


that  may  meav.     B 

setting  out  for  the  A"*hat)lVJ  /  perfectly  clear  that 
delegates,  at  all  events,  »*;  £^^ti<m  the 
^  would  solidly  ^-  whatever  ^^  ^ 

Mention  -f  a^luse  afc  the  next  Session 
the  judgment  of  the  ^  earnes%  reque8t- 

o£  the  Congress,  and  ti^«r  g^  ^  ^.^ 
ed  their  colleagues  to  att-dt  well.known  fchat 

strength  ^  «-y  ^^  ftey  losfc  only  by  a 

afe  the  meetmg  o£  the   Co  ^  ^  ^.^  ^ 
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•shot,  which   they  have   since  wasted,    usefully  saved, 
Then  in  spite  of  the  initial  nervousness  of  some  of  the 
provinces  the  creed   and  the  constitution   provided  by 
the  Convention   ha?e    Ultimately   passed    through   the 
Congress,  call  it  "Convention  Congress"  or  whatever 
-yon  choose.     They  could    net  have  been   submitted  to 
another  bear-garden  without  running  the  risk  of  demo- 
lishing the  Congress  altogether.     Besides,  what  practi- 
cal difference  would  it  have  made  in  the  situation  even 
if  such  a  risky  experiment  could  have  been  successfully 
carried  out?     Do  the  non-Cocventionists  mean  to  sug- 
gest, that   ib  would  have  bees   wiser  for    their  friends, 
even  if  they  agreed    with  them  in    some  of  the  issues 
raised,  to  have  seceded  frora  the  Congress  because  the 
majority  did  not   concede  to  their   views  and   thereby 
obviously  wrecked  an  organisation  which  was  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  a  generation  and  for  which  such  enor- 
mous   sacrifices   had    been    made  ?     It    is    presumed 
that  no  sane  man  who  has  the  country's  cause  at  heart 
would  have  approved  of  such  a  course.     What  then  in 
the  name  of  good  sense  and  patriotism  is  the  objection 
to  join  the   Congress  BOW.  on  the   score  of   old    sor^s 
which  have   practically  been    healed  up,  the  cicatrices 
only  remaining  to   remind  the   combatants  of   a  past 
conflict  of  opinions  ?     Such   conflicts    are    sometimes 
unavoidable  even  iu  a  well- governed  family,  and  must 
they. eternally  rankle  in  the  breast  of  those  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  fight  out  a  great  common  cause  ? 
If  the  non-Conventionists  are  truly   inspired    by  a  pa- 
triotic impulse,   as  some  of  them  unquestionably  are, 
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there   seem  to   be   BO   insurmountable   difficulties   m 
making  up   their  sentimental    differences   and   bodily 
returning   to   the   common    fold   for   the  purpose   of 
strengthening  a  common  cause.     If  it  has  been  possi- 
ble for  the  Ulstermen  and  the  Irish  Nationalists  to  sign 
a  truce  to  a    civil  war   at   their   country's   call,  surely 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  for  the  Moderates  and  Ex- 
tremists of  the  Indian  Nationalists  Party  to  bury  their 
petty  domestic   quarrels  and  re-unite   on   a   common 
platform.     A  rappwachement  may  easily  be  made  by 
mutual  surrender  of  some   fanciful  positions  on  either 
side,  unless  these  positions  are  sought  to  be  maintained 
as  a  mere  pretext  for  carrying  on  a  suicidal  controversy. 
In  practical  politics  in  every  country  and  under  every 
popular  constitution  it  must   always  be  a  question-  of 
majority  as  well  as  of  expediency,  and  where  differences 
arise  the  policy  must  be  one  of  give-and-take.     Where 
there  is  a  practical  agreement  in  aim  and  object,  a  mere 
difference  in  procedure  ought  not  to  divide  those  whose 
unity  is   their  only   strength.     "A  man's   principles  are 
•no  doubt   his  religion ;  but  it   were  well   to  remember 
•that  principles,  like  religion,  carried  to  excess  are  some- 
times apt  to  degenerate  into  bigotry  and   fanaticism* 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  fighting  for  principles;  but 
it  seems  allowable,  even  without  going  the  actual  length 
of  saying   with  the  shrewd  French  philosopher,   that 
pryudices  and  principles  are  sometimes  merely  inter- 
changeable terms  in   controversies   between   parties  of 
opposite  views,  to  point  out  that  even  in  the  case  of 
„  people  more   favourably  circumstanced  than  ourselves 
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accepted  principles  have  not  unoften  to  conform  them* 
selves  to  practice  and  expediency  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  situation. 

Then  as  regards  the  contemptuous  expression 
1  Convention  Congress,"  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Congress  must  know  that  it  had  its  being 
in  a  Convention  and  that  the  Constitution  of  1908  was 
not  an  innovation,  but  only  a  repetition  and  amplifica- 
tion of  the  original  Constitution  with  which  it  was 
started  in  1885.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  early 
in  1885  a  Union  was  established  by  a  dozen  leading 
people  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  National 
Union,  and  it  was  this  National  Union  which  called 
the  Indian  National  Congress  into  existence  with  the 
following  express  declaration  of  its  object  and  its 
method,  viz: — (1)  That  "unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown  shall  be  the  keynote  of  the  institution,'* 
and  (2)  that  "  the  Union  shall  be  prepared,  when 
necessary,  to  oppose  by  all  constitutional  methods  all 
authorities  high  or  low,  here  or  in  England,  whose  acts 
and  omissions  are  opposed  to  those  principles  of  the 
Government  of  India  as  laid  down  from  time  to  time 
by  tbe  British  Parliament  and  endorsed  by  the  British 
Sovereign."  Now  let  any  honest  critic  say  if  the  Co»- 
stitution  framed  by  the  Convention  of  1908,  after  a 
most  regrettable  incident,  was  anything  new  or  retro- 
grade in  its  character,  or  whether  those  who  had  beei* 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Congress  down  to  1908  had 
any  just  cause  to  secede  from  it  since  1908?  The 
declaration  and  subscription  to  the  creed  was  a  mere 
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matter  of  form  necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of  a  painful 
situation  a?id  adopted  with    a  view   to  ensure   the  due 
observance  of  the  Constitution.  If  that  Constitution  be  . 
accepted  in  principle,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  where  tlie 
shoe  pinches,  or  what  reasonable  objection  there  may  be 
to  signify  that  acceptance  in  writing.     The  misfortune 
is,   that  there  is  too  much  logic  in  this  country  and 
particularly  in  Bengal.     No  practical  people,  much  less 
a  subject  race,  can  afford  to  live  in  the  dreamland  of 
Utopia,  or  indulge  in  fighting  upon  bare  theories  wholly 
divorced  from  practice.     The   country  has   admittedly 
reached  a  stage  of  its  evolution,  where  all   its  strength 
and  available   resources   should    be    concentrated   and 
brought  to  bear  upon    decisions  of  issues  which  are  as 
momentous  in  their   character  as    are  the    contending 
forces  with  which    they  are    confronted    stubborn  and 
irresistible.     At  such  a  grave  situation  for  a  weak  and 
helpless  people  to  fritter  away  their  energies  in  fruitless 
controversies    and      academic    discussions    over   mere 
theories  and   procedure   seems    to   be   little  short   of 
feckless  dissipation    altogether  unworthy  of  men  who 
have  put  their  hands  into  serious  business  and  are  res- 
ponsible for   the    future  of  the   country.     It  is   high 
time  that  thase  unseemly   squabbles   were  ended  and 
as  practical  men  all  parties  in  the  country  presented  a 
solid,  united  front   sinking  all    their  differences   in  the 
Barnes  of  the  Motherland. 

There  is  another  class  of  critics  who  with  equal 
vagueness  urge  the  Congress  to  be  directed  on  "  prae- 
•tical  lines."  They  maintain  with  perfect  sincerity 
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that  the  Congress    should    now    devote  its  energies  to 
the  practical  development  of  education,  sanitation  and 
various  kinds    of    industries.     This    no    doubt  in  the 
abstract  is  a  "  counsel    of  perfection  ;  "  but   is  it    also 
practical  within     the    scope  and   capacit}^  of  the  Con- 
gress ?    These  critics  apparently    forget  that  the  Con- 
gress is  essentially    a    huge  deliberative  body  of  a  vast 
continent    which     can    and    does    formulate     ideas, 
generate  impulses  and  also  indicate  the  lines  on    which 
the  energies    and    activities    of    the    people  may  be 
directed  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.    It  can 
and  does  also  urge  upon  the  country    as    well    as  the 
Government  to  adopt     measures    which  in  its  opinion 
are  calculated  to  foster  education,  improve    sanitation 
and  develop   indigenous  industries.  But  it  has   neither 
the  means,  nor  the  organisation,    to  establish    schools, 
open    drains,   provide    water-supply  or    build    indus- 
tries, and  cannot  possibly  be  asked    to  undertake  any 
of  these  operations    throughout    the  country.     It  can, 
as  it  always  does,    enunciate    principles  and  lay    down 
lines  upon    which  the    national    energies    are    to  be 
directed  and  the    methods    by    which  they    are  to  be 
guided  and  controlled.     It  also  allows  petitions   and 
representations  to  Government ;  but  it  is  a  gross  mistake 
to  characterize  its  policy  as  mendicant.   Its   prayers  are 
all  demands  based  upon  rights  and   its  appeals   to  the 
people  are  exhortations  to  them  to  stand  on  their    own 
legs  in  defence  of  such  rights.     The  Petition  of  Rights 
is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the   British 
people,  and  the  highest  function  of  the  Congress    is  to 
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initiate  the  people  into  the  secrets  of  those  means   and 
methods  by  which  that  people  has  acquired  its   valued 
rights  of    free    citizenship.     The  Congress    is  a  great 
school  for  the  national  education  of  the  people   and  its- 
practicability  can  no  more  be  questioned  than  those  of 
the    other    educational    institutions    in      the    coun- 
try.    But      beyond     these,    what      practical      mea- 
sures     are      actually       open       to      the      Congress 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.     Even  in  politics    the  Con- 
grass  can  only    formulate    the    legitimate   rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people    and  press   for  the  removal  of 
their  grievances  and    disabilities.     The    Congress  is  a* 
great  force-centre    where    the    united    intellect    and 
moral   strength  of    the    country    generate  steam  and. 
give  the  impetus  necessary  to  move  the   body  politic  5. 
but  there  must  be  other  machineries  and  appliances  to 
utilise  these  forces  and  turn  them  into  proper  account. 
The  Congress  seeks    to  represent   the    entire   country 
with  its  diverse  races    and    communities,  and   beyond 
indulging  in  vague  generalities  and   vaguer   platitudes- 
no  one  has  yet  suggested  how  it    may    be  possible  foir 
such  an  organisation    to    go  into  practical    details  for* 
working    out    sanitary,     educational     or     industrial 
reforms   applicable  to  each  particular    community  or* 
province.     Perhaps  an  attempt  in  that  direction,  evera 
if  it  were  possible,  would  only  lead  to  a  disintegration 
of  the  units  which  the  Congress  has  so  far  laboured    -to 
combine.     After  all,  if  those  who   find   fault  with 
Congress   as  not  being  practical  were  to  cease  firing 
a  long  range  and  come  to  close  quarters  with  a  view 
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associate  themselves  with  it  .and  submit  any  practical 
scheme  of  work  suited  to  its  constitution,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  receive  a  patient  hearing 
and  respectful  consideration. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  critics  of  the  Con- 
gress who  would  kick  the  ladder  behind  them.  They 
seem  to  fancy  that  if  the  Congress  had  any  use,  it  was 
for  their  individual  or  class  advancement  and  when 
that  is  satisfied,  it  has  no  more  claim  to  its  earthly 
existence.  Most  of  these  arm-chair- critics  come  from 
the  official  rank  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Congress, 
but  seem  to  have  the  largest  claim  to  its  services.  Outside 
the  official  circle  these  critics  are  mostly  like  the  cynic 
Diogenes  walking  in  broad  daylight  with  the  lamp  of 
their  own  unerring  intellect  in  the  vain  quest  of  a 
single  capable  man  in  the  country.  They  have  neither 
the  sincerity  nor  the  earnestness  of  the  other  two 
classes  of  critics  and  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  indulge  in  tirades  and  raphsodies  which, 
are  as  inflated  as  tfyey  are  violent  and 
sweeping  in  tfreir  denunciations.  They  represent 
the  destructive  and  not  the  constructive  element  of 
society  ;  and  not  having  taken  any  part  in  building  it 
up,  they  are  for  the  most  part  for  demolishing  the 
Congress  altogether.  In  their  impotent  vanity  and 
conceit  these  cynics  regard  the  Congress  as  perfectly 
"  useless  "  and  "  almost  unnoticeable  "  and  denounce 
the  Indian  leaders  as  "  no  politicians,"  but  as  mere 
"mimic  actors  on  the  political  stage."  They  would  take 
exception  even  to  Mr.  Montagu  or  Mr.  Asqtaitb, 
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denominating    them    as  i;  bad  politicians,"  for  to  be  a 
"  bad  politician  "one   nnust  first  of  all    be  "  a  politi- 
cian." Erostratus  acquired  a  lasting  notoriety  by  burning 
the  temple  of  Ephesus  on  the   birthday  of    Alexander 
the  Great  and  all    incendiaries    may  well    imitate  the 
example  of    their  prototype  to    leave    their    names  in 
history.     Sharp  criticism  of  notable  men  and  measures 
Is  no  doubt  one  of  the  cheapest  methods  for    mediocre 
intelligence  getting    into    prominent  notice  ;  but  such 
wild  effusions    as  those    above  noticed    can,    serve  no 
other  useful  purpose  than  that  of  a  hawker's  advertise- 
ment.    It  seems  high   time    that    these  flarnbuoyant 
critics  were  disabused  of  the  impression,  which    was  at 
one  time  rather    too  common    in  this    country,    that 
such  advertisements    also    pay.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
neatly  disposed  of  these    traducers    of  the  Congress  in 
Ms  own  trenchant  style.     In  his  "  Problems    of   Great 
Britain  "  that    shrewd    statesman    observes  : — "  Argu- 
ment upon  the  matter  is  to  be  desired   and  not   invec- 
tive, and  there  is  so    much,   reason    to   think  that  the 
Congress  movement    really    represents    the  cultivated 
intelligence  of  the    country   that  those  who  ridicule  it 
do  harm  to  the    imperial    interest    of  Great    Britain, 
bitterly  wounding  and  alienating  men  who  are  justified 
in  what  they  do,  who  do  it  in  reasonable  and    cautious 
form  and  who    ought    to  be   conciliated  by  being  met 
half-way.     The    official    class   themselves  admit,  that 
many  of  the  natives  who  attack  the  Gongress  do    so  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  their  British*  rulers 
push  their  claims  for  decorations" 
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JSrow,    whatever   these    various    classes 
may    or    may    not    say,    it    ^eros    as    useless,     as 
it    is    harmful,    to    disguise    the    fact,    that     there 
has    come    some    sort    of    depression    in    the   coun- 
try   which    is    necessarily    reflected    in   its    national 
assembly.  The  faulfc    is  not  in  the    shadow,  but  in  the 
substance    behind    it.     Whether    it    be    due    to  the 
despicable  tyranny  exercised  by  the  dastardly  proceed- 
ings of  a    few    gangs    of  unhinged  fanatics,  or  the  re- 
sult of  unremitted  hammerings  of  a  series  of  repressive 
measures  unknown  in  this  country   even     in    the  dark 
days  of  the  Mutiny,    the    popular    mind    has    visibly 
received  a  rude  shock  from  which  it  is   bound    to  take 
some  time  to  recover.     The  bureaucracy    may    rejoice 
over  this  set-back  ;  but  it   cannot   fail  to    create  some 
anxiety  in  the    minds  of    responsible  statesmen.  For, 
the  normal  growth  of  a  people  cannot  be   stunted    with 
impunity  by  any   violent    artificial    process,  and  when 
under  any  abnormal  pressure    national  life  begins    to 
stagnate,  the  forces  of  disorder  must  gain  strength  and 
become  rampant  in  society.  It  is  a   dangerous    experi- 
ment which  has  had  its  fair  trial  in  almost  all  despotic 
governments,  whether    in    ancient   or    modern  times, 
and  invariably  ended    in  disastrous    results.  It  is  not 
the  Congress    alone  that   is  likely  to    suffer    by   this 
inanition,  but  the  general  state  also  stands   the    immi- 
nent risk  of  falling  into  a  deadly   relapse.     As   for  the 
Congress  itself,  it    has  to  be    borne  in    mind  that  the 
rank  of  its  veterans  must  be  thinning  away  every 
from  death,  illness  and  infirmities  of  age  ;  while 
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of  its  best  members  are  occasionally  taken  away  to  the 
services ;  but  fresh  recruits    are  neither    so  adequate, 
nor  sufficiently  strong  to  supply  their  deficiency.  It  is 
almost  the  same  old  familiar  faces  that  are  seen  on  the 
Congress    platform    every    year.  Politics    is  a  science 
which  requires  careful  study,  deep  thought  and   strong 
practical  common  sense.     It    embraces    a  much  larger 
area  than  any  other  practical   science  and    commands 
a  keener  insight    and    broader   vision  of  the  social  as 
well  as  economic  condition  of  a  people.  In  fact,   as  the 
Lord   Mayor    of  London    once    felicitously   observed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  life  where  politics  does  not 
in  one  shape  or  another  play  an  important  part.    Then 
with  a  people  circumstanced    like    ourselves   progress 
must  necessarily  be    slow    and  inadequate,  and  conse- 
quently there  must    be    sufficient    asset    of  patriotic 
impulse  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice    to    counterbalance 
all  our  losses,  defeats    and    disappointments.    It  is  for 
our  young  men  to  study  soberly  the  political  as  well  as; 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country,  to  indulge   less 
in  platitudes  and  to  have  greater  faith   and  confidence 
in  their  leaders.     A  spirit    of    honest  enquiry  is  good, 
but  a  tendency  towards  hair-splitting   arguments   is  a 
positive  evil.     Original  ideas  in  this  world  are   not  sd 
plentiful  as  blackberries,    so   that   any  one  who  passes! 
by  may  pick  them  up.     No  one   deprecates  fair    critij 
cism,  but  captious    criticism    is    a  kind  of  dissipation 
which  weakens  the  intellect  and  inebriates   the    mind, 
Besides,  it   cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  thaj 
in  depreciating    great    men   and    measures   we  maj 
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sometimes  unconsciously  indulge  in  arguments  simply 
to  cover  our  own  incapacity  to  follow  them,  or  as  a 
pretext  for  our  inability  to  make  necessary  sacrifices. 
Every  generation  has  its  common  succession*  of  rights 
and  responsibilities,  and  no  generation  can  therefore 
safely  indulge  in  intellectual  profligacy  without  serious 
prejudice  to  the  general  estate  and  ultimate  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  to  its  posterity.  There  are  no  doubt 
almosb  irresistible  moments  of  depression  in  the  life  of 
a  nation  as  of  an  individual ;  but  it  is  also  as  true 
of  the  individual  as  of  the  nation,  that  the 
•correct  test  of  its  strength  does  not  consist  in  never 
falling,  but  in  rising  every  time  it  falls.  As  this 
•depression  often  proceeds  from  physical  as  well  as 
mental  and  moral  exhaustion,  a  rising  people  should 
be  the  quickest  in  shaking  it  off  lest  it  might  supervene 
in  a  collapse.  The  means  by  which  the  national  life 
may  be  cured  of  its  present  depression  and  galvanized 
into  fresh  activities  may  be  considered  separately. 
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became  more  and  more  acute  with  the  inauguration  of 
still  more  drastic  repressive  measures  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Minto  and  the  appearance  of  anarchy 
and  lawlessness    in  the  country,    the   people  and   the 
Government  were  almost  at  the  parting    of  their  ways 
and    the  Congress   found    itself    placed    between    the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea.     It,  however,  sat  tight  at  the 
helm  steering   clear    of  all    shoals    and    sands   until 
superior  British  statesmanship  was  roused  to  a  sense  ol 
the  impending  danger  when  at  last  there  appeared  lik< 
a  silver  lining  in  the  threatening  cloud    the  reforn 
scheme  of  Lord  Morley,  which  marked  the  first  mile 
post  in  the  fourth  stage    of  the  progress  of  the  nation* 
movement.     From    1908  starts    a  new  chapter   in  th 
history  of  the  Congress.     The   reform   of  the  Counci 
was  not  however  altogether  a  voluntary  concession,  ar 
as  it  was  practically  wrung  from  Government  it  nature 
ly  lacked  that  generous  and  ungrudging   support  fro 
the  local  authorities  which  alone   could  have   ensnr 
its  full   measure  of  success    and   secured   an  adequ* 
appreciation  of  its  benefits  from  the  people.     It  } 
been  truly  said  that  even    "rich  gifts    wax  poor   wl 
givers  prove  unkind."     Ever  since  then   the  policy 
Government; lias  been  one  of  oscillation   swinging   i 
ward  and  backward  and  attempting  to  treat  the  situal 
as  it   were    with   alternate   dozes   of  concession   \ 
repression — a  curious  application  of  heat  and  cold  a1 
a  Turkish   bath.     That   is   the   stage   at   which  j 
movement  has   arrived   after  thirty  years  of  pal 
labour.     The  duty  of  the  Congress   at  this  junctni 
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neither  to  fall  back,  nor  to  relax  its  energies ;  but  to 
push  forward  with  renewed  zeal  and  earnestness  to 
arrest  this  vacc illation,  of  Government  which  once  re- 
moved it  is  bound  to  maintain  a  steady  coarse  of 
uniform  progress. 

Whether  the  success  so  far  attained  by  the  Congress 
be  regarded    as  either   gratifying    or  disappointing,   it 
must  be  fairly   conceded  that  the  great  task  of  nation- 
building  in  which  it  is  engaged  has  been  fairly  started. 
It  cannot   be   gainsaid,    that    if  its  progress   has  been, 
slow  and   tedious,  it  has    so  far    fairly    succeeded  in 
collecting  men  and  materials,,  laying  out  a  proper  plan 
and    in  digging    out   a    concrete    foundation    for   the 
superstructure.     It  would  be  as  grievous  a  mistake  ,  to 
regard   its  past    labours   as  a  wholesale   failure,    as  to 
count  the  few  outpost  skirmishes  it  has  won  aa  complete 
victories.     With  the  reform   of  the  councils  it  may  be 
said  to  have  only   driven   the  thin    end  of  the   wedge, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  its  members,   however   exhausted 
they  may  feel  themselves,  to  screw  up  all  their  strength 
and  strike  ever  more  vigorously  than  before  if  all  their 
past   labours   are  not   to  be  thrown   away.     With    the 
changed  situation  its  plan  of  action   must  however   be 
somewhat  modified  to  meet  its  altered  condition.     The 
old  desultory  method  of  the  Congress  was  wot   without 
its  use ;  but  it  has  done  its  work  for  the  preliminary 
stage  of  its  operation  by  rallying  the  people   under  a 
common  standard  and  mobilizing   them  for  a  regular 
campaign.     It    is   now   time    for  the    movement  fai 
organize   and   direct  the  forces  it  has   created  to  a 
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regular  and  systematic  coarse  of  action  continuous  in 
its  nature,  persistent  in  its  character,  and  vigorous  in  its 
policy.  It  has  now  got  to  create  fresh  enthusiasm  for 
its  new  operations  and  to  galvanize  itself  for  its  future 
activities.  The  Congress  must,  therefore,  be  now  re- 
organized on  a  permanent  and  substantial  working 
basis.  Its  annual  session  must  no  doubt  be  maintained ; 
but  it  should  only  be  in  the  nature  of  an  anniversary 
where  it  will  review  its  year's  work,  take  measure  of 
the  distance  it  has  covered  and  then  provide  for  the 
next  stage  of  its  advance.  As  at  present  carried  on 
the  annual  session  practically  constitutes  its  sole  exist- 
ence. The  All-India  Congress  Committee  is  no  doubt 
a  very  useful  organization  ;  but  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  constitution  it  is  adapted  only  to  the  requirements 
of  a  purely  deliberative  assembly  without  however  an 
efficient  executive  agency  behind  it.  That  Committee 
can  take  no  initiative,  carry  out  no  programme  of 
action  and  discharge  no  function  besides  that  of  doing 
the  work  of  a  post  office  throughout  the  year  and,  if 
required  ultimately,  selecting  a  president  for  the 
Congress.  But  such  a  constitution  is  no  longer  per- 
missible at  the  present  stage  of  the  national  movement.. 
If  the  Congress  is  to  make  further  progress  and  fulfil 
its  mission,  it  must  now  be  provided  with  a  strong 
-Executive  Council  with  a  fixed  headquarter  and  an 
efficient  staff  regularly  and  systematically  working  out 
its  programme  all  the  year  round.  From  an  annual 
effervescent  display  the  Congress  should  now  be  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  living  organization  constantly 
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at  work  and  perpetually  in  session.  The  Congress  has 
already  got  a  complete  network  of  territorial  organi- 
zations in  the  Provincial  Committees  and  the  District 
and  Taluka  Associations  established  in  all  the  provinces 
and  throughout  the  country.  Most  of  these  have 
relapsed  into  a  moribund  condition,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  they  were  again  galvanized  and  once  more  p.ufc 
into  active  operation  to  further  the  work  of  the  Congress- 
The  annual  session  of  the  Congress  having  formulated 
its  programme  of  action,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
proposed  Council  or  Committee,  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  designated,  to  give  effect  to  this  programme  by 
moving  from  time  to  time  both  the  Government  as  well 
as  Parliament,  by  organizing  agitations  whenever  neces- 
sary, both  here  as  we-ll  as  in  England  with  the  help 
of  its  established  agencies,  by  publishing  tracts  and 
leaflets  circulated  broadcast  among  the  mass  not  only 
on  matters  political,  bat  also  bearing  on  social,  educa- 
tional, economic  as  well  as  sanitary  improvements  of 
the  country,  by  establishing  a  regular  mission,  for  the 
spread  of  the  Congress  propaganda  and  by  adopting 
such  other  means  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
found  best  calculated  to  farther  the  cause  of  national 
development  in  all  directions.  Having  the  foregoing 
observations  in  view,  the  following  practical  suggestions 
may  be  made  for  a  fresh  re,vision  of  the  Congress 
organization.  There  is  no  claim  to  any  originality 
for  any  of  these  suggestions ;  nor  is  perhaps  much  of 
originality  needed  for  an  organization  which  has  stoo^l 
the  test  of  nearly  thirty  years'  experience. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  In  an  earlier  chapter 
that  much  of  the  lost  enthusiasm  for  the  movement  is 
attributed  by  a  section  of  the  people  to  the  hard-and- 
fast  constitution  provided  for  it  by  the  Convention 
of  1908.  Whether  such  an  assumption  is  correct,  or 
how  far  a  relaxation  of  this  constitution  is  likely  to 
conduce  to  a  substantial  improvement  of  the  situation, 
is  a  point  on  which  there  is  ample  divergence  of 
opinion.  For,  while  the  non-Gonventionists  still  main- 
tain that  their  secession  from  the  cause  is  due  to  that 
constitution,  the  bulk  of  the  nationalist  party  hold  that 
the  constitution  was  necessitated  by  a  wave  of  reaction 
which,  had  already  set  in  to  wreck  the  movement  and 
which  has  not  as  yet  fully  spent  itself.  Whether  the 
Convention  was  really  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the 
waning  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  is  a  perfect- 
ly unprofitable  discussion  in  which  no  one  need  now 
indulge.  Those  who  lightly  indulge  in  threats  that 
tmless  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Congress  are 
modified  the  movement  is  s:  destined  to  die  a  natural 
death/*  ought  to  remember  that  there  are  those  who 
m»  not  sornnch  afraid  of  a  natural  death  as  of  a 
death  for  the  movement.  However  there  seems 
to  Ime  arisen  during  the  last  few  years  a  genuine 
desibe  fir  *  t^pfwx»db»^  between  the  two  parties. 
Hiere  seems  to  'be  no  longer  aey  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  main  article  of  the  constitution  commonly 
called  tim  «rf  ife©  Cfesgrass.  The  point  of  dlffer- 

ence  now  fca  Ha  only   in  certain   roles    which 
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pressed  for  a  further  modification  to  meet  the  scruples 
of  the  Separatists.  The  first  of  these  objections  refers 
to  the  subscription  to  the  creed  and  the  second  to  the 
electorates  of  the  Congress.  The  first  is  DO  doubt  a 
purely  sentimental  objection,  since  the  creed  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  perfectly  legitimate  and 
unquestionable.  But  here  the  wishes  of  the  non- 
Convention  ists  can  easily  be  met  by  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  any  one  accepting  a  delegation  to  the 
Congress  shall  be  deemed  to  have  subscribed  to  the 
constitution  in  all  its  details.  There  seems  to  be  no 
charm  iu  a  pern  and  ink  signature  unless  there  is 
sufficient  guarantee  in  the  personal  honesty  and 
character  of  a  delegate ;  for,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
prevent  a  delegate  from  signing  a  declaration  on  the 
back  of  a  six-inch  piece  of  printed  form  and  then  after 
securing  his  admission  into  the  pandal  treat  it  as 
a  scrap  of  paper  used  only  as  a  passport.  The  real 
check,  however*  seems  to  lie  in  the  electorates,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  safeguarded  by  the  rules  which  limit  the 
franchise  to  recognized  associations  and  public  meet- 
ings organized  at  the  instance  of  such  associations. 
This  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  election  of 
everybody  who  is  anybody  in  the  country  honestly 
to  associate  himself  with  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress.  To  ensure  a  proper  observance  of  the  last 
clause  of  thin  rule  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
convening  of  such  public  meetings  compulsory  on  the 
requisition  of  certain  number  of  residents  within  a 
certain  area,  provided  that  not  more*  than  one  such 
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meeting  shall  be  held  for  any  such  area  and  not  more 
than  a  fixed  number  of  delegates  shall  be  elected  at 
such  a  meeting.  To  throw  open  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  every  association  or  any  kind  of  public  meeting 
might  not  only  expose  the  organization  to  further  dis- 
memberment, but  would  evidently  take  away  much  from 
the  weight  of  its  representative  character.  Anyhow  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  spirit  of  mutual  concession  on  both 
sides,  a  re- union  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  difficult  at 
the  present  stage,  and  it  is  a  consummation  which  is 
-devoutly  to  be  wished  for  at  an  early  date.  The 
material  gain  of  such  a  step  may  not  ultimately  prove 
to  be  very  marked,  but  the  moral  gain  will  undoubtedly 
be  quite  considerable. 

Another  point  which  deserves  earnest  attention  of 
the  Congress  is  the  development  of  its  strength  in 
another  direction.  It  must  have  occurred  to  every 
thoughtful  observer  of  the  situation  thab  the  bulk  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  in  the  country  have  largely 
suffered  a  most  deplorable  relapse  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  national  movement.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
movement  they  were  inspired  as  any  other  community 
with  a  remarkable  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the 
-common  cause.  Maharajah  Sir  Luchmeswar  Singh 
Bahadur  of  Durbhanga,  the  princely  houses  of  Paik- 
parah,  Bhukailash,  Sova- Bazar  and  Utterparah,  the 
Maharajah  of  Natore,  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
historic  Rani  Bhavani,  Maharajah  Suryakanth  Acharyee 
Bahadur  of  Hymen  singh  and  Maharajah  Manindra 
•Chandra  Nandi  of  Cossimbazar  and  many  other  mag 
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nates  in  Bengal ;  Rajah  Kampal  Singh  and  tbe  scions 
of  not  a  few  of  the  other  historic  Taluqdars  of  Oudh  ; 
Sirdar  Dayal  Singh  of  the  Punjab  ;  the  Eajah  of  Ram- 
nad,  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  in  whose  territories  the 
Parsis  first  found  a  hospitable  refuge,  Rajah  Sir  T. 
Madhav  Rao  and  many  others  in  the  Southern  Presi- 
dency, and  last  not  the  least,  the  merchant  princes  of 
Bombay,  were  all  bodily  with  the  national  movement 
during  the  first  period  of  its  existence.  It  was  since 
the  Allahabad  Congress  of  1888  that  like  the  Mahome- 
dans  they  began  gradually  to  secede  from  the  move- 
ment, and  the  causes  which  led  to  their  defection  were 
very  much  similar  to  those  in  tbe  case  of  the  Mussal* 
mans.  They  were  taught  to  think  that  their  interests 
did  not  lie  in  the  popular  movement,  although  they 
were  dubbed  with  the  title  of  the  "  natural  leaders  "  of 
the  people.  The  more  astute  among  them  no  doubt 
clearly  saw  through  the  game  ;  but  there  were  other 
sinister  influences  at  work  which  in  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances they  were  unable  to  resist  though  they 
heartily  resented  them.  If  the  stories  of  some  of  these 
cas^  could  be  unearthed  and  brought  to  light,  there 
might  be  snch  a  revelation  as  would  probably  scanda- 
lize a  civilized  administration  and  compromise  not  a 
few  among  the  responsible  authorities  in  the  country. 
If  the  people  were  openly  repressed,  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy felt  not  a  little  the  pressure  of  secret  and  subtle 
coercion.  The  case  of  the  "  conduit  pipe"  which  is  so 
well-known  was  only  a  typical  illustration  of  many  such 
cases  which  have  gone  unrecorded.  Anyhow  the  bulk 
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of  this  important  community    have  Fallen  hack,  and  it 
should  be   the   earnest   endeavour   of  Congressmen  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  recovering  their   powerful 
help  and   co-operation.     These  fortunate  possessors  of 
wealth  and  influence  ought  al«o  to  remember  that  in  a 
country  where  happily  there  neither  in  nor  can  be  a 
permanent  hereditary  aristocracy  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  establish  after  the  Western  model  an  artificial 
claim  by  themselves  is  a  delusion  and  8  snare.     Their 
legitimate  position  is  at  the  head  of  the  people  from 
whose  rank  they  rise  a*id  into  whose  rank  they  fallt 
and    with    whom    they    are    indissolubly    linked     in 
blood  and    society,     With    all    its   defects    there    is 
m  the  mechanism  of   Indian    social    organisation    a 
democratic  force  which  it  is  not   possible  even  for  the 
strongest   to    overcome.     Besides,  these  wealthy  men 
ought  gratefully    to  acknowledge   that  the  position  of 
real   power   and  authority,  to   which    they  have  been 
recently  admitted  in  the   higher  administration  of  the 
country,  they  owe   primarily  to  the   exertions  of  the 
people,  and  it  may  betu>  disparagement  to  them  to  my 
that  these   privileges,  like   the   rich    heritage  vtbich 
they   enjoy,  ar«   practically  unearned   acquisition*   for 
which  in  justice  to  themselves  and  to  the  country  they 
ought  to  make  a  fair  contribution  to  the  common  stock. 
The  material  help  rendered  by  them  as  a  class  towards 
the   beginning  of  the   movement,  is   well-known  and 
folly  recognised  ;  and  if  their  etake  in  the  country  is 
much  greater  than   those  of  others  they   cannot  fairly 
refuse  to  make  at  least  proportionate    sacrifices  for  the 
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common  cause.  They  must  have  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence of  the  insecurity  of  their  'isolated  position  arid  if  they 
want  really  to  safeguard  their  own  interests  they  must 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  people  and  abandon  their 
ostrich-like  policy.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  culture 
and  education,  and  they  must  know  the  difference  that 
exists  between  marching  in  manly  dignity  at  the  head 
of  one's  own  people  and  being  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
guilded  equipages  for  the  glorification  of  other  and 
Stronger  men  with  however  no  other  recognition  than 
that  of  a  side  glance  with  a  smile  or  an  empty  title 
for  all  the  indignities  to  which  they  are  sometimes 
subjected.  The  British  people  with  all  their  defects 
are  a  manly  race  and  nothing  is  really  more  repugnant 
to  their  ideas  and  instincts  than  cringing  servility 
and  fawning  hypocrisy, 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  movement 
stands  in  need  of  a  readjustment  and  revision  of  its 
method  of  working.  It  is  no  doabt  a  deliberative  body 
and  it  cannot  be  altogether  divested  of  its  deliberative 
character.  But  it  has  also  a  practical  side  in  which  it 
has  to  preach  its  propaganda,  educate  the  mass,  gener- 
ate fresh  enthusiasm  and  take  definite  steps  towards 
the  attainment  of  its  objects.  For  doing  all  this  in  an, 
efficient  manner  it  must  be  provided  with  a  permanent 
active  organisation  working  all  the  year  round  and 
throughout  the  country.  If  it  is  to  have  an  active 
propaganda*  it  must  have  a  permanent  mission  to  carry 
it  OB*  It  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  permanent  office 
at  a  fixed  centre  arid  a  sufficient  establi&hmenfe  regu* 
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larly  to  carry  on  its  work.     The  establishment  must  be 
paid.     Honorary  duties  lack  in  vigour  and  persistency 
and  carry  no  sense  of  responsibility  with  them.  Tt  may 
be  found   useful  to  attach   this  office   to  the  All-India 
^Congress  Committee,    which  should  have  a  responsible 
paid  executive  secretary  working  under  the    guidance 
and  control  of  the  Joint    General    Secretaries   assisted 
by  the  General  Committee.     The  Joint  General  Secre- 
taries may  be  elected  every  year  from  the   province  in 
which  the  Congress  is  to  hold  its  next  session  ;  but  the 
Executive  Secretary  must  be  a   whole-time  permanent 
officer.     From  this  office   and    under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee,  approv- 
ed tracts  and  leaflets  translated  into  the  vernacular 
languages  of  the  country  should  be  issued  and  circul- 
ated broadcast  among  the  masses  bearing  on  political, 
social,   economic,    sanitary  and  educational  problems 
engaging   the   attention    of  the  Congress   and  thereby 
a  strong  healthy  public  opinion  should  be  created  in 
the  country  on  all   the   phases  of  the  national  life. 
Much    may  be   done   through   these   publications  to 
direct    a    campaign    against    anarchism     and    other 
ucts  of  lawlessness  which  are  not  only   a  stigma  on 
the  national  character,  but   have  also  proved   serious 
impediments  to  many  a  reform  of  the   administration. 
Above  all,  there  ought  to  be  a  systematic  missionary 
work   carried    on  in  all  the   provinces  explaining  and 
impressing  upon  the  public  the  real  nature  of  the  work 
upon  which  the  Congress  is  engaged  and  upon  a  proper 
solution  of  which  the  future  destiny  of  the  country  so 
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largely  depends.  It  has  almost  grown  into  a  fashion 
among  a  certain  class  of  people  to  decry  the  art  of 
speaking.  The  cry  is  a  meaningless,  mischievous  cant. 
Word  without  action  may  no  doubt  be  useless  like 
powder  without  shot  ;  but  the  shot  is  equally  ineffec- 
tive without  the  use  of  the  powder.  Practical  politics 
cannot  be  taught  in  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools  by  mere- 
signs  and  symbols. 

This  missionary  work  cannot,  however,  safely 
be  entrusted  to  immature  and  irresponsible  agencies. 
Ife  should  be  undertaken,  at  all  events,  at  the 
outset  by  the  leaders  themselves.  Each  Provincial 
Committee  may  be  left  to  choose  or  elect  its 
own.  missionaries  with  their  jurisdictions  or  circles 
defined  and  allotted  to  them  through  which  they 
must  make  occasional  tours  holding  meetings  and 
conferences  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Con- 
gress propaganda.  If  properly  arranged  this  need  not 
very  much  interfere  with  the  ordinary  avocation  of  the 
missionaries  themselves,  while  it  is  sure  to  bring  them 
into  closer  touch  with  the  people  and  secure  for  them  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  While  our 
public  men  are  ever  so  justly  persistent  in  their  com- 
plaints against  the  aloofness  and  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  the  executive  officers  of^Grovernment,  they 
cannot  themselves  consistently  with  their  protestations 
live. in  a  state  of  splendid  isolation  from  their  own 
countrymen.  None  of  the  leaders,  not  even  the  tallest 
among  them,  should  consider  himself  above  this  work 
and  grudge  whatever  little  sacrifice  it  may  involve,  if 
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the.  fi'UTH*  which  th«*y  themselves  have  lighted  is  to  be 
kept  burning.  The  annual  session  of  the  Oon^r^sw 
should  Uuis  become  au  anniversary  of  the  movement 
at  which  the  works  done*  during  the  year  by  the  entire 
organisation  .should  «nm^  under  iwjmv  and  ih«  opera- 
tions of  the  next  year  carefully  planned  and  laid 
before  the  Country.  Without  being  guilty  of  pessinuHin 
it  Hfenis  yenobhible  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  even  more  pointedly  to  the  future  than 
to  the  present.  The  aHnetn  of  a  national  life  cannot  b« 
the  subject  of  a  free  gift  or  a  testamentary  bequest  : 
They  must  be  the  heritage  of  natural  succennion*  Every 
generation  of  a  nation  Hueemin  to  the  acquisition  of  its 
past  and,  whether  augmenting  it  with  its  own  acqui- 
sitions or  depreciating  it  by  its  own  extravagance,  in 
bound  to  transmit  it  to  the  next.  The  training  of  a 
succeeding  generation  in  alno  an  imperative  tank  in  tin*, 
work  of  nation-building  whush  cannot  be  acoomplinhed 
in  a  Hinftta  generation.  If  I-ome  wan  not  built  in  a  day, 
the  Ho  man  nation  wa«  not  built  even  in  a  century* 
Those  wko  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  structure 
in  this  country  upon  the  ahapeleHH  ruin«  of  its  departed 
glories  aod  upon  whom  the  shadow**  of  the  evening  ate 
deepening,  may  well  pause-  for  a  moment  and  nerioo^ly 
•consider  whether  they  have  iuffici«ntly  trained  tho»e 
upon  whom  their  mantle  will  shortly  fall.  Of  ootucse 
"  there  may  be  m  good  fishes  in  the  sea  as  ever  came 
out  of  it ff;  but  those  who  have  ^pent  their  life-blood 
in  the  undertaking  cannot  better  close  their  oaretsr 
than  with  a  clear  knowledge  and  confidence  that. the 
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are  leaving  the  work  to  successors  who  will  carry  on  the 
work,  mis"  it  higher  arid  if  they  cannot  themselves 
complete  it  will  at  all  events  leave  it  far  advanced  for 
those  who  will  come  after  them. 

The  next  step  in.  the  reorganization  of  the  move- 
ment must  be  directed  to  its  work  in  England.     The 
British  Parliamentary  Committee  which  after  a  brilliant 
career  has  ceased  to  exist  should  be  restored.     The 
euphimiatic  platitude  that  every  one  of  the  Six  Hun- 
dred arid  odd  members  of  the  House,  including  of  course 
Sir  J.  1)-  Rees,  was  a  member  for  India,  was  only  a  para- 
phrase of  a  sounder  and  truer  dictum  that  every  man's 
business  is  no  man's  business,  and  Congressmen  cannot 
forget  that  India  received  the  largest  amount  of  atten- 
tion  in  England  when  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
was  at  its  highest  strength,  In  a  Liberal  House  of  Com- 
mons there  are  no  doubt    apparent  difficulties    for  the 
maintenance  of  such    a    special  body  ;  but  where  both 
sides  of  the    House    can  conveniently      agree  to  treat 
India  as  being  outside  the   scope  of  party  politics,  the 
existence    of     such  a   body,    to     watch    the    special 
interests  of  India,  cannot  be  deemed   either  superfluous 
or 'anomalous.     On  the  contrary,    its   absence  is  sorely 
felt  in  this  country  when  the   Liberals   are    apparently 
disposed  to  take    long    holidays  tinder    the   spell  of  a 
nominal  improvement   of    the    situation  which    needs 
not  only  consolidation,    but    is   also  threatened  with  a 
reverse     from     underground     sapping    and    mining 
•operations  in  this  country.     In  this  as  in   every  other 
operation    at  the  main   theatre  of  the    struggle    in 
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which  the  Congress  is  engaged,  its  British  Committee  is 
its  principal  ally  and  no  sacrifice  can  be  deemed 
too  heavy  to  maintain  it  in  an  efficient  condition. 
That  Committee  ought  also  to  be  strengthened  from 
time  to  time  by  the  addition  to  its  roll  of  prominent 
Englishmen  who  evince  a  genuine  interest  in  Indian 
problems.  Sir  William  Wedderburn  who  has  so  long 
been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Committee  as  well  as  of 
the  Parliamentary  Party  and  who  has  ever  so  freely 
and  ungrudgingly  sacrificed  his  time,  energies  and 
resources  for  the  cause  of  India  would  probably  be 
only  too  glad  to  undertake  both  these  reforms  if  only 
the  Indians  themselves  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  supply  him  with  the  sinews  of  the  operations. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee  and  Mr. 
B.  C.  Dutt,  practically  settled  in  England,  proved  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  British  Committee,  and  an 
earnest  attempt  should  again  be  made  to  instal  a 
couple  of  well-posted  Indians  at  the  seat  of  power  to 
pilot  the  course  of  that  important  body.  And  lastly,  the 
paper  India  which  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  Congress  in 
England  ought  to  be  considerably  improved  and  popu- 
larized in  both  countries.  It  must  of  course  be  con- 
ducted in  England  and  by  an  Englishman  thoroughly 
conversant  with  British  politics  and  in  full  touch  with 
the  trend  of  British  public  opinion  ;  but  to  make  it 
more  interesting  and  serviceable  a  few  Indian  publi- 
cists either  as  sub-editors  or  contributors  ought  regu- 
larly to  co-operate  with  the  editor  in  purveying  Indian 
views  on  all  important  questions  and  making  its 
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columns  more  weighty  and  attractive   to   the   British 
public. 

Another  remedy,  though  of  an  adventitious  charac- 
ter, which  suggests  itself  from  some  of  the  foregoing 
observations,  refers  to  the  concentration  and  co- 
ordination of  all  the  public  movements  among  which 
all  the  national  forces  are  now  distributed.  The 
social  and  the  industrial  conferences  are  already 
closely  associated  with  the  Congress  movement.  But 
there  are  many  other  organizations  which  have  sprung- 
up  in  the  country  which  are  all  crowded  within  the 
Christmas  week  at  different  places  in  absence  of  more 
convenient  occasions.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with 
all  of  them,  the  Moslem  League  at  ail  events  should  be- 
held every  year  at  the  same  centre  and  if  possible  m 
the  same  pavilion  where  the  Congress  is  held  either  one 
successive  or  on  alternate  days.  By  this  means  not 
only  all  the  communities  may  be  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  one  another,  but  a  greater  enthusiasm 
may  be  secured  for  all  of  them.  Since  the  League  has 
already  come  into  a  line  with  the  Congress,  such  at* 
arrangement  may  not  be  at  all  difficult  if  the  leaders 
of  both  the  organizations  will  put  their  heads  together 
and  work  out  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

It  may  be  said  that    the    above  suggestions  form 
a  very  large  order;  but  large  or  small,  some  such   order 
must  be  substantially  complied  with  if  the    struggle  is- 
to  be  continued    and    further    success    achieved.    To> 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  action  which    has   for  its  object 
the  regeneration    of    a   nation    through  .«  process  of 
21 
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evolution  in  which  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces 
of  a  subject  people    have    not  only  to    be    called  out 
and  harmonized,  but  also  arrayed  against  the  colliding 
interests  of  a  powerful  dominant  rac^  is  no  light  work 
and    cannot  be  approached  with    a    light  heart.     The 
first  and  foremost  condition  of  such    a    scheme  is  that 
of  ways  and  means.     A      national    organization    must 
have  at  its  back    a      national    fund.     As  no  sustained 
movement  is  possible  without  a  well-defined    organiza- 
tion, so      no      organization      can    subsist      for  any 
length    of      time    without    the     sinews       of      war. 
If      there      is    any       depression       in      the      move- 
ment      it      is      largely    due      to    the      stagnation 
with  which  it  is  threatened  in   the  absence    of  such  an 
effective    organization,     Tt    is  DO      small    surprise  to 
many,  that  the   movement  has    not     collapsed  within 
this  sufficiently  long  period  without  a    solid    financial 
foundation    for    its  basis.     For      thirty  years    it   has 
fought  out   its    way  on    a  precarious    dole    annually 
voted  to  it  and  its    agencies,   the    tardy  realization  of 
which  has      not   a    little  hampered    its    progress.  Its 
vitality  is  no    doubt  due      to    the    intense    patriotic 
sentiment  that  has  been  its  underlying   motive    power 
ever  since    the    movement    was      started ;  but    even 
patriotism  requires  a  healthy  nourishment  unless    it  is 
to  degenerate  into  a  spasm  of  fitful  excitement  and  then 
dieonfc  like  a  flame  fed  only  on  straw.  So  early  as  1889 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  Permanent  Congress  Fund 
and  a  sum  of  Es  59,GQO  was  voted  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  such  a  fund.     Out  of  this  a  small  sum  of  Es.  5,000 
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only  was  realized  and  deposited  with  the  Oriental  Bank 
which  was  then  considered  as  the   strongest  Exchange 
Bank  in  India.  In  the  Bombay  crisis  of  1890  the  bank 
however  went  into  liquidation  and  the  small  sum    thus 
credited    to  the  fund    was  lost-     Ever  since    then   no 
serious  attempt    has    ever    been    made  to  re-establish 
this  fund,  and  the  undignified  spectacle  of    one    of  the 
leaders  at  every  session    stretching    out    hi«   beggarly 
*4  BrRrnlmneal  hand  "  and  the  Congress  going  out    hat 
in  hand  for  a  precarious  subsistence  allowance    towards 
the  maintenance   of  its     British  agency  and  its  office 
establishment  has    contributed      not    a    little  to   the 
bitter  sarcasm  of  its  critics,  ae  much  as  to  the  mortifi- 
cation and    discouragement    of    its    supporters.     The 
messages  of  Sir  William  Wedderburn  alternately  coax- 
ing and  threatening  for  financial  help  every  year  for  the 
work  of  the  British  Committee  seem  to   have  lost  their 
sting,  and  the  whole  business  is  carried  on  perfunctorily 
in  an  atmosphere      of  uncertainty  and    despondency; 
Complaints  are  often  heard  that  the  -British  Committee 
is  no  longer  as  efficient    as  it   used  to  be.     But  whose 
fault  is  it  if    it  has    really  fallen    off  from  its  pristine 
vigour  and  energy  ?    It  has  certainly  not    deteriorated 
either  in  form  or   substance.     Its    weakness  lies  in  its 
financial  embarrassment  created  by  our  own  inability  to 
regularly  meet      its  requirements    for    useful    action. 
It  is  a  bad  policy  to  try    to  cover  one's      own  failings 
by  throwing  dirt    upon    others*     It  cannot  be  dfciiieil 
that  although  the  Congress    has    many  critics,  it  fe  at 
maintained    only    by    the   devotion 
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sacrifice  of  a  small      band  of  its   supporters,  who  have 
always  borne  the  brunt    of    the  action,      and  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  its  loudest    detractors  are  to  be  found 
generally  among  those  who  have    been   least  disposed 
to  make  any  sacrifice      in  its  cause    and  at    the  same 
time  most  exacting  in  their    demands   for   its  account. 
If  the  members    of    the  Congress    seriously    mean,  as 
they  no  doubt    mean,    to   carry    on  its  work  and  not 
'  throw  away  the    immense    labour    and   sacrifice  of  an 
entire  generation,    they  should    lose  no  more  time  in 
providing  it  with  a    permanent    working   organization 
and  investing      it    with    a      solid    permanent    fund 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  before  it  efficiently    and 
in  a  thoroughly  methodical  and  business-like  manner^ 
The  work    before    the    Congress  is  much  stiffer  than 
its  work  in  the  past,  and  its    present  equipment  must 
necessarily    be    of    a    nfore    efficient  and  substantial 
character.     If   the    Congress    has    so   far  successfully 
carried  on  a  guerilla  campaign  it  has  now  arrived    at  a 
stage  where  it  must  be  prepared  to  fight  the  real  issue- 
involved  in  the  struggle  at  close  quarters,  and  for    this 
BO  sacrifice  in  money  or  energy  can  be  too  great.    In  a 
country  where  fabulous    sums    are   still  available  for  a 
memorial  hall,  or  a  ceremonial    demonstration,    surely 
a  decent    contribution      for    the     emancipation    of  a 
nation  ought  not      to  be  so    difficult  a    task  as  to  be 
beyond  the  capacity  of .  genuine  patriotic    self-sacrifice. 
Ifc  would  be  a  stigma  and    a  reproach   on  our  national 
character    and    a    sad    commentary    on  our  patriotic 
fervour  if  after  having    advanced    so  far  the  national 
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energy  were  to  break  down  at  this  supreme  moment 
with  all  the  sacrifices  made,  grounds  gained  and  the 
prospects  opened  lost  for  ever. 


H 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  KECONHTRIICTION  OF  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

r'AVINO  so  far  cursorily  dealt  with  the  pagt  career 

of  the  national  movement  and  glanced  over  its 
present   condition,  a  brief  survey  of  the  difficult  task 
which   awaits  its   future   labour«  may  not  be  deemed 
altogether  out  of  place.     Following  the  question  of  the 
reorganisation   of  the  Congress,  there  is   another  very 
serioue  question  which  must  sooner  or  later  press  itself 
upon  the  closest  attention  of  its  members :    It  is  the 
question  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  which  is  vested 
the  actual  internal  administration  of  the  country*     The 
Congress  has  so  long  discuRsed  the  questions  of  simul- 
taneous examinations  for  the  recruitment  of  that  service, 
its  age-limit,  and'! the   comparative  importance   of  the 
various  subjects  of  that  examination    from  the   Indian 
point  of  view.    But  these  are  all  side  issues  forming,  as 
it  were,  the  mere  fringes  of  the  real  crux  of  the  ease, 
which,  divested  of  all   shuffling   and  circumlocution, 
resolves  into  the  plain   question ,-~l8  the  Indian   Civil 
Service,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  be  the  permanent 
basis  of  the  Indian  administration,  or  whether  the  time 
M  has  not   long    arrived  when    that  service    should    be 

thoroughly  overhauled  and  reconstructed  not  only  with 
reference  to  its  own  defects,  but  also  in  the  light  of  the 
vast  changes  which  the  country  has  undergone  and  the 
enormous  difficulties  which,  have  grown  round  the 
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Indian  administration  ?  A  little  consideration  of  only 
three  of  the  moat  vital  points  upon  which  the  Congress 
hag  so  far  directed  its  main  operations  may  afford  a 
sufficient  clue  to  the  right  investigation  of  this  import- 
ant question. 

At  the  outset,  the  leaders  of  Indian  public  opinion 
appear  to  have  Btrongly  believed  that  the  real  remedy 
for  nearly  all  the   grievances   of  the  people  lay  in  the 
reform    of  the   Legislative   Councils   and  in  that  view 
their  energies  were?,  largely  directed  towards  the  expan- 
sion of  these  Councils  on  a  representative  basis.     Lord 
Cross'  reforms  of  1892,  though  it  would  be  quite  unfair 
to  characterize  them  as  mere  lollypops,  practically  turn- 
ed out  to  be  very  unsubstantial ;     while,    eighteen 
years  after,  the  very  substantial  reforms  initiated  by 
Lord  Morley,  also  met  with  a  similar  fate.     Although 
Lord   Morley   most  gratuitously  taunted  the  Indian 
public  at  the  time  with  asking  for  "the  moon,"  a 
prayer  which  they  in  their  senses  could  never  venture 
to  make   even   to  any   one   who    may    be    supposed 
to  be  nearer  that  orb,  yet  people  are  not  altogether 
wanting   in    thin  country  who  only  after  five  years' 
experiment  have  come  to  regard  his  great   reforms  of 
1910  as  no  more  than  mere  moon-shine.     The  failure 
of  these  reforms,  manacled  and  maimed  in  their  opera- 
tions by  a  Ret  of  Regulations  framed  in  this  country,  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  one  powerful  factor  which 
has  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with  in  dealing   with  any 
real  reform  of  the  Indian  administration*     That  factor 
is  the  strong,  stereotyped   Indian   bureaucracy  which 
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stands  between  the  Government  and  the  people  and  can 
always  make  or  mar  the  prospect  of  peaceful  develop* 
ment  of  the  country.  The  object  of  the  best-intentioned 
legislative  enactment  may  easily  be  defeated  by  those 
who  must  be  ultimately  entrusted  with  its  practical 
application,  and  so  the  most  generous  measure  of  the 
British  Parliament  granted  after  full  half  a  century  of 
€ool  and  collected  deliberation  has  been  allowed  to  be 
practically  stranded  on  the  bed-rock  of  bureaucratic 
opposition  in  India.  The  Councils,  upon  which  the 
people  built  their  hopes  and  pinned  their  faith,  have 
been  reformed  and  the  popular  representatives  in  much 
larger  numbers  armed  with  powers  of  interpellation,  as 
well  as  of  moving  resolutions  and  dividing  the  Councils 
upon  them ;  but  the  cry  still  is  that  these  privileges 
have  proved  quite  disappointing  if  not  altogether  illu- 
sory. The  debates  in  these  councils  still  retain  their 
academic  character,  the  results  being  generally  a  foregone 
^conclusion.  The  most  modest  prayers  of  the  represen- 
tatives are  sometimes  summarily  rejected  and  their 
most  reasonable  resolutions  treated  with  scant  courtesy 
or  consideration;  while,  with  a  highly  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  the  educated  community 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  mischievous  communal  repre- 
sentation on  the  other,  the  real  strength  of  the  non- 
official  members  of  these  Councils  has  been  reduced 
almost  to  an  irreducible  minimum. 

Again,  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  separation  of 
judicial  from  executive  functions,  although  there  was 
apparently  none  to  oppose  the  much  desired  reform, 
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while  every  one   seemed  to  be   unreservedly    in 

of  it,  a  mysterious  force  has  in  spite  of  all  the  authoi-I  |a- 

tive  promises  and  pronouncements  succeeded  in  shel  vine 

the  proposal  with  the   flimsiest  of  excuses  and  evasions 

which   cannot   deceive    even    the   most    creduloos     of 

schoolboys. 

Then  there  is  yet  another  question  of  vital  im  j>ort- 
ance  upon'which  the  Congress  has  directed  its  energies 
ever  since  its  beginning:  The  admission  of  the  cbil<ixen 
of  the  soil  into  the  higher  offices  of  the  State  having 
regard  to  their   fitness  and  capacity   for  such    appoint- 
ments.    It  would  be  uncharitable  not  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  in  recent  years    shown  a 
laudable   disposition  to  admit,  though  very    sparingly  9 
the  just  and  natural  claims  of  the  Indians  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  their  own  country.     Butt      feere 
again  the  galling    injustice    manifest  in  almost 
department  and  which  is  the  root  cause  of  the 
dissatisfaction  may  easily  be  traced  to  a  common 
from  which  mainly  flow  all  the  other   grievances  of  the 
people  and    the    unpopularity   of  the    administration. 
What  is  that    source  of  mischief    and  where    lies  the 
remedy  ?     Upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  siixuttioa, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  real  obstacle  to  all  substantial 
reforms  in  this  country  is  the   bureaucracy.     It      is  the 
same    narrow,    short-sighted   and    close-fisted     official 
hierarchy  which  crippled  Lord  Eipon's  early  mesLSimre  of 
Local  Self-Government  by  a  set  of  model  Rules,  j»«tali~ 
cally  over-riding  the  spirit  if  not  fche    letter  of  t&fee  law, 
that  has  again  successfully  defeated  Lord  Morley^s  - 
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scheme  of  national  Self-Grovernment  by  a  set  of  Kegu- 
lations  circumscribing  and  barricading  the  measure  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  almost  impotent  in  sub- 
stance though  not  in  form.  And  it  is  this  bureaucracy 
which  in  its  nervousness,  no  less  than  in  its  blind 
selfishness,  has  stood  bodily  in  opposition  to  the  j  udicial 
reform  and  the  admission  of  the  children  of  the  soil  into 
its  close  preserves  to  which  it  believes  to  have  acquired 
an  exclusive  and  indefeasible  right  by  virtue  of  its 
prescriptive  enjoyment.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  forms 
the  citadel  and  the  stronghold  of  this  bureaucracy,  and 
that  service  is  so  deeply  saturated  with  selfish  prejudices 
and  so  highly  inflated  with  the  legend  of  its  natural 
superiority  that  it  cannot  heartily  entertain  any  propo- 
sal of  reform  which  necessarily  militates  against  its 
vested  interests  and  which  if  forced  upon  it  by  higher 
statesmanship  naturally  excites  its  secret  opposition. 
The  entire  administration  from  the  Government  of 
India  down  to  the  smallest  district  charge,  is 
practically  vested  in  one  train  of  officials  who  belong  to 
this  Service  and  who  as  such  form  a  compact  fraternity. 
Tlu?y  are,  with  honourable  exceptions,  traditionally 
conservative  in  their  ideas  and  exclusive  in  their  habits 
and  manners,  while  their  systematic  training  in  the  arts 
of  autocratic  government  leaves  little  or  no  room  for 
the  development  of  those  instincts  which  might  go  to 
curb  their  insular  pride  and  inspire  confidence  and 
respect  for  those  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  govern. 
In  vain  would  one  try  to  find  a  sin  gle  instance  in  which 9 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  members  of  this  Service 
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have  supported  any  great  measure  of  reform  of  the 
administration  which  they  as  a  body  naturally  regard 
either  as  an  infraction  of  their  status  or  as  a  reflection 
upon  their  capacity  for  good  government.  They  appar- 
ently do  not  believe  in  the  dictum  of  their  own  states- 
men who  have  repeatedly  held  that  no  good  government, 
can  be  a  substitute  for  a  government  by  the  people 
themselves.  Very  well-intentioned  British  statesmen 
coming  out  as  Viceroys  or  Governors  find  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  veterans  of  this  Service  and  however 
strong  they  maybe,  they  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  overcome  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  the  all-per- 
vading and  overpowering  influence  of  the  bureaucratic 
atmosphere  into  which  they  are  placed.  Unless  and 
until  that  atmosphere  is  cleared,  it  would  be -useless,  to 
expect  any  great  results  either  from  any  parlia- 
mentary measure  or  from  the  ablest  of  Viceroys  and 
Governors  whom  England  may  send  out  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  greatest  dependency. 

Nobody  deniea  that  the  Indian  Civil  Service  has 
a  brilliant  record  in  the  past.  It  was  eminently 
adapted  to  a  period  of  consolidation  when  by  its  firm- 
ness and  devotion  to  duty  it  not  only  established  peace 
and  order,  but  also  inspired  confidence  in  its  justice  and 
moral  strength.  But  an  archaic  institution  is  ill-suited 
to  a  period  of  development  in  an  organised  administra- 
tion and  is  an  anomaly  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
national  evolution.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  has  long 
outlived  its  career  of  usefulness,  and  however  benevolent 
may  have  been  the  patronising  methods  of  its  adttunis- 
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tration  in  the  past,  thos6  methods  are  neither  suited  to 
the  present    condition    of  the  country    nor  are  they 
appreciated    by  the   people.     Besides,   people   are  not 
wanting  who  honestly  believe   that  the  halcyon  day  of 
•the  Indian  Civil  Service  has  long  passed  away,  that  it 
no  longer  commands  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the 
sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  has   largely  degenerated 
into  a   mutual-admiration-society,   demoralized  to  no 
small  extent  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  its  exten- 
sive powers    and  the   extravagant   adulations  lavished 
•upon  it  in  season  and  out  of  season  and  sometimes  be- 
yond all    proportion.     It    is  no    wonder  that    in  the 
-circumstance  under  which  they  are  trained 'from  youth 
to  age  in   bureaucratic  methods,  the  members    of  the 
Service  should  become  obstinate,  conceited   and  impa- 
tient of  criticism.  It  is  the  system,  more  than  any  indi- 
vidual, that  seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  decadence  of 
this  once  magnificent  Service,    In  point  of  compactness, 
the  Service  has  been  organised  into  a  rigid  caste  system 
where  it  is  impossible   to  touch  it  even  in  its  remotest 
extremities  without  exciting  the    susceptibilities  of  the 
entire  system.     From  the  Lieutenant- Govern  or  to  the 
rawest  assistant  magistrate  there  seems  to  be  establish  " 
ed  a  magnetic  current  which  is  responsive  to  the  mildest 
touch  on  the  hereditary  prerogatives  of  the  Service,  and 
"the  highest  demands  of  justice  and   fairness  are  some- 
times cruelly  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  blind  prestige ? 
the  maintenance  of  which  appears  to  be  the  paramount 
consideration  of  the  administration.     Instances  are  not 
wanting  where  a  young    civilian   insulting  an    Indian 
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gentleman  of  position  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
intruding  upon  his  august  presence    without  taking  off 
his  shoes,  or  walking  before  him  with  an  open  umbrella 
in  his  hand,  is  broadly  justified  by  the  head  of  a  pro- 
vincial administration  ;  while  the  forcible  ejection  of  an 
Indian   member  of  a  Legislative  Council  from  a  first- 
class  compartment  in  a  railway  carriage  is  hardly  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  call  even  for  a  mild  rebuke.     On   the 
contrary,  such  is  the  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  fetish 
of  prestige  and  so  undisguised   is  the   contempt  dis- 
played towards    public  opinion,  that  a    strong    public 
censure  passed  upon  the  vagaries  of  an  erring  member 
of  the  Service  has    come    to    be  regarded   almost  as  a 
passport  for  his  advancement  rather  than  as  a  drawback 
in  his  official  career.    Young  men  just  above  their  teensr 
who  are  probably  bad  enough  for  the  Home  Service  and 
not  good   enough   for    the    Colonialj     are     generally 
supposed  to  be    drafted  for  the   Indian    Civil   Service 
and,  placed  in    important  positions  of  trust   and  res- 
ponsibility, they  learn  more  to  depend  upon  the  exten- 
sive powers,  privileges  and  immunities  attaching  to  that 
Service  than  upon  the  art  of  governing  well.     Whip  in 
hand,  they  learn  only  to  sit  tight  without  acquiring  the 
easy  grace  of  an  accomplished  rider.     They  are  oftet* 
placed  when  only  a  few  months  in  the  country  in  charge 
of  sub-districts  some  of  which  are  larger  than  an  English 
county  and  as  they  rise  with  the  official  tide,  they  carry 
with  them  the  accumulations  of  their  earlier  training. 
They  generally  seem  to  have  a  peculiar    ethics  of  their 
own  in  which  conciliation  is  tabooed  as  a  sign  of. weak- 
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new  ami  popularity   an  a    disqualification.     They   love 
in  or**  to  he  dreaded  than  to  he  respected,     Such  is  the 
obstinacy     of    their  infallibility    that  once  n    suspect 
always  a  suspect,      A  man  may  he  honourably  acquitted 
by  the  hiphettt  tribunal  in  the  land  ;  but  if  he  in  fortu- 
nate enough    nntt  to  be    rerirrewted    upon  «otne    other 
charge  as  goon  ns  he  Cleaves  the  dock,  he  is   ssure  to  be 
dogged  all  the  rent  of  hit*  life   until  that  life  becomes  a 
burden  to  him  und   he  i«  goaded  to   denperation.     TW 
ttuccena  and  delight  of  the  admini*ttratum    H«*em  to  con- 
sist more  in  ehamng  the  criminal  than  in  reforming  the 
society*    In  every  civilised  country,  the  court*  of  justice* 
have  the  last    word  on    every    difference    between  an 
administration  and  the  people  ;    but  here  in  India  tke 
bureaucracy  seems  to  have  very  little   scruple  to  sit  at 
in    judgment  over    His     Majesty *«  judge*,    and 
and  commtHhiorm  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  Service  who  are  ordinarily    subordinate  to  them 
lire  sometimes  appointed  to  review  the  decisions  of  event 
the  highest  tribunals  in  the  land.  The  ppectacle  is  neither 
deeenfc  nor  dignified  which  slowly  undermines  all  respect 
for  the  administration   of  j untie**  in  the   country*     All 
thii  conttbitutes    what  in  termed  the    efficiency    of  the 
administration*     These  may  be  called  little  accidents* 
but  they  mark  the  fcrtnd  of  a  decaying  Service  and  point 
to  the    iotirct  of  the    unpopularity    it  him  §0    largely 
€»rn«L    The  Ion  which  England  fatti  euflferfd 

in  her  connection  with  India  it  perhaps  the  moral 
deterioration  she  is  silently  wndtrgoing  in  the  manly 
dignity  of  her  national  dharwter  in  aiehangt  for  hti 
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material  gains.  It  is  neither  army  nor  commerce,  but 
it  is  moral  greatness,  that  constitutes  the  most  valuable 
and  enduring  asset  of  a  nation,  and  if  England  has  to 
fear  from  any  quarter  it  is  mostly  from  the  "  voluntary 
exiles  "  who  having  passed  the  best  portions  of  their 
lives  in  the  enervating  climate  of  India  and  getting 
themselves  practically  divorced  from  lofty  British  prin- 
ciples, every  year  go  to  swell  the  colonies  at  Chelinsford 
and  Bayswater. 

It  is  persistently  claimed  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  that  it  is  the  best  Service  which  human  inge- 
nuity has  ever  devised  for  the  administration  of  any 
country  in  this  world.  The  Indians  have,  however,  no 
experience  of  any  other  system,  and  as  such  they  are 
equally  precluded  from  either  implicitly  accepting  or 
summarily  rejecting  such  a  strong  verdict.  It  seems, 
however,  incomprehensible  to  the  average  Indian 
intellect  what  peculiar  charm  there  may  be  in  any 
particular  stiff  examination  in  certain  subjects,  which 
are  taught  all  over  the  civilised  world,  so  as  to  make 
every  one  successfully  passing  that  examination  proof 
against  all  lapses  and  failures  in  practical  life.  It  can- 
not be  argued  that  there  is  anything  mysterious  in 
the  method  or  manner  of  that  examination  which 
necessarily  sifts  the  grain  from  the  chaff  in  British, 
society  and  turns  out  what  is  best  or  noblest  in  British 
life.  And  where  is  the  evidence  that  any  other  system 
of  recruitment  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  would  not 
have  served  the  purpose  equally  well  if  not  better  ? 
Is  the  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain  less  efficient 
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because  it  is  not  trained  in  the  methods  of  a  close 
bureaucracy  ?  Then  what  becomes  of  the  hollow  fallacy 
underlying  this  boasted  claim  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  when  the  open  competitive  examination  for 
the  Subordinate  Civil  Service  was  found  after  a  brief 
experiment  not  to  be  congenial  to  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration ?  Probably  it  will  be  urged  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander. 

The  real  crux  of  the  case,  however,  appears  to  be 
this  :  The  Indian  Civil  Service,  however  glorious  its  past 
records  may  be,  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  s&rvices  of  the 
State  and  it  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  usurp 
the  function  of  the  State  itself.  The  duties  of  a  service- 
are  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  a  government  and  to  dis- 
charge with  efficiency  and  devotion  the  functions 
entrusted  to  it  in  the  general  distribution  of  work  of 
the -State.  In  the  Indian  administration  the  covenant- 
ed Civil  Service  not  only  administers  the  work,  but 
also  dictates  the  policy,  distributes  the  work  and  super- 
vises it.  In  short,  the  State  is  merged  in  the  Service 
and  all  distinction  between  the  Service  and  the  State 
has  practically  disappeared.  The  best  candidates  who* 
successfully  pass  the  Civil  Service  Examination  every 
year  are  generally  retained  for  the  Home  Service  and 
yet  they  are  nowhere  in  the  Government  and  have  no 
hand  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  State.  In  India,, 
however,  the  term  service  is  a  misnomer  ;  for  the  Service 
and  the  State  are  interchangeable,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  one  is  entirely  lost  in  the  other.  Wher- 
ever such  a  condition  prevails,  principles  of  constitu- 
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tional  government  fly  through  the  windows  and  the 
establishment  of  bureaucratic  rule  becomes  an  impera- 
tive necessity. 

The  most  orthodox  argument  invariably  advanced 
in  support  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is,  that  experience- 
has  shown  that  it  is  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  that  its  past  achievements  are  a  guarantee 
to  its  future  success.  But  in  this  it  is  apparently 
ignored  that  the  country  itself  has  undergone  stupend- 
ous changes  in  point  of  education,  political  training 
and  economic  development.  An  entirely  new  gener- 
ation has  come  into  existence  inspired  by  a  lofty  sense 
of  duties  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  of  the  rights 
and  privileges,  of  true  citizenship ;  while  there  is  no- 
dearth  of  men  who,  by  their  education,  training  and 
character,  are  quite  capable  of  holding  their  own  against 
the  best  men  in  the  service.  The  ideas  of  rights  and 
liberties,  as  well  as  of  self-respect,  of  this  new  gener- 
ation of  men  is  quite  different  from  those  of  their 
predecessors  who  were  content  to  eke  out  their  exist- 
ence purely  under  official  patronage.  The  overdrawn 
picture  of  Lord  Macaulay  has  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  present  condition  of  the  country  and  ita 
people,  who  have  undergone  a  complete  transformation 
within  the  last  half  a  century  of  which  the  British 
nation  ought  to  be  justly  proud  instead  of  being  either 
jealous  or  nervous.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that, 
amidst  all  these  changes  and  evolutions  of  time,  the 
one  Service  in  which  the  Government  of  the  country 
has  been  vested  since  the  days  of  Tippoo  Sultan  and 
22 
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Lord  Cornwallis  is  to  remain  immutable  and  uncbang- 
able?  Granting  tbat  the  Indian  Civil  Service  bas  a 
splendid  record  behind  it  and  admitting  tbat  it  bas 
produced  in  tbe  past  excellent  public  servants  whose 
46  devotion  to  duty  is  unparalleled  in  tbe  history  of  tbe 
world,"  do  not  the  marked  changes  which  both  the 
people  and  tbe  Government  have  undergone  during  the 
life  time  of  two  generations  call  for  even  a  revision  of 
that  Service  ?  The  Indian  Civil  Service  was  organised 
in  1858,  and  can  it  be  decently  contended  that  any 
human  institution,  particularly  an  administrative 
machinery,  can  be  so  perfect  as  not  to  admit  of  some 
modification  in  more  than  fifty  years  at  least  to  adapt 
itself  to  its  shifting  environments  ?  It  would  evidently 
be  a  most  extravagant  claim  even  for  a  scientific  inven- 
tion or  discovery* 

The  indictments  thus  preferred  against  the  proud 
Service,  which  forms  the  pivot  of  the  Indian  adminis- 
trative machinery  and  which  a  recent  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion has  been  asked  to  recognise  as  the  accepted  basis 
of  its  investigation,  may  be  regarded  in  some  quarter 
as  rather  too  strong.  But  whether  strong  or  mild,  the 
indictments  are  not  perhaps  an  unfaithful  reflex  of 
the  Indian  view  of  the  situation ;  and  if  Govern- 
ment is  really  anxious  to  ascertain  public  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  its  administration,  they  may  not  be 
regarded  as  either  offensive  or  altogether  gratuitous. 
Then,  these  charges  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether 
unsupported  by  facts  and  arguments  to  which  compet- 
ent opinions,  other  than  Indian,  have  also  from 
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time  to  time  subscribed  in  no  uncertain  language. 
Mr.  D.  S.  White,  the  late  president  of  the  Eurasian 
and  Anglo-Indian  Association,  who  but  for  his  prema- 
ture death  would  have  certainly  adorned,  like  Mr. 
Greorge  Yule,  the  distinguished  roll  of  the  Congress  pre- 
sidents, was  present  among  the  distinguished  visitors  at 
the  first  Congress  held  in  1885.  Speaking,  however,  on 
the  question  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  which  was  being 
hotly  discussed  by  the  delegates,  Mr.  White  said  : — 
"  The  proposition  contains  an  application  for  raising 
the  competetive  age  in  England  of  candidates  for  the 
Civil  Service,  and  for  holding  examinations  simultane- 
ously in  India.  On  both  the  points  I  differ.  I  do 
not  think  the  remedy  is  in  raising  age,  but  in  procuring 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  Civil  Service.  What  we 
need,  I  think,  is  that  the  future  importation  of  boys 
should  be  pufc  a  stop  to.  The  real  education  of  these 
boys  takes  place  in  India  and  the  State  is  put  to  enor- 
mous expense  in  connection  therewith,  while  there  is 
no  need  for  the  expenditure.  The  State  now  has  at 
hand  indigenous  talent,  educated  at  its  own  expense, 
either  locally  or  m  England  and  should  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  if  it  requires  special  talent  from  England  it 
may  import  it  just  as  men  ready-made  are  imported 
for  the  Educational  Department.  For  the  Judicial 
Service,  the  Bar  in  India  offers  itself,  and  why  boy- 
civilians  should  be  paid  for  years  to  learn  to  became 
judges  is  a  matter  not  easily  understood."  Mr.  "Wfaifce 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  competitive  system 
should  be  abolished  and  that  "  men  of  eminence 
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skill  alone,  in  any  profession,  should  be  brought  out 
on  limited  covenants."  This  was  said  thirty  years  ago 
by  a  man  who  was  universally  respected  for  his  sobriety 
of  views  and  dispassionate  judgment.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  both  India  and  the  Government  of  India 
to-day  are  as  different  from  what  they  were  in  1885 
as  the  butterfly  is  from  the  caterpillar,  and  yet  how 
strange  that  methods,  arrangements  and  conditions 
which  were  considered  ill-adapted  even  to  the  rearing 
of  the  larva  are  sought  to  be  applied  without  any 
amendment  for  its  nourishment  in  its  full-grown  form. 
Sir  Henry  Cotton,  who  with  just  pride  recalls  that  for 
a  hundred  years  his  family  have  been  members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  and  himself  a  most  distinguished 
member  of  that  service,  who  by  sheer  force  of  his 
character  and  abilities  rose  to  the  position  of  the 
head  of  a  provincial  administration,  has  quite  re- 
cently again  brought  the  question  prominently  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years 
that  Sir  Henry  with  his  characteristic  frankness  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  administation  raised 
his  warning  voice  that  "  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ap  at 
present  constituted  is  doomod."  Then  in  1888,  while 
giving  evidence  before  the  Indian  Public  Service 
Commission,  he  forni'q.lated  a  reconstructive  policy ; 
tyut  he  was  brushed  aside  as  a  "  visionary."  Now  that 
another  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  Indian  Public  Services,  Sir  Henry 
Cotton  has  again  returned  to  his  charge.  Writing  in 
the  Contemporary  [Review  and  commenting  on  the 
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;erms  of  reference  to  the  Commission,  which  appaireiat- 
y  assume  the  existing  constitution  as  the  permanent 
:>asis  of  Indian  administration,  Sir  Henry  Cotton 
jays  ;  —  "  But  what  is  wanted  now  is  no  schema  for 
Dolstering  up  the  decaying  fabric  of  a  Service  adapted 
>nly  to  obsolete  conditions  which  have  passed  a,way 
ind  never  can  return."  Calmly  considered,  witticmt 
passion  or  prejudice,  the  question  would  appear  to  be 
DO  longer  one  of  repair,  but  of  reconstruction.  A.  sud- 
Jen  drastic  change  may,  however,  be  found  as  impractic- 
able as  it  may  be  inexpedient.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  recognised  that  any  attempt  to  revitalize  a 
system  which  has  long  run  its  normal  course  by  means 
of  a  variety  of  make-shifts,  proposed  by  those  who  are 
naturally  interested  in  anyhow  preserving  the  ancient 
monument  to  which  they  are  deeply  attached  by  tradi- 
tion and  sentiment  as  well  as  by  the  supreme  instinct 
of  self-love,  is  bound  to  be  a  costly  failure.  The  in- 
adaptability of  that  system  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  country  is  writ  large  in  almost  every  page  o£  the 
records  of  an  administration  extending  over  th^  life- 
time of  a  generation,  and  instances  are  neither  few  nor 
far  between  where  a  truly  benevolent  G-overnmerit  has 
often  incurred  unnecessary  odium  owing  chiefly  to  its 
lingering  affection  for  a  spoilt  service.  That  affection 
has  now  practically  grown  into  a  blind  superstition 
under  the  spell  of  whiah  none  dare  take  any  serious 
step  towards  its  correction.  Speaking  of  the  moT*c$e'ot 
the  administration,  Sir  Henry  Cotton  frankly  observes  : 
"  When  once  the  sacred  name  [of  prestige  has 
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;  sounded  as  a  civilian  war-cry  by  such  a  bureaucracy  as 

we  have  in  India,  with  vested  interests  clamouring  for 
protection,  it  is  no  simple  matter  to  solve  any  problem 
of  reconstruction.  No  Viceroy  has  hitherto  been  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  the  question."  For  thirty  years 
the  people  have  cried  hoarse  for  the  separation  of 
judicial  from  executive  functions.  Successive  Vice- 
roys and  Secretaries  of  State  have  repeatedly  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  this  "  counsel  of  perfection ."' 
But  successfully  has  the  Indian  bureaucracy  resisted  the 
proposal  upon  the  sole  ground  that  it  would  impair  its 
prestige,  the  only  other  plea  of  double  expense  having 
Ibeen  neatly  disposed  of  by  the  various  practical 
schemes  formulated  by  the  different  provinces  for  an 
effective  separation  of  the  two  functions.  This  prestige, 
however,  the  Indian  public  understand  as  mean- 
ing nothing  more  than  the  immunity  which  theburean- 
[  cracy  enjoys  in  the  exercise  of  its  arbitrary  powers  and' 

the  protection  which  the   unholy   combination   affords 
{  against  its  in  competency  to  carry  on  the  administration 

;  in  the  ordinary   way.     Nowhere   is  this  incompetency 

more  glaringly  disclosed  than  in  the  judicial  adminis- 
s  tration  of  the  country.     If  the  queer  experiences  of 

f  practising   lawyers   in    the   country  could  be  collected 

I  and  published  it  would  form  a  very  amusing,  though 

I  somewhat  grotesque  and  humiliating,  catalogue  of  the 

1  strange  vagaries   and   colossal  ignorance  of  the  young 

!   |  civilian  judges  as  regards  the  law  and  procedure  of  the- 

country ;  and  these  young  civilians  are  as  a  rule  called' 
Tarpon  not  only  to  control  the  subordinate  judiciary,  buff 
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also  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  decisions  of  veteran 
Indian  officers  of  established  reputation  and  long  experi- 
ence. The  disastrous  result  of  such  a  system  may  easily 
be  imagined.  "The  Bar  in  India,"  says  the  high  author- 
ity just  quoted,  "  is  daily  becoming  stronger  than  the 
bench,  and  the  ignorance  of  law  and  practice  exhibited 
by  junior  civilians  who  are  called   on   to   preside  over 
the  judicial  administration  of  a  district — not  to  speak 
of  the  executive  tendencies   which  are  the  inevitable 
accompaniment   of  their  earlier  training — has  become 
a  source  of  danger  which  will  not    be   remedied   by    a 
year's   study   in  a   London   barrister's  chamber,  or  by 
passing  the   final    examination    at  an    inn  of  court." 
Like   all  old   orthodox   institutions,  the  Indian    Civil 
Service   has  become   saturated  with   strong  prejudices 
against   all  popular   aspirations   and   even  the  rawest 
recruits  for  that  Service  are  not  often  free  from  con- 
ceited  notions   of  their    superiority   and   importance 
much  above  their  desert.     It  may  be  no  exaggeration 
to   say  that  like  Narcissus   of  old   that   Service  is  so 
enchanted  with  the  loveliness  of  its  own    shadow   that 
it   has  neither   the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  con- 
template beauty  in  others.     Its  devotion  to  duty  may 
be  unquestioned ;  but  its  superstitious   veneration   for 
its    own   prestige   is   much  stronger.     It  is  generally 
opposed   to    change   and  is  always   afraid    of   being 
regarded  as  weak.     It  has  acquired  all  the  characteris- 
tics  of  an    antiquated   institution    which,  unable   to 
adapt   itself  to  its   modern    environments,  is  always 
great  in  the  worship  of  its    great  past.     "  The   Indian 
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Chil  Service,  "  says  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  "  is  moribund 
and  must  pass  away  after  a  prolonged  period  of  magni- 
ficent work  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  popular  system 
which  will  perpetuate  its  efficiency  while  avoiding  its 
defects."  Eightly  understood  there  is  no  censure  or 
disparagement  in  this ;  for  every  human  institution 
has  its  rise,  its  progress  and  its  decay  and  the  world  is 
€ver  marching  onwards  through  a  process  of  changes 
and  evolutions. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Indian  ad- 
ministration is  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  in  the 
world,  and  unless  means  are  devised  for  an  early 
revision  of  this  huge  and  expensive  machinery  it  stands 
the  risk  of  being  threatened  with  a  collapse.  The  most 
obvious  remedy  lies  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
Civil  Service,  by  gradually  replacing  the  Covenanted 
Service  by  un covenanted  indigenous  materials  which 
may  be  found  cheaper  and  not  less  efficient.  There  is 
no  longer  any  dearth  of  such  materials  in  the  country 
although  the  bureaucracy  is  naturally  ever  so  loud  in 
their  disparagement  and  in  the  advertisement  of  its 
own  superior  stuff.  There  is  scarcely  a  department  of 
the  civil  administration  where,  given  the  opportunity, 
the  Indians  have  not  proved  their  fitness  and  capacity 
to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  competition.  Of 
course  where  any  special  qualification  or  expert  know- 
ledge may  be  needed  it  may  be  imported  on  a  limited 
covenant;  but  surely  no  country  can  be  in  such  an  awful 
plight  as  to  be  unable  to  do  for  a  century  without  an 
army  of  covenanted  officers  on  extravagant  salaries  with 
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Exchange  Compensation  Allowance  for  the  administra- 
tion of  its  domestic  concerns. 

It  is  suggested  that  as  a  first  step  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  Judicial 
branch  should  he  completely  and  effectively  separated 
from  the  Executive  branch  of  the  service  apd  the 
former  recruited  from  the  Bar  as  in  England,  though 
other  sources  must  also  be  availed  of  at  the  experi- 
mental stage  to  avoid  violent  disruption  as  well  as 
possible  injustice  to  existing  vested  interests.  The 
subordinate  civil  Judiciary  is  no  doubt  at  present 
primarily  recruited  from  the  Bar,  though  it  is  after- 
wards crystallized  into  a  rigid  orthodox  body  beyond 
the  charmed  circle  of  which  its  members  cannot  move. 
But  the  original  recruitment  being  mostly  from  among 
the  inferior  and  inexperienced  elements  of  the  Bar, 
the  subsequent  outturn  of  the  present  system  neces- 
sarily fails,  with  of  course  honourable  exceptions, 
either  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
public,  or  adequately  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
public  service.  The  subordinate  criminal  judiciary, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  still  more  unsatisfactory. 
The  competitive  examination  which  annually  used  to 
introduce  into  the  service  a  fair  leven  of  distinguished 
graduates  of  the  Universities  having  been  abolished, 
for  reasons  widely  known  throughout  the  country, 
that  service  is  now  entirely  founded  on  the  patronage 
of  the  bureaucracy  naturally  leading  to  a  state  of 
demoralization  which  has  practically  reduced  the  rank 
and  file  into  three-quarters  executive  and  only  one- 
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quarter  judicial    officers  of  the  State.     As  a  prelimi- 
nary,     therefore,      to     the     reorganisation      of    the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  the    judicial    service  being  com- 
pletely separated  and  reconstructed  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated above,  the  entire   Judicial  administration  should 
be  vested    in  the  High  Courts,  which  to  be  worthy  of 
the  British  constitution  should   be  at  once  freed  from 
the  trammels   of  bureaucratic    provincial    administra- 
tions.    The  administration  of  British  justice,  more  than 
the  British  arms,  has  been  the  bulwark  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East,  and  they  are  the  greatest  enemies 
of  that  Empire  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  work 
towards  undermining  that  basal   strength  of  its  great- 
ness.    If  the  Indian  Nationalist  wants  to  make  definite 
progress  and  to  secure  himself  against  disappointment 
even  after  a   victory,  he  must   go  to  the  root  of  the 
question   and  boldly  face  the  situation   however  stiff 
the  fight  may  be.     The  Indian  National  Congress  has 
at  last  arrived  at  a  stage  when  it  can  no  longer  burke 
the  question   of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  if  it  has  necessarily  to  proceed  step  by  step, 
it  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  its  real  objective  and 
avoid  the  great  struggle  as  well  as  the  great  sacrifices 
to  which  it  has  committed  itself  and  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


INDIAN  REPRESENTATION  IN   BRITISH  PARLIAMENT, 

/TAKE  reform  of  the  Legislative  Councils  is  no  doubt 
JL  justly  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  It  has  for  the  first  time  recognised 
the  elective  principle  in  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try and  invested  these  councils  with  the  form,  though 
not  the  substance,  of  representative  institutions.  But 
although  it  may  be  somewhat  premature  to  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  this  scheme,  the 
comparative  ease  and  freedom  with  which  it  has  been 
allowed  to  be  circumscribed,  mutilated  and  crippled  in? 
its  operation  at  the  hands  of  a  nervous  bureaucracy,, 
have  furnished  no  small  excuse  for  the  disappointment 
and  scepticism  evinced  by  a  section  of  the  people  as 
regards  the  ultimate  result  of  such  an  experiment. 
Apart  from  its  immediate  results,  the  value  of  which 
need  not  be  either  under-rated  or  overestimated,  it 
seems  fairly  permissible  to  these  critics  to  ask,  whether 
any  further  expansion  of  these  councils,  on  the  only 
lines  upon  which  such  expansion  appears  to  be  possible 
in  the  existing  temper  of  the  bureaucracy,  can  be  very 
much  counted  upon  to  lead  to  a  substantial  reform  of 
the  administration,  or  to  any  appreciable  development 
of  the  political  status  of  the  people  ?  That  the  reform 
scheme  pointed  to  such  an  aim  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
and  that  it  was  fully  intended  to  operate  towards  that 
end  there  need  be  no  doubt.  But  the  point  is,  does  the 
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reform  scheme,  as  actually  carried  out,  really  provide  a 
constitution  which  in  Itn  normal  development  is  likely 
to  bring  about  the  desired  improvement  either  in  the 

one  or  the  other  ?     Lord  Morley  quite  nuperfluou«ly 

observed,  that  he  could  not  give  ue  the  moon  ;  for  no 

•one  in  thin  country  ever  asked  for  the  moon.     Bnt  has 

his  Lord nli ip  ever  enquired,  whether  the  great  Rcheme 

of  reform  which  he  took  no  inuoh  pains  to  carry  through 

both  the  HocuwB  of  Parliament  has  or  has  not  been 

.practically  converted  into  stone  when  the  people  cried 

for  bread  ?    Supposing,  for  instance,  ewry  district  in  a 

province  were  allowed,  in  course  of  a  gradual  expansion 

of  thii  reform,  to  return  a  member  to  the  local  council 

•and  the  number  of  members  for  the  Supreme  Council 

were  rained   from   75  to  750,  would   the  people  gain 

or  the  bureaucracy  lorn  an  inch  of  ground  under  such 

-an    exparitiion  if  the  official  element  were  alwayn  to 

maintain  it«  corresponding  level  proportionate  to  thii 

increase  ?     Then  again  the  right  of  interpellation  and 

the  right  of  moving  renolutioiis  are  no  doubt  valued 

•rights  |  but  ev«n   if  the  repmsentativei)  of  the  people 

were  to  be    armed    with    the    right    of    moving  a 

vote    of    want    of  confidence    in    the    Government 

would   tbese  rights    meau    much    miles*   they   were 

capable  of  influencing  the  policy  of  the  admin  intention!  ? 

A  resolution  mrriid  is  as  good  a*  a  resolution  lo*t 

whtn  it  curries  no  binding  force  with  it  and  all  the 

animated  discussion  in  ao0ur*cil  nerves  only  the  purpose 

of  letting  out  a  quantity  of  txtra  or  of  gratifying 

•a  Governor's  adrairaticm  for  eloqueuottt     If  the  power 
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of  the  purse  is  ever  to  remain  a  forbidden  fruit  to  the 
people,  of  what  earthly  good  is  it  for  their  represent- 
atives to  annually  enter  into  a  mock-fight  over  the 
budget  ?  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  reformed  coun- 
cils as  they  stand  is  one  of  unreality  and  largely  of 
dramatic  interest.  The  normal  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  such  rights  and  privileges  for  any  length  of 
time  cannot,  therefore,  be  calculated  very  much 
either  to  advance  the  status  of  the  people,  or  to 
popularize  the  administration.  A  proper  exercise- 
of  such  rights  may  no  doubt  occasionally  pro- 
duce a  certain  amount  of  moral  pressure;  but  moral 
pressure  by  itself  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  prac- 
tical politics,  particularly  such  politics  as  are  commonly 
practised  by  a  bureaucratic  administration  in  a  subject 
country.  Lastly,  the  incalculable  mischief  which  the 
Regulations  have  done,  by  providing  water-tight  com- 
partments in  representation  and  creating  vested  inter- 
ests, is  a  serious  blow  to  the  national  development  from 
which  the  country  is  not  likely  to  recover  either  very 
soon,  or  without  the  united  efforts  of  the  people. 

The  wholesome  changes  initiated  by  Lord 
Morley's  Act  of  1909  and  the  impetus  it  has  generated 
in  the  body  politic  in  this  country  must,  therefore, 
be  supplemented  by  other  forces  not  only  to  coun- 
teract the  retrograde  policy  of  the  Eegulations,  but 
nJso  to  prevent  the  reforms  granted,  like  so  many 
other  reforms  neutralised  almost  in  their  inception, 
from  relapsing  into  a  lifeless,  rigid  official  formula 
to  be  mechanically  repeated  for  another  generation 
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without  any  variation  and  in  compliance  with  the 
letter  without  the  spirit  of  these  reforms.  The 
most  effective  of  these  forces  must  no  doubt  come 
from  within  and  not  without.  The  people  must  train 
themselves  in  the  art  of  evolving  constructive  policies 
and  not  merely  indulge  themselves  in  destructive  criti- 
cisms. They  must  learn  calmly  to  weigh  the  two  sides 
of  a  question  and  take  the  most  practical  and  not  the 
most  dramatic  view  of  a  situation.  And,  above  all,  they 
must  be  thoroughly  characterised  by  honesty  of  purpose 
and  firmness  of  determination  and  inspired  by  a  spirit 
of  lofty,  patriotic  self-sacrifice  which  is  calculated  to 
sink  all  differences  and  merge  all  personal  consider- 
ations into  the  common  well-being  of  the  nation.  Pro- 
per discipline  is  as  much  needed  in  national  develop- 
ment as  in  military  organisation,  and  the  Indian  bureau- 
cracy furnishes  the  most  striking  object-lesson  of  the 
value  of  such  discipline.  The  evolution  wrought  by 
the  national  movement  during  the  last  thirty  years  is 
no  doubt  very  remarkable ;  but  it  would  be  a  grievous 
error  not  to  recognise  the  serious  defects  which  still 
underlie  our  national  character  and  constitute  its 
weakness.  A  robust,  healthy  public  opinion,  di- 
vested of  prejudice  and  passion  and  founded  upon 
impartial  observation  and  careful  study,  carries  with 
it  not  only  a  highly  educative  effect;  but  is  the 
most  potent  safeguard  against  national  demoralization* 
It  is  the  only  censor  of  all  lapses  and  aberrations  in 
public  life.  It  is  as  useless,  as  it  is  harmful,  to  dis- 
guise the  fact,  that  the  public  in  this  country  are  still 
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much   given   to  carping  criticism    and    abuse. 
confidence  is  indeed  a  virtue,  but  self-conceit  is  a  vice 
which, like  a  slowdeleterious  poison  imperceptibly  under- 
mines  the  intellectual  and  moral   constitution  of  an 
individual  as  well  as  of  a  nation.   The  habit  of  thinking 
for  oneself  is  indeed  to   be  diligently  cultivated  ;  but 
the  practice  of  immature  young  men  sitting  in  judg- 
ment over  the  decisions  of  veteran  public  men  and 
lightly  formulating  chimerical  ideas  of  which  they  can 
have  no  clear  conception  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated 
in  their  own  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  of  whom  they  are   the  future  asset.     Honest 
emulation  is  indeed   to  be  desired  ;  but  not  arrogance. 
True  patriotism  is  not  a  mere  passive  sentiment,  but 
an  active  energy  which  in  its  proper  exercise  strength- 
ens the  nerves,  stimulates  the  will,  broadens  the  vision 
and  purges  nature  of  all  its  dross.     It  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  national  existence.     With  the  loss  of 
this  one  supreme  virtue,  India  had,  once  lost  nearly  all  the 
glories  of  her  past  and  with  its  revival  dawns  her  pre- 
sent regeneration.     At  this  renaissance  there  is  indeed 
no  lack  of  bright  examples  of  patriotic  devotion  to  duty; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,   that  there  is  also  no  want  of 
cracked  coins  still  in  circulation  in  this  country.  These 
false  currencies  are  not  only  a  deception  but  also  a  sure 
token  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  a  nation.  In  an  enlight- 
ened   community   thoroughly   imbued    with   a    stern 
sense  of  public  responsibiliy,  it  should  be  practically 
impossible  for   all   milksops   and   blotting   papers  to 
secure  public  trust    as    a   means   to  their   personal 
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advancement  fit  the  nAc.rifice  of  public  interent.  For  all 
the*e,  the  fteopli*  ihem*elve*  imwt  he  held  renpotwible,, 
and  the  jwc*  of  their  progrew  mu*t  he  graduated  by 
the  *ci*lf  of  their  development  of  thene  national  vtrtnen, 
Bui  while  it  in  perfectly  true  that  mont  nation*  get 
«H  fffMiri  ii  government  »»  they  dtwrve,  it  c*attnot  be 
disputed  thnt  the  ronditfotin  of  ft  nuhjwt  people  are 
muterinlly  dtflfert-nt  from  thow»  of  A  free  country,  and 
that  «*  *uch  the  development  of  hoth  cnnnot  be 
f(ov«rned  preoiwly  by  the  itnme  rule><»  In  a  free 
country  th«  government  ifwlf  w  bn«i«cl  upon  public 
opinion  and  cannot  hut  be  guided  by  that  opinion 
In  Iti  adaptation  to  the  demand*  of  public  inter* 
«jfc  which  in  the  wry  emend*  of  ill  **iiiiif*m!f*.  In 
a  «ubject  cottntryf  |*irtieutnr1y  where  the  gov*irBi»g 
clautt  and  the  governed  are  perfect  aliena  10  each  othert 
thertk  t«  alwayi  «orn**  ntnouttt  of  colliding  interests 
which  naturally  preclude*  ft  funion  of  the  (wo  element* 
and  thu*  deter*  thfs  progre**  of  lite  jw»0pl*  which 
fuewtfingty  hecome*  metre  largely  d«|i<titdra(  on  the 
of  thii  Oovernment.  Whnw»  tht  !i  p«r* 

of  tha  {»»oplev  Ili0  political  advanoa* 
of  fcht  atmo*fc  an  Impoiiibility 

without  and  opportunitiMi  affbrtifd  ^r 

tfa*  &>r»«r*    Tht  look  to  the 

from  whiah  ha*  tha  pw- 

•anb  for  growth  and  aspM*ion.   It 

i§  tha  tha 

aavy  forot  to  iha  of  tba 

und  kha  wliich 
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thrown  to  arrest  the  progress  of  its  future 
The  British  public  are   mostly  ignorant  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  while  the  British  Par- 
liament is  naturally  disposed  to  content  itself  with  the 
thought  that  when  a  reform  has  once  been  granted,  it  » 
bound  to  take  its  nsual  course  and  that  the  administra- 
tions in  India  may  be  fully  depended  upon  loyally  feo 
carry  out  its  policy.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  i 
the  case,  and  the  Indian  public  are  driven  to  the 
sity  of  constantly  knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  Hooae 
which  is  always  so  carefully  guarded  by  some  well-b^imsdl 
Cerberuses,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  fattened  them- 
selves upon  the  salt  of  India,  but  owe  no  allegiance 
to  her,  that    their    most   reasonable   complaints 
easily     drowned    in    the    howling     raised    by    t 
watch-dogs.      But     the     people    must     knoek      ami 
knock,  until  the  gate  is  opened  to  them.     If 
is  to  be  redeemed  through  British  connection,  the 
of  India  must  be  fought  on  British  and  not  Indian  soil. 
It  is  to  the  British  public  and   the  British  Pferii&ment 
that  India  must  look  for  her  ultimate  redemption. 

The  best  means  therefore  of  having  India's  voice 
heard  in  England  is  to  have  some  persons   directly 
to    represent    her    in  Parliament.     As    has     already 
been  pointed  out,  Henry  Fawcett    was    the  first    to> 
assume  the  title  of  "  Member  for    India,**    although 
he    too  had    to    apologise    to    his    constituency    for 
devoting  some  portion  of    his    time    and     attention 
to  the  affairs  of  India.     Next  came  Charles  l&mdlaagh* 
to   whom  the    title  was  conceded   by    his   colleagues 
23 
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more  as  a  nickname  than  as  a  genuine  compli- 
ment. But  perhaps  the  highest  representation  which 
India  ever  obtained  in  the  House  •  of  Commons  was 
through  the  Parliamentary  Committee  which  was  so 
successfully  organised  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  much-abused  British  Committee  of  the  Congress. 
This  Committee  at  one  time  counted  upon  its  roll  no 
less  than  200  members  of  Parliament,  and  a  careful 
student  of  Indian  politics  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  that  they  were  a  tower  of  strength  to  India  and 
that, the  persistent  agitations  which  they  kept  up  in 
the  House  were  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  reforms  which 
have  recently  been  inaugurated  in  the  administration 
of  this  country.  Those  were  the  halcyon-days  of  the 
Congress.  But  that  Committee  has  been  dissolved  and 
it  has  naturally  ceased  to  exist  under  a  Liberal  Parlia- 
ment and  is  not  likely  to  be  fully  revived  even  under 
the  next  Conservative  Government* 

The  question  of  direct  representation  for  India  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  therefore  comes  to  the 
forefront  of  the  future  programme  of  the  Congress. 
The  question  is  not  altogether  a  new  one.  It  was  first 
noticed  by  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  in  his  presidential 
address  at  the  Lahore  Congress  of  18 93.  But  for  ten 
years  the  Congress  apparently  took  no  notice  of  it 
until  1904  when  it  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
Resolution  : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  allowed  a  larger  voice  in  the  administration 
and  control  of  the  affairs  of  their  country  by  (a)  the 
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bestowal  on  each  Province  or  Presidency  of  India  of 
the  franchise  of  returning  at  least  two  members  to  the 
British  House   of  Commons."      The   Resolution   was 
tacked  on  to  the  more  immediate  questions  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Legislative  Councils  and  the  appointment 
of  Indian  members  to  the  India  Council  as  well  as  to  tiie 
Executive  Councils  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Presidency  Governments  of  Bombay  and  Madras. 
It  was  again  repeated  in  1905 ;  but  owing  partly  to 
the  immediate  pressure  of  reforms  nearer  at  home  and 
partly  because  of  the  serious  troubles  into  which  the 
country  was  plunged  since  1905  this  important  ques- 
tion was  allowed  to  be  dropped  from  the  programme  of 
all  subsequent  Congresses.     But  the  spirit  in   which 
the  expansion  of  the  councils  has  been  carried  out 
and  the  manner  in  which  effect  has  been  given  to  tlie 
reform  of  the  Executive  Councils,  from  which  popular 
leaders  of  exceptional  abilities  appear  to  have  been 
carefully  excluded  for  reasons  which  are  not  perhaps 
too  far  to  seek  and  which  the  bureaucracy  apparently 
does  not  care  much  to  conceal,  would  seem  to  call  for 
the  revival  of  the  question  with  all  the  vigour  and 
earnestness  which  it  obviously  demands.      It  is  tlae 
high  pressure  of  Parliament  which  is  absolutely  needed 
to  keep  an  obstructive  bureaucracy  abreast  of  the  times 
and  to  enforce  ungrudging  compliance  with  its  supreme 
mandates.     And  it  goes  without  saying,  that  such  a 
pressure  can  be  generated  only  by  India's  own  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House.     If  it  be  true,  that  "  it  is  not 
England's  heart  that  is  steeled  against  India,  bnt  ife  is 
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her  ear  that  Is  deaf  to  her  cries,"  then  it  follows  that 
the  highest  endeavour  of  the  Indian  nationalist  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  loudest  cries  raised  in  Indiar 
but  directed  towards  their  gaining  access  to  the  ear  of 
England. 

The  tremendous  influence  of  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation may  be  judged  from  two  sources.  The- 
labours  of  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  Sir  William  Wedderburn 
and  the  other  members  of  the  unofficial  Indian  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  are  well  known  to  the  public  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  all  Britishers 
and  constitutionally  represented  certain  British  consti- 
tuencies only.  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  was  the  first 
Indian  who  ever  sat  in  a  British  Parliament.  He  too 
sat  not  for  Bombay,  but  for  Central  Finsbury.  But 
such  was  the  moral  influence  of  the  presence  of  this 
"  black  man  "  in  the  House  that  it  at  once  excited  the 
jealousy  and  nervousness  of  a  conservative  premier  and 
led  to  the  hasty  return  of  another  black  man  who  was 
none  the  whiter  because  he  was  set  up  in  the  conser- 
vative interest. 

The   other    and    the    more  potent   example    is 
furnished   by  Ireland.      Ireland   like  India  has  been, 
fighting  for   her  national    emancipation  for  a  muck 
longer  time  and  with  much  greater  determination  and 
unquestionably  with  incomparably  superior  advantage's 
on  her  side.     Yet  Ireland,  with  Parnell  on  one  side  of 
the  Irish  Channel  and  Gladstone  on   the   other,  was 
unable  to  make  one-tenth  of  the  impression  which  she 
has  now  made  upon  Great  Britain  with  Eedmond  in, 
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Ireland  and  Asquith  in  England.     Nobody  would  ever 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  present  great  leader  of  the 
Irish  Party  and  the  present  distinguished  premier  of 
England  are  stronger  personalities  than  the  "  uncrown- 
ed king  of  Ireland"  and  the  "  "Great  Commoner  "  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  nevertheless  the  success  of  the  former  is 
more  decided  and  remarkable  than  the  fail  are  of  the 
latter.     It  is  the  seventy  odd  Nationalist  members  in 
the  House  who  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  their 
hands  have  turned  the  scale  and  decided  the  question, 
of  Irish  Home  Rule.     It  is  practically  the  same  ques- 
tion with  which  the  Indian  Nationalist  is  concerned : — - 
It  is  National  Self-Government  within  the  Empire,  or., 
Home  Rule  for  India.     And  the  Indian  people  must; 
be  armed  with  similar  weapons  to  carry  the  struggle 
to  a  successful  conclusion.     If  two  dozens  of  Indian 
representatives  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  British. 
House  of  Commons,  they  would  not  only  by  themselves 
form  an  important  factor  in  the  House ;   but  a  party 
would  naturally  grow  round  them  which  would  undoubt- 
edly  exercise   considerable   influence  in  shaping  tho 
policy  of  Government  and  doing  adequate  justice  to 
India.      It   would     then    be    impracticable    for   the* 
Indian  bureaucracy   to    tamper   or    tinker  with   th^ 
wholesome  provisions  of  any  Parliamentary  statute  o*r 
to  impede  the  normal   growth  of  Indian   nationalism. 
Bureaucracy    may    shudder   at  the   prospect  of  sucpbi. 
-an  innovation,  but  true  statesmanship  can  hardly 
to  realise  that  it  would  form  a  permanent  cement 
.•a  bond   of  indissoluble   union   between   England 
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India,  the  value  of  which,  as  the  most  precious  assets  of 
Great  Britain,  even  the  most  blatant  jingo  would  be 
bound  to  admit.  It  must  be  a  process  of  gradual  fusion 
and  not  of  increasing  dominance  that  will  permanently 
secure  British  rule  in  India. 

India  certainly  desires  British  connexion ;  but  it 
is  a  connexion  of  co-partnership  based  upon  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  and  comradeship   in  rights  and 
responsibilities  but  not  of  permanent  subjection  which 
she   aims    at.      The    kind   of  connection    commonly 
known  as  liege-lordism  was  sought  to  be  enforced  by 
Western  civilisation  in  America,  Africa  and  in  other 
dark  corners  of  the  world,  and  it  led  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  weaker  races.     But  India  possesses  a  civilisation 
and  literature  older  than  that  of  Greece  and  Eome  and 
even  older  than  that  of  Egypt  and  Phosnicia  which  are 
still  the  admiration   of  the   modern   world.     She  still 
boasts  of  cities  and  towns  which  flourished  before  Ba* 
bylon  and  Nineveh  came  into  existence.     She  has  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  time  and  revolutions  of  ages  which 
liave  swept  over  her  often  leaving  their  deep  scars  upon 
her  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  succeeded 
in  wiping  her  out  of  existence,  or  even   in  disfiguring 
her  beyond  identification.     She  possesses  a  wonderful 
vitality  which  has,  on  the   contrary,  assimilated  and 
absorbed  most  of  the  civilisations  which  came  in  con- 
fatct  with  her  and  which  she  was  unable  either  to  resist 
or  counteract*     And  to-day  she  is  the  common  home 
of  the  Hindu,  the  Mussalman,  the  Parsi,  the  Jain,  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Christian.     Smh  a  country  may  be 
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conquered,  bat  not  held  in  perpetual  bondage. 
of  her  many  conquerors  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  it 
would  be  a  grievous  mistake  if  Great  Britain  should  either 
intend  or  attempt  to  make  such  an  experiment. 
Militarism  can  subjugate  countries,  but  cannot 
enslave  a  civilised  people.  India,  emancipated  and 
consolidated  into  a  federal  unit,  will  constitute  the 
strongest  cement  of  the  British  Empire  ;  whereas 
emasculated,  impoverished,  distrusted  and  discontent- 
ed, she  is  bound  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  her 
true  greatness  and  is  likely  to  prove  her  greatest 
weakness  in  an  hour  of  danger.  England  must  be 
prepared  to  admit  India  into  the  Councils  of  the  Empire 
if  she  is  to  be  honestly  treated  as  an  integral  part  of 
that  Empire.  She  must  cease  to  be  her  greatest 
Dependency  and  rise  to  the  dignity  of  her  foremost 
Dominion,  and  her  people  should  be  treated  not  a» 
paying  subjects  bub  as  privileged  citizens  of  that 
Empire,  The  misfortune  is  that  so  few  Englishmen 
know  much  of  ancient  Indian  History  and  fewer  still 
command  an  insight  into  ancient  Indian  civilisation 
and  have,  therefore,  so  little  sympathy  and  respect  for 
Indian  aspirations. 

Eeverting  to  the  immediate  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary representation,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
from  the  Queen's  Proclamation  down  to  the  latest 
Eoyal  declaration  of  George  V,  there  was  not  a  single 
authoritative  pronouncement  made  which  did  not  hold 
out  the  hop*  that  the  Indian  people  would  be  treated  in 
all  respite  as  **  equal  subjects  "  of  Great  Britain  and 
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entrusted  with  rights  and  privileges  of  British,  citizen- 
ship to  which  they  by  their  position  and  education  may 
be  found  entitled ;  and  the  people  would  naturally  re- 
sent it  as  an  evasion  of  these  solemn  pledges  if,  after 
they  have  been  tried  and  found  not  unworthy  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  they   should    be  still   debarred 
from    their    legitimate  position  of  representing  their 
country's     interest     in      the      supreme      Legislative 
assembly    of   the  Empire    of  which  they  form    such 
an    important    factor.   Besides,  if    France  has  found 
no    difficulty     in      extending     such     an     important 
franchise  to  her  handful  of  Indian  subjects  and  thereby 
recognising  them  as  free  citizens  and  co-partners  of 
the  great  Eepublic,  it  is  no  small  or  fancied  grievance 
of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  millions  of  British  Indian 
subjects*,  that  they  should  stand  carefully  excluded  from 
a  fair  participation  in  the  rights  of  the  British  Empire, 
although  they  have  to  bear  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
its  responsibilities.      It  cannot   be,  and  will  perhaps 
meverbe,  contended  that  Chandernagore  is  more  advanc- 
ed than  Calcutta,  Pondicherry  than  Madras,  or  Mahe 
than  Bombay ;  or,  that  the  French  Government  have 
lost  either  in  strength  or  prestige  or  efficiency  by  reason 
0f  the  admission  of  their  Indian  and  African  subjects 
^Itlieir  iu  the-  army  or  in   the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Vigorous .efforts -should,  therefore,  be  made  to  secure 
proper  and  adequate  representation  for  India  directly 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


INDIA  IN   PAETY  POLITICS. 

*"pHERE  is  another  question  of  difficulty  which  must 
JL       shortly  engage  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  its  members.     As  often  as  an  important  question 
-of  Indian  reform   is  raised  for   discussion,  a  studied, 
stereotyped  cry  is  invariably  raised  both  in  the  British 
Parliament  as  well   as  in  the  British  Press,  that  India 
must  be  kept  outside  the  pale  of  party  politics  in  Eng- 
land.     This    earnest   solicitude   can    evidently   mean 
one    of  two    things :      It    may    either     mean     that 
India  is  regarded  as  too  "  great  and  solemn  a  trust  of 
Providence"  to  be  entrusted  to  the  wrangling  and  ran- 
corous spirit  of  the  two  hostile  political  parties  which 
decide  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire  ;  or  it 
may  mean,  that  India  is  a  rich  preserve  in  common 
held  under  a  common  agreement  and  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  parties  which  cannot  therefore  be  allowed  to 
be  an  apple  of  discord  between  them.     Whatever  may 
be  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  plea  thus  advanced, 
its  one  effect  has  always  been  to  perpetuate  India's 
wrongs  and  to  defer   Indian  reforms  by  either  party 
in  England.     The  grim  humour  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that  India  must  alternately  come 
under  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  Government   and  be 
ruled  by  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  Secretary  •  of  State, 
while  the  anomaly  is  sometimes  allowed  to  assume  a 
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most  awkward  position  when  a  conservative  Viceroy 
is  permitted  to  govern  India  under  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  England.  The  result  of  such  an  arrangement 
has  invariably  been  found  to  involve  a  partial  surrender 
of  Liberal  principles  and  a  counecjuent  sacrifice  of 
India's  best  interests.  Individual  members  may  have 
occasionally  nobly  fought  for  justice  to  India;  but 
seldom  has  Parliament  risen  to  the  height  of  8uch 
occasions  for  an  adequate  redress  of  her  wronga.  The 
best  of  fights  for  India  on  the  floor  of  the  House  haa 
in  recent  years  ended  in  a  compromise  where  neither 
party  has  suffered  any  defeat  and  both  parties  have 
come  out  triumphant,  as  in  a  mock  military  tourna* 
ment,  at  the  sound  of  the  warning  note  of  *  party  poll** 
ties**  The  afcory,  however,  is  as  old  as  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  Crown  in  India.  In  1868,  when  Lord 
PaJmerston  introduced  his  first  India  Bill  for  the  reform 
of  the  Indian  administration,  Mr*  Disraeli,  who  was 
then  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, elaborately  dwelt  on  the  desirability  of  having 
11  the  representative  principle  applied  to  the  Govern* 
fttttnfe  of  India/1  and  obj-eetad  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  provide  sufficient  check  for  the  protec- 
tion of  India's  Interest  and  for  **  that  redress  of  the 
grievances  tinder  which  she  suffered  which  British 
protection  otighfc  to  erasure,*1  But  soon  after  when 
upon  the  itjdden  defeat  of  Lord  Palmtrston,  Lord  Derby 
came  into  power,  the  same  Benjamin  Disraeli  in  intro- 
ducing JWa  India  Bill  a  regretted  that  the  mettled 
state  of  the  country  did  not  admit  of  a  representation 
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of  the  people  in  India/5  and  both  sides  of  the  House 
complacently  agreed  to  his  dictum.  The  same  process 
of  "  promising  to  the  ear  and  breaking  to  the  hope  '* 
has  long  been  repeated  with  unfailing  precision  and 
uniformity  by  both  parties  in  Parliament  in  dealing 
with  India  and  the  Indian  people ;  and  it  was  this: 
painful  display  of  a  tragi-comic  farce  that  led  Mr. 
George  Yule  candidly  to  observe  that  "  the  650  odd 
members  who  were  to  be  the  palladium  of  India's 
rights  and  liberties  have  thrown  c  the  great  and  solemn 
trust  of  an  inscrutible  Providence'  back  upon  the 
hands  of  Providence  to  be  looked  after  as  Providence 
itself  thinks  best."  It  was  the  same  sophistry  to  which 
in  more  recent  years  Sir  Henry  Fowler  gave  utterance, 
when  as  the  Minister  for  India  he  said  that  every  one 
of  the  said  650  odd  members  in  the  House,  whether 
liberal  or  conservative,  was  a  "  Member  for  India/  * 
which,  (according  to  the  trite  old  saying  that  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business)  in  simple  unso- 
phisticated Indian  phraseology,  was  as  much  as  to  say 
that  as  in  letter  so  in  spirit  there  was  absolutely  no 
member  for  India  in  the  British  Parliament.  These 
platitudes  have  led  not  a  few  Indians,  however  errone- 
ous they  may  be,  honestly  to  believe,  that  the  British 
people  are  entirely  liberal  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is? 
concerned ;  they  are  divided  into  liberals  and  conser- 
vatives when  Ireland  comes  into  question,  and  withe 
few  honourable  exceptions,  they  close  their  ranks  and 
stand  solid  as  conservatives  when  the  fate  of  India 
has  to  be  decided. 


1 
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The  question,  therefore,  whether  India  nhould 
drawn  into  English  party  politico,  does  not  appear  to 
free  from  difficulties,  Mr.  Dadahhai  Naoroji 
so  early  as  1885  said,  that  "  tht*  Conservative  ati* 
so  bad  as  that  they  will  never  do  a  good  thing,  nor 
the  Liberals  HO  good,  that  they  never  did  a  bad  thing m 
In  fact,  we  owe  good  to  both  and  we  have  nothing  to  d<> 
with  them  yet  aa  parties*."  Thin  may  be  perfectly  cot— 
reet ;  but  it  neemn  equally  clear  that  whenever  the  Con*-* 
earvatives  have  done  a  good  thing  by  India,  they  hav^ 
mostly  done  so  under  pressure  from  the  other  «tde,  Ife 
is  also  commonly  pointed  oufc  that  the  great  Proclama- 
tion was  the  gift  of  a  Conservative  Government,  thongtx 
subsequent  acts  and  declaration**  of  responsible  minis- 
ters of  the  Conservative  rank  have  shown,  that  it  is 
hardly  accepted  by  thwi  as  the  gift  of  any  Govern- 
ment, but  that  of  a  female  Sovereign  adclrewning  heir 
distant  alien  subject*  upon  her  i&wumplion  of  power* 
after  a  great  revolution,  and  tt  did  not  probably  cottt  a* 
CoBiervative  miniiter  much  to  draw  up  a  liberal  mani- 
festo in  his  "  ininoiitable  ntyle"  under  the  expremt  die- 
tation  of  that  Soveraigo*  If  that  Proolamabton  has 
-ever  bten  as  a  naored  document*  it  has  beam 

so  dott©  only  by  liberal  min liters  and  adaiiaiitrators. 
Current  of  eyenti  in  re^nt  times  has,  howevert  broaghfc 
hom«  to  the  Indian  miudf  that  although  it  nofc 
matter  much  to  India  whidh  of  the  two  pwii»  is  in. 
,„  aotoal  authority  in  liaglatt«Jf  it  a  deal 

L  whether  the  membevs  who  form  the  Gbf «m»ent  foir 

either  party  art  or  are  nofc  todividtuJly  men  of  moria 
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generous  instincts,  wider  sympathies  and  broader  states- 
manship in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  an  Empire  which 
covers  nearly  one-sixth  of  this  habitable  globe.  It  is 
the  saying  of  one  of  the  greatest  political  philosophers 
the  world  has  produced  that  "  a  great  Empire  and  a 
little  mind  go  ill  together."  Then  India  being  a  sub- 
ject country  without  any  voice  in  her  own  affairs,  it  i& 
only  natural  that  those  that  are  imbued  with  liberal 
principles  and  democratic  ideas,  "  Little  Englanders  " 
as  they  are  called,  who  are  more  likely  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  than  the  lordly  Imperialist  who  unre- 
servedly talks  of  India  having  been  conquered  by  the- 
sword  and  who  openly  preaches  that  it  must  be- 
retained  by  the  sword. 

Lord  Cromer,  who  was  perhaps  the  first  open  advo- 
cate of  this  doctrine  of  Indian  neutrality,  had  no  doub& 
his  reasons  for  the  occasion  when  he  asked  the  House 
not  to  drag  India  into  a  party  question  ;  but  is  India 
really  kept  outside  party  politics  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
although  Great  Britain  is  alternately  governed  on 
Liberal  or  Conservative  principles,  India  is  permanently 
ruled  on  Conservative  lines?  Parties  rise  and  fall, 
ministers  change  and  Viceroys  come  and  go ;  but  the 
bureaucracy  in  which  the  Indian  administration  is 
permanently  vested,  is  an  essentially  conservative  insti- 
tution as  unchangeable  in  its  methods  as  it  is  unimpreg- 
nablein  its  policy.  A  time  must  therefore  come  when, 
the  Congress  will  have  to  face  the  situation  and  decide 
the  question  whether  it  should  not  openly  cast  in  her 
lot  with  one  of  the  political  parties  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


THE   EDUCATIONAL    PROBLEM. 

f  f\HE  higheHt  problem  for  solution  in  the  evolution 
JL      of  a  nation  in  perhaps  Education.     As  it  in  the 

essence  of  civilisation,  HO  it  is  the  very  backbone  of 

progressive  humanity  ;  while  the  force  arid  stamina  of 
a  national  life*  as  much  as  its  longevity  and  capacity 
for  action,  are  largely  determined  by  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  development  and  expansion  of  its 
educational  system,  Education  Is  the  main  stock-in- 
trade  of  a  civilised  people  and  the  working  capital  of  its 
administration,  lit  every  well-regulated  country*  there* 
fore,  the  State  assumes  the  charge  and  control  of  public 
education  an  its  paramount  duty  towards  its  lubjects* 
Administration  of  justice  and  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
party  are  no  doubt  among  the  primary  functions  of  a 
Government ;  but  these  are  discharged  in  one  shape 
or  another  by  every  form  of  government  that  earag  for 
its  own  existence.  Ever*  in  early  stages  of  society 
thete  elementary  duties  were  fully  recognised  in  all 
communal  or  feudal  systems  of  administration  where 
the  educated  few  htld  the  igiiorant  many  in  bondage 
In  return  for  the  and  security  guaranteed  to 

them,  It  is,  howe?erf  the  highest  aim  of  oi?ili«ation  to 
emancipate  humanity  from  this  foroed  subjection  and 
restore  to  it  the  righto  and  liberties  which  are  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind*  ATM!  education  h  iht 
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only  means  towards  that  end  :  It  is  the  only  weapon 
with  which  to  fight  .out  the  intellectual  slavery  and  the 
moral  turpitude  of  a  people.  As  it  is  the  sole  test  of  a 
people's  fitness  to  participate  in  the  management  of  its 
own  concerns,  so  it  is  the  only  standard  by  which  a 
civilized  government  is  to  be  judged  and  justified  in 
its  assumption  of  authority  to  rule  over  its  destinies. 
The  highest  claim  of  Britain  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is,  therefore,  not  founded  either 
upon  its  elaborate  system  of  efficient  administration,  or 
upon  its  extensive  railways  or  other  means  of  communi- 
cation. Nor  is  that  claim  based  upon  the  development 
of  the  country's  resources  and  the  expansion  of  its 
trade.  All  these  are  no  doubt  fully  appreciated  as  the 
blessings  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened  rule ;  but  the 
people  know  and  feel  that  these  blessings  are  purchased 
not  without  the  payment  of  a  price  for  each  and  all  of 
them.  The  real  source  from  which  that  gratitude  flows 
lies  deeper  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Educational 
policy  which  the  British  G-ove.rnm.ent  solemnly  under- 
took to  carry  out,  and  which  it  has  to  no  small  extent 
carried  out  in  the  administration  of  this  country  ever 
since  the  assumption  of  its  sovereignty.  In.  recent  years 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Governrnentkas  admittedly 
undergone  remarkable  changes  leading  to  a  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion,  as  regards  not  only  the  aim,  but 
also  the  effect  of  that  policy  upon  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  country.  While  the  Government  main- 
tains that  these  changes  are  intended  to  improve  edu- 
cation, the  people  are  unable  to  divest  themselves  of 
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the  belief  that  they  are  all  retrograde  measures  calcu- 
lated seriously  to  restrict  and  hamper  educational  pro- 
gress. A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  that  policy, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  necessary  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  issues  involved  in  the  discussion,  as  also 
of  the  merits  of  the  contention  on  both  sides. 

It  is  a  grievous   mistake  to   assume,  as  not  a  few 
among  the  Englishmen  have  rather  too  hastily  assumed, 
that  when  India  passed  into  the  hands  of  England  she 
was   found   sunk  deep  in   one   unbroken   darkness  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  ;  that  public  education  was 
foreign  to  the  instinct  and  tradition  of  the  people,  and 
that   educational  institutions   were  imported  from  the 
West  with  the  advent  of  the  British,  India  was  neither 
South  Africa,  nor  the  West  Indies.     Older  than  Eome 
and  Greece  and  even  older  than  Egypt  and  Phsenecia, 
India  was  in    the  dim  and   distant   past  the   only  one 
bright  spot  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  enveloped 
in  darkness.     She  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  fanciful  attempts  of  modern  researches 
to  prove  the  contrary,  she  still  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
as  the  centre  of  all  the  earliest  culture  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the   world.     Even   in  later   periods   Chinese 
travellers  from    the  East,   and   Grecian    and   Eoman 
travellers  from  the  West  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
unrivalled  advancement  and  civilization  of  the  Indian 
people.    Coining  down  to  modern  times  the  Mahorne- 
dan  historians  hasve  also  ungrudgingly  testified  to  their 
superior  knowledge  ami  culture.     Since  the  Mahome- 
dan  conquest,  India  made  farther  acquisition  of  Arabic 
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and  Persian   enlightenment,   and   it   seems   absurd  to 
suppose  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury all  this  civilization  and  culture  of  ages  were  sud- 
denly swept  away  by  some  mysterious  agency,  leaving  the 
country  involved  in  one  impenetrable  darkness.     India 
with  her  vanished  glories  still  retained  the  hall-mark 
of  her    proud   and    peculiar    civilization    when    she 
came  in  contact  with  the  modern  civilization  of  the 
West.     She  was  even  then  rich  in  her  Sanskrit  and 
Persian  literature,  not  to  speak  of  the  various  Verna- 
cular dialects  of  these  classical  languages,  and  though 
very  much  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  applied  sci- 
ences, she  possessed  an  indigenous  system  of  education, 
both  primary  as  well  as  secondary,  spread  through  out 
the  country  as  the  decaying  fabric  of  the  past — the 
crumbling  relic     of    the     vanished    glories    of    her 
Nalanda    and    other  Universities.     We    have    it    on 
the  authority   of  the  Education  Commission   of  1882, 
that   prior    to    1854,    when     the    first   Educational 
Despatch    of  Sir    Charles    Wood   was    issued,    there 
were  more  than    900,000    or    nearly    a    million    of 
boys    in   British   India  receiving   elementary   educa- 
tion   in   reading,  writing   and    arithmetic,  including 
surveying,   mensuration,   square   and   cubic  measures 
as  well  as  equation*     These  primary  instructions  were 
systematically  imparted  in  Patshalas  and  Muktab&$ 
while  higher  education  in  literature,  philosophy,  logic, 
theology,  medicine  and  astronomy  was  amply  provided 
for  in  Tols  and  Madrassaa  established  throughout  the 
country,  unsupported  by  any  State-grant  and  imocm- 
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trolled  by  any  State- igency.  The  customary  recitation 
of  the  historical  epics  on  festive  and  other  occasions 
wan  another  means  of  popular  education*  Medical 
science,  including  anatomy,,  surgery  and  chemistry, 
which  in  one  of  the  highest  products  of  civilization,  had 
readied  such  a  degree  of  efficiency,  that  in  recent 
yearn  with  increased  knowledge  of  ancient  Indian 
civilization  it  has  extorted  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  European  scientists;  while,  in  the  domain  of  astro- 
nomy,  although  the  latter-day  Indians  hud  ceased  to 
make  any  fresh  discoveries,  the  precision  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  still  able  to  utilise  their  old  Block 
of  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  calculations  and  the 
many  observatories  which  were  in  existence  at  Benares 
and  other  places  down  to  the  eighteen  tit  century,  bore 
no  mean  evidence  of  the  people's  acquaintance  with  the 
wonders  of  the  stellar  world,  Indian  mu«io  still  holds 
its  place  among  the  fine  arts  of  the*  civilized  world; 
while  India's  architecture  and  Hculpture,  of  which 
eloquent  testimony  is  still  borne  by  the  Tnj  at  Agraf 
$o  well  described  as  a  "  dream  in  marble,  designed  by 
Titans  and  finished  by  jewellem,"  and  the  grand  mauso* 
leum  at  C&anar  which  Bishop  Heber  characterised  as 
u  embroidery  in  stone/1  and  by  the  numerous  eavts 
and  templet  still  extant  in  Orista  at  well  as  in  Centra! 
aud  Southern  India,  unquestionable  evideuct  of 

her  technical  knowledge  of  no  .mean  order*    The  futile 
attempts  of  Western  pride  to  attribute  wonderful 

works  of  art  to  either  Baroptaii  or  Byzantine  civiliza- 
tion only  add  to  their  glory  and  unrivalled 
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St3.periori.by.     India's   maritime   trade  even    in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  not  inconsiderable ;  while  her  far- 
textile  fabrics,  particularly  of  cotton  and  silkr 
largely  in  demand  in  the  courts  of  Europe  even 
the  eighteenth    century.     Scientific   appliances  she 
none  ;  but  it   was  want  of  patronage,  more   than 
competition  of  superior   scientific  machineries  of 
-Eixrope,  which  crushed  her  finer  industries  and  over- 
powered her  in    the  end.     Such  was    the   country  that 
w*=*,s   practically    ceded  to   Great   Britain   towards  the- 
33o.iddle  of  the  eighteenth   century  by  a  people  torn  by 
internal  dissensions,  distracted  by  mutual  jealousy  and 
spite,  and  tired  of  the  misgovernment  of  a    hundred 
inefficient  principalities  and  administrations  which  had: 
toeoome  accustomed  to  look  more  to  their  own  pomp  and 
gprandeur  than  to  the  comforts  and  well-being  of  their 
subjects,    and     which  had,    as    such,    systematically 
xi  <eglected    public   instruction    as    a  State  duty.     Of 
oo'iarse  the  system  of  education  at  the   time  was  very 
effective   as   there   was   hardly   any   method   in    the 
system  ;  while  the  higher  studies  were  generally  of  an 
xxn  profitable  character.     All   this  was   due  to  the  fact 
•fctiaLt  there  was  no  authority  to  guide  or  control  educa- 
te! OTI,  and  the  people  were  left  entirely  to   their  own 
iiaitnative  and   resources  to   educate   their   children  as 
t>est  as  they  could  and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
•fciry  either  permitted  or  required.    The  genius  and  apti- 
of  the  people  for   education  was,  however,  never 
ct. 
The    government    of  the  East   India  Company,/ 
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which   was   mainly   directed    by    purely      mercantile 

considerations   and    from   the    highent   to   the   lowest 
animated  by  a  ftpirit  of  exploitation,  naturally  marked 

a  very  nlow  and  Klighfc  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Education,  The  Board  of  Control  from  time  to  time 
BO  doubt  urged  for  larger  provisions  being  made  far  the. 
education  of  the  people,  yet  the  largest  grant  ever 
made  in  any  one  year  for  education  wa«  not  more  than 
one  lakh  of  rupees,  which  the  Board  strongly  insisted 
on  being  put  down  in  one  of  the  Budgets  of  the 
Company  towards  the  clcwe  of  it*  administration,  Full 
twelve  years  ware  taken  in  deciding  the  eontrovfwy 
which  raged  between  those  who  were  called  the  *  Orient- 
alist^ and  the  *  Anglicise,1  that  iv,  persons  who  were 
oppoaed  to  the  introduction  of  Englitih  education  and 
urged  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ntudy  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  tho«e  on  the  other  aide*  who 
advocated  Western  education  and  as  tmoh  insisted  OB 
the  English  language  being  accepted  aa  the  medium  of 
education  in  India,  In  this  vital  controversy*  Rajah 
Bammohun  Roy,  strongly  supported  by  David  Hare, 
took  ft  leading  part  and  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  at  the  forefront  of  the  Anglioint  party*  We 
may  not*  at  this  distance  of  time  fully  with 

the  great  Indian  reformer  in  all  that  he  said  against 
the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabia  languages  which  he 
strongly  .  denounced  *s  being  barren  and  unprofitable 
studies,  and  we  may  even  donht  if  he  actually  ftntid* 
pated  the  remarkable  changsa  which  his  mother-  conn  try 
would  undergo  In  the  hundred  years ;  but  that  his 
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prophetic  vision  clearly  foresaw  that  India's  future  destiny 
lay  in  the  acquisition  of  modern  knowledge  and  that 
such  knowledge  could   be   adequately  and  efficiently 
purveyed  only  through  the  medium  of  a  living  Western 
language  cannot  certainly  be  disputed.     The  question 
was  finally  decided   during  the  government  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  when  by  a  Resolution  dated  the  7th 
May,  1835,  it  was  declared  that,  although  elementary 
education    was    to    be    confined    to   the    Vernacular 
languages,  higher  education  in  India  must  be  imparted 
in  the  English  language.     It  was  a  most  decisive  point 
gained  which  paved  the  way  for  the  future  evolution  of 
Indian  Nationalism  by  providing  a  common  language 
for    the  whole     country.     The    Company,    however, 
still  moved  at  a  very  slow  pace  towards  the  educational 
development  of  the  country  when,  worried  and  wearied 
by  the  systematic  evasion  of  its  mandates,  the  Board  at 
the  instance  of  Parliament  at  last  laid  down  a  definite 
policy  of  education  to  be  pursued  in  India.  The  famous* 
Despatch  of  the  19th  July  of  1854,  commonly  known 
as  the  Despatch  of  Sir  Charles   Wood,  afterwards  Lord 
Halifax, — then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control — 
was  the  first  declaration  of  that  Policy  and  it  is  justly 
regarded  as  the   great  charter  of  education  in   India. 
The  Despatch  opened  with  an  unreserved  declaration 
of  the  G-overnment  accepting  the  responsibility  of  educa- 
tion of  the  people  as  a  State   duty.     The  declaration 
runs  as  follows  : — "  It  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties 
to  be  the  means,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  of  conferring  upon 
the  natives  of  India  those  vast  moral  and  material 
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blessings  which  flow  from  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  which  India  may  under  Providence 
derive  from  her  connection  with  England."  The  J)eH- 
pateh,  after  formulating  its  general  scheme,  went  on  to 
preHcrihe  the  following  means  for  th«*  attainment 
of  itn  object K  :-- (i)  the*  entabliflhmt'iit  of  tr*,iv«»r,sltieH 
at  the  Presidency  cities;  (15)  the  constitution  of  a 
Department  of  Kducation  for  each  Presidency; 
(iii)  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Colleges  and  High 
Schools  whose  number  WHS  very  small  and  the  increase 
of  their  number;  (iv)  the  establishment  of  middle 
schools  and  of  training  institutions  for  teachers ;  (?) 
provitiiona  for  increased  facilities  towards  the  expartHian 
of  elementary  education  among  the  i  misses  ;  mid  (vi) 
the  introduction  of  a  grant-in -aid  system  f*>r  the  deve- 
lopment of  education.  Provision  wan  also  recommended 
fora  Hystem  of  State  HcliolarHhipK  to  connect  t-he  lower 
ftohooln  with  the  higher,  and  the  higher  nehuoln  with 
the  €011egc*B, 

It  wa«  a  grand  and  comprehenHtve  He!ii*m«*f  and 
one  now  naturally  feeln  inclined  to  inquire  a«  to 
how  far  It  hmt  been  curried  cnit.  Three  yearn 
after  this  programme  wa»  taken  in  hand  nml  imme- 
diately *w  the  firnt  University  w?w  t»«ttihli»hed  in 
Calcutta,  the  Mutiny  broke  out  which  ugain  neti  in 
motion  a  retrograde  policy  and  cauMtnl  a  ht4-bnck 
in  education*  A  party  of  Ariglci-1  milting  who  were 
never  so  zealou*  in  the  of  educntioD^  if  they  were 

not  actually   opponed  to   it  from   the   very  hf^irtning, 
came  forward  to   denounce  education   an  being  mainly 
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isible  for  the  attempted  revolution.     The  question 

aatly  disposed  of  by  Sir  Frederick  Halliday,  the 

Lieutenant-Grevernor  of  Bengal,    in    a  minute  of 

on  a  letter   of  Lord   Ellenborough,  as  President 

Board   of  Control,  to   the  Court  of  Directors, 

lad   found  in   the   disturbance   ample  excuse  for 

ing  to  their  old  policy  of  inaction  and  issuing  a 

iptory  order  upon  the  Government  in  India  not 

auction  any  increase  of  expenditure  in  any  part 

lia  in  connection  with  Education"  without  their 

>rity  previously  obtained.     Sir  Frederick  Halliday 

5 :     "On  the  question  of  the  connection  between 

ition  and  the  rebellion,  our  wisdom,  no  less  than 

luty,  is  to  persevere  in  what  we   have  begun  and 

o  turn  our  backs  upon  Bihar  or  any  other  parts  of 

erritory,   because  there  is  difficulty  or  danger  in 

>ath  of  improvement.     It  is  certain,  however,  that 

the  difficulty  and  the  danger  are  exaggerated  and 

imposing  only  to  those  who  keep  at  a  distance 

them  and  view  them  through  the  delusive  mist 

rejudice  and    mis-information.     As  to  difficulty, 

progress  of  Bengal,  even  within  the  memory  of 

g  witnesses,  is  a  proof   of  the    aptitude    of  the 

>le  and   of  their  plastic  docility.     And  though  it  is 

uncommon  in  these  days  to  attribute  the   recent 

inies  to  our  educational   operations,  and  even  to 

)ose  to  draw  back  from  them  for  fear  of  similar 

lequences  in  future,  the  error  of  this  opinion  is  like 

,  of  a  man  who  after  unwisely  and  incautiously 

Dsing  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to  all  kinds  of  danger- 
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ous  influences  and  having  by  good  luck,  and  in  Fpite  of 
bad  management,  long  escaped  without  an  accident, 
should  at  last,  when  the  fatal  and  inevitable  explosion 

taken  place,  blame  neither  the  gunpowder  nor  hm  own 
rashness  and  indiscretion,  but  rather  lay  the  whole 

mischief  to  account  of  some  one  of  many   little  sparks 
flying  about,  and  talk  of  limiting  the  use  of  fire  and 
candle  in  future  to  prevent  similar  occurrences."     No 
more  statesmanlike  view  of  the  situation  or  crushing 
reply  could  have  been  advanced,  and  the  GovernmeBt 
of  Lord  Canning  made  a  firm  stand  against  the  insan** 
sate,  hysteric  cry  of  an  alarmist  crowd.    It  will  be  iaen, 
a  little  later  on,  that  the  same  cry  has  again  been 
raised  in  recent  years  and  has  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  shaping  of  the  present  educational  policy  of  the 
Government,  with  this  difference  that  there  is  neither 
a  Halliday   nor   a  Canning   to   take   a  dispassionate 
perspective  of  the  situation  and  boldly  adhere  to  the 
xioble  policy  of  1854,     By  Statute  21  and  22  Victoria, 
passed  on  the  2nd  August,  1858,  the  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing misgovern  ment  of  the  Eaut  India  Company  was 
brought  to  an  and  and  on  the  1st  November  of  the  name 
year,  the  0re»t  Proclamation  was  issued  from  Allahabad 
notifying  the  assumption  of  the  Oovaromtnfc  of  India 
directly  by  the  Ciown*  That  Proclamation  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  ATogma  Chart*  of  British  India* 
The  second  great  Despatch  on  Education  WM 
on  the  7th  April,  I860,  shortly  after  the  transfer  of  the 
Government  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,     Aftet 
yeviewingthe vorldngof theearltor Despatch, the  policy  of 
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which  it  whole-heartedly  reaffirmed  and  accepted 
policy  of  the  Crown,  it  went  on  to  point  out  that  although 
much  had  been  done  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  education 
and  the  people  had  evinced  a  great  aptitude  for  Western 
knowledge,  the  progress  made  was  indeed  very  slow  cfcud 
inadequate;  and  while  fully  endorsing  the  policy  of 
encouraging  all  indigenous  efforts  towards  the  expvua- 
sion  of  education,  the  practice  of  educational  officsers- 
demanding  contributions  from  the  people,  which  tmd 
largely  come  into  vogue  as  a  condition  precedents  to 
the* establishment  of  Vernacular  schools,  was  declared 
both  undignified  and  inexpedient.  Doubts  were  ^also< 
expressed  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  grant-in- aid 
system  for  the  supply  of  Vernacular  education  to  the 
masses  of  the  population,  which,  it  was  suggested* 
should  be  provided  by  the  direct  efforts  of  the  &feate» 
The  question  of  levying  an  educational  rate  for-  the 
provision  of  elementary  education  was  also  reoom- 
mended  by  this  Despatch  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Government. 

At  this  period,  the  Christian  Missionaries  atcsted 
as  strong  auxiliaries  towards  the  spread  of  education,, 
and  tbough  their  primary  object  was  to  facilitate 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  the  schools  and 
colleges  wbich  they  founded  in  connection  witbt.  the 
Universities  became  powerful  adjuncts  to  the  caixse  of 
secular  education  also.  But  by  far  the  greatest  efforts 
were  perhaps  made  by  the  people  themselves,  . 
arly  as  regards  secondary  and  high  education, 
they  failed  largely  to  co-operate  with  the 
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in  promoting  elementary  education  among  the  masses* 
A  number  of  enlightened  Indian  gentlemen,  mostly 
inspired  by  the  lofty  teachings  of  Rajah  Kammohun 
Roy,  one  after  another  took  the  field  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  which  became  soon  studded  with  schools 
and  colleges,  some  of  which  to  this  day  stand  as  the 
proudest '  monuments  of  their  patriotic  labours  and 
self-sacrifice.  The  names  of  Pandit  Is  war  Chandra 
Vidyasagar,  Prisonno  Coomar  Tagore,  Grour  Mohan 
Addy,  Bhudev  Mukherjee,  Peary  Churn  Sircar, 
Mahomed  Moshin,  Maharanee  Swarnamoye  and  many 
others  in  Bengal,  of  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Bal  Granga- 
dhar  Shastri,  Eoychand  Premchand  and  Mahadev 
Oovinda  Eanade  in  Bombay,  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  in  the 
United  Provinces,  of  Pachyappa  Mudaliar  and  Gropal 
Row  in  Madras  and  of  the  saintly  educationist 
Dayananda  Swaraswati  in  Benares  are  embalmed  in  the 
grateful  memories  of  their  countrymen. 

The  next  landmark  in  our  educational  history 
was  the  Education  Commission  of  1882,  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  Lord  Ripon  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  William  Hunter,  which  reviewed  the  progress 
the  country  had  made  during  a  period  of  thirty  years 
since  the  first  Education  Despatch  of  1854.  Although 
the  province  of  Bengal  was  found  to  be  much  ahead  of 
the  other  provinces,  defects  were  noticed  in  the  entire 
system  which  loudly  called  for  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Government.  The  number  of  schools  and  colleges 
was  still  found  to  be  inadequate  and  the  provision  for 
•education  insufficient.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
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Commission  that  the  support  and  countenance  afforded 
by  the  Government  to  indigenous  schools,  whether 
of  elementary  or  of  higher  instruction,  and  the  encour- 
agement given  to  private  enterprise  by  grant-in-aid 
rules  should  be  further  extended;  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  reluctant  to  open  Government 
institutions  whenever  private  institutions  could  be 
expected  or  encouraged  to  do  the  work ;  that  more 
liberal  rates  of  aid  should  be  granted  to  private 
colleges  ;  and  that  primary  education  having  been  still 
very  much  neglected,  closer  supervision  and  larger 
grants  were  needed  for  the  education  of  the  mass  of 
the  population.  The  Commission  proposed  an  increased 
expenditure  of  10  Lakhs  of  rupees  a  year  for  the 
promotion  of  primary  education.  All  these  recom- 
mendations were  of  course  generously  accepted  on 
principle ;  but  only  such  effect  could  be  given  to  them 
in  practice  as  was  possible  under  the  eternal  cry  of 
financial  difficulties,  though  of  course  neither  the 
increase  of  the  administrative  machinery,  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  costliest  in  the  world,  nor  of  the 
army,  nor  of  the  Home  charges  conld  afford  to  wait  for 
their  periodical  expansion  in  an  unfailing  progressive 
ratio.  And  the  official  reports  almost  invariably 
winded  up  with  the  euphemistic  platitude  that  "  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  received  the 
fullest  attention  compatible  with  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  any  considerable  increase  of  expenditure* 
Comment  upon  the  rhyme  and  reason  of  language  like 
this  is  perfectly  superfluous. 
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Then  came  the  Local  Self-Government  scheme  of 
Lord  Eipou,  and  the  Government  found  an  opportunity 
of  relieving  itself  of  the  charge  of  primary  education 
which,  with  certain  petty  and  fluctuating  receipts, 
was  transferred  to  the  Municipalities,  the  District,  and 
the  Taluqa  Boards.  This  was  no  doubt  a  wise 
measure  taken  towards  the  development  of  elementary 
education ;  but  its  efficiency  was  largely  impaired  by 
the  crippled  resources  of  the  local  bodies  overburdened 
by  an  army  of  inspecting  establishment  which  in 
some  places  swallowed  up  nearly  45  per  cent,  of  the 
grants  for  education. 

Having  thus  largely  relieved  itself  of  the  charge  of 
Primary  Education,  the  Government  set  to  deal  with 
higher  education.  A  tendency  had  become  manifest 
for  some  time  past  to  view  high  education  with  a  degree 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  and  in  certain  quarters  even 
with  positive  disfavour.  It  was  the  educated  commun- 
ity which  clamoured  for  increased  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  it  was  their  agitation  which  was  supposed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  increased  difficulties  of  the 
administration.  The  smoothness  with  which  that 
administration  was  carried  on  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  very  much  disturbed  by  the  growing 
consciousness  of  a  people  who,  in  the  prophetic  words 
of  Lord  Macaulay!  having  their  minds  and  ideas  ex- 
panded by  Western  e&tteation,  were  aspiring  to  Western 
institutions  and  metfaeis  of  administration.  It  was 
indeed  the  dawning  of  the  fl  proudest  day  "  of  England, 
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though  unfortunately,  however,  the  just  pride  of  British 
rule  in  India  was  at  this  stage  slowly,  though  percept- 
ibly, deteriorating  into  unworthy  jealousy  and  spite, 
and    the    lessons    of    broad    statesmanship  gradually 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  a  narrow,  short-sighted  policy. 
In  1902  Lord  Curzon  appointed  a  Universities  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Universities  Act  of  1904  was  the  outcome 
of  the  recent  retrograde  policy  of  education  in  India. 
With   the  ostensible   view   of  securing   efficiency,  for 
which  the   government   of  Lord  Curzon  stood  In  every 
department    of    the    administration,    the  Universities 
were   officialized  and  their  growth  and  expansion  at 
once  curbed  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  general   ad- 
ministration.     While  it  was  apparently   intended  to 
secure  a  serene  atmosphere  of  pore  study  freed  from  all 
political  influences,  it  was  entirely  a  political  move  to 
checkmate  the  Nationalist  party  who  were  the  bugbear 
of  the  Indian  bureaucracy.     The  whole  programme  of 
education  was  recast  and  the  existing  institutions  were 
forced  to  conform  themselves  to  a  set  of  Regulations 
which    placed   them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crastes  if  they  meant  to  exist.     Some  of  the  institu- 
tions died  out  on  account  of  the  stringent  operation  of 
these  Regulations  ;  while  the  growth  of  new  ones  was 
tightly  fettered  by  their  expensive  requirements  in  a 
country  notorious  for  its   extreme  poverty.     To  justify 
the  new  policy,  the  aim  of  which  was  unmistakably 
to  restrict   high    education,  it    was   pointed  out  thai 
education    was  expanding  in    area    at    the    sacrifice 
of  depth  aud    that   in    not   a    few  cases  it  was  eofe- 
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ducted  by  private  enterprise  more  as  commercial  busi- 
ness than  as  philanthropic  undertakings.  It  was 
further  urged  that  in  case  of  both  the  colleges  as  well 
as  the  high  schools,  the  majority  of  the  students  lived 
in  a  suspicious  atmosphere  of  uncontrolled  and  unres- 
tricted independence  incompatible  with  the  healthy 
growth  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  development. 
Above  all,  it  was  contended  that  the  Universities  stood 
in  urgent  need  of  thorough  overhauling  both  as  regards 
the  subjects  of  studies  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  affili- 
ation of  colleges  and  recognition  of  high  schools  ;  while 
it  was  fairly  proposed  that  if  it  was  actually  impossible 
to  convert  the  existing  Universities  into  teaching  insti- 
tutions like  those  of  Europe,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  a 
sound  policy  gradually  to  impart  such  a  character  to 
them  by  opening  out  fresh  avenues  for  researches  and 
post-graduate  studies  and  establishing  new  chairs  and 
professorships  directly  under  these  Universities.  Most 
of  these  arguments  were  perfectly  plausible,  while  some 
of  them  were  simply  unassailable ;  and  the  sudden 
change  in  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government 
would  not  have  been  unwelcome  to  the  people  and 
become  subject  to  much  adverse  public  criticism  if  it 
had  not  been  evidently  dictated  by  a  political  object  to 
divest  the  Universities  of  their  popular  character  and 
place  them  entirely  under  bureaucratic  control,  and  to 
restrict  high  education  and  sap  the  growth  of  indigen- 
ous enterprise  which  had  largely  contributed  towards 
the  expansion  of  education  in  the  country.  The  new 
policy  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  retrograde 
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movement,  and  behind  its  charming  frontispiece  there 
was  the  same  lurking  suspicion  and  distrust  of  education 
and  of  the  educated  community  which  manifested  them- 
selves after  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  with  this  difference  that 
while  the  old  servants  of  the  Company,  who  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  outbreak,  were  then  kept  well  in 
hand  by  superior  British    statesmanship,  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  forming  an  invincible  bureaucracy  now 
got  the  upper  hand  of  that   statesmanship  and  under 
more  favourable   auspices    succeeded  in  completely  re- 
versing the  policy  of  Government.     It  is  not  denied 
that  in  certain  directions  the  policy  of  1904  has  achiev- 
ed remarkable  progress,  while  at  least  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities has,  under  the  guidance  of  a  very  capable  and 
energetic  Vice-chancellor,  aided  by  the  philanthropy  and 
patriotism  of  some  of  its  noblest  products,  well-nigh 
risen  to  the  rank  of  a  teaching  University  of  high  order; 
but  in  the  estimation    of    the   public,   these    solitary 
advantages  are  completely  overshadowed  by  the  sinis- 
ter spirit  of  that    policy  which    seeks  to  improve  by 
reduction  and  foster  by  curtailment  of  education  in  a 
country  whose  educational  requirements  are  admittedly 
so  vast  and  yet  whose  educational  status  is   still  indis- 
putably so  weak  and  miserable,  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.     Under  the  policy  of  1854  the 
Grovernment,  fully  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  was 
most  anxious  to  supplement  its  efforts  by  offering  all .. 
possible   encouragements    to    private  enterprise;   but 
under  the  new  policy  of  1904   it  assumed   the  full 
control  of  education  not  only  without   making  any 
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adequate  provision  for  its  progress,  but  by  actually 
forging  serious  restrictions  to  its  normal  expansion 
and  development.  If  the  earlier  policy  was  purely 
educational  in  its  character,  the  later  policy  has  been 
politico-educational  in  its  essence  as  well  as  sub- 
stance. Even  the  large  subsidies  which  it  has  in  some 
cases  forced  upon  private  bodies  and  individuals  have 
been  influenced  rather  by  political  than  educational 
considerations.  If  the  redeeming  features  of  such  a 
policy  have  failed  to  commend  themselves  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  people,  it  is  more  their  misfortune 
than  their  fault.  The  improvements  effected  in  certain 
directions  are  naturally  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 
improvised  Chinese  shoe  for  the  improvement  of  Chinese 
beauty  however  maimed  and  crippled  the  subjects  may 
be  under  its  painful  operations. 

The  next  important  step,  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country,  was  the  creation  of  a  separate  port- 
folio of  Education  in  1910  with  an  independent 
minister  in  charge  of  it.  Although  the  Despatch  of 
1854  had  established  a  separate  Education  Department 
for  each  of  the  provinces,  it  occupied  a  subordinate 
position  where,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Crokhale,  "  educa- 
tional interests  rubbed  shoulders  with  jails  and  the 
police  in  the  all-comprehensive  charge  of  the  Home 
Department/'  For  the  first  time  in  1910,  Education 
received  its  due  recognition  as  an  important 
and  independent  department  of  the  State.  But 
the  fullest  results  of  the  working  of  -this  depart- 
ment can  hardly  be  expected  until  it  is  released  from 
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the  fetters  of  the  policy  of  1904.  Sir  Harcourt  Butler's 
Educational  Kesolubion  of  1913  clearly  emphasises  the 
necessity  at  least  of  a  partial  revision  and  relaxation  of 
that  policy,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  creation 
of  a  new  ministry  for  education  is  to  have  any  meaning,, 
the  minister  in  charge  must  have  a  wider  scope  and 
greater  freedom  of  action  than  the  policy  of  1904 
apparently  allows. 

Lord  Hardinge's  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
a  residential  and  teacking  University   at  Dacca  is  no 
doubb  a  movement  ia   the  right  direction  if  the  pro- 
posed University  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the- 
Universities  of  Great  Britain.     Bub  if  it  is  to  have  any 
territorial  jurisdiction,  however    small,  its  usefulness- 
will  be  considerably  reduced  ;  while  if  its  standard  in 
any  way  becomes  lowered,  it  is  bound  to  act  as  a  set- 
back rather  than  as  an  impetus  to  the  advancement  of 
high  education  in  the  country.     The  demand  for  high 
education  is  so  '  great  in  the    country   that  both  the 
Hindus  and  the  Muasalrnans    have    come  forward  to 
found  two  independent  Universities  of  their  own.  Their 
aim  and  scope  have  become  the  subject  of  considerable 
speculation    among  the   people;    but  these   attempts 
are   a  proof  positive  of  the  fact   that  the  number  of 
Universities  in  the  country  is  too  small  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  people  and  that  there  is  large  room  for 
additional    adjuncts    for    tjie    advancement    of   high 
education  in  the  country. 

The  above  is  a  short  summary  of  the  history  of 
the  educational  policy  of  British  rule  in  India*  the  nefet 
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results  of  which  up  to  date  may  BOW  be  briefly  discussed. 
These  results  may  broadly  be  considered  under  three  heads; 
(1)  High  Education,  (2)  Secondary  Education  and 
(3)  Primary  or  Elementary  Education.  The  first  and 
second  may  be  taken  together  as  the  one  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  other.  High  education  is  imparted 
under  the  control  of  five  examining  Universities  of 
which  the  first  was  established  in  Calcutta  in  1857,  the 
second  and  third  in  Madras  and  Bombay  in  1858, 
the  fourth  at  Lahore  in  1882  and  the  fifth  at  Allahabad 
in  1887.  The  five  Universities  between  them  com- 
mand 128  Arts  colleges  for  males  and  10  Arts  colleges 
for  females.  These  colleges  are  fed  by  1,278  high 
schools  for  boys  and  144  high  schools  for  girls.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statements  furnished  by  the  Hon'ble  Member 
for  Education  in  March  1914,  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  138  Arts  colleges  (both  for  males  and  females) 
amounted  in  1912-13  to  33,249,  and  the  1,422  high 
schools  counted  on  their  rolls  a  population  of  446,697 
pupil  and  students.  As  regards  the  products  of 
the  five  Universities  it  will  be  found,  counting  only 
once  graduates  holding  more  than  one  degree,  that 
the  Calcutta  University  has  so  far  turned  out 
about  21,000,  Bombay  12,000,  Madras  12,000  and 
the  two  youngest  Universities  of  Lahore  and  Alla- 
habad, about  three  to  four  thousand  graduates  in 
Art,  Science,  Law,  Medicine  and  Engineering.  The  total 
number  of  graduates  turned  out  by  the  five  Universities 
during  the  last  57  years  does  not,  therefore,  come  up 
even  to  50,000.  These  figures  standing  by  themselves 
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may  not  appear  to  be  altogether  inappreciable ;  but 
taken  with  the  vast  extent  and  population   of  a    conn* 
try   which,   compared  with  the  countries   of  Europe, 
with   the   exception    of  Russia,    looms    as  large  as  a 
continent,  they  become  practically  lost  to  the   view. 
Taking  the  total  population  of   the  country  under  the 
last  census  at  255  millions,  the  percentage  of  scholars 
in  colleges,  eliminating  the  odd  figures  on  both  sides, 
would  be    about  '012,  and  that  of  the    students  in 
the  high  schools  *174   percent,   of  the   population; 
while  the  percentage  of  graduates  of  more  than    half 
a  century  hardly  works   upto  "018  only.    This  is  the 
resultof  nearly  60years'  labours,  and  it  has  tobenoticed 
that  the  highest  increase  in  high  education  has  been 
attained  only  in  recent  years.     Now,  in  the  face  of  this 
stunted  growth  and  sib  tor  progress  of  the  country  in  high 
education,  can  it  be  reasonably  argued  that  the  time  has 
arrivedforthe  application  of  the  pruningknife  ?  Pruning 
is  good ;  but  pruning  before  a  plant  has  struck  deep  its 
roots  and  sufficiently  put  forth  superfluous  offshoots  and 
branches  can  only  help  in  hastening  its  destruction.  So 
it  has  been  with  high  education  in  India.    With  a  total 
number   of  graduates     which    yields    no   percentage 
to    the    population    until    it    is    pursued    down    tx> 
two  places   of:  decimal  fraction    an  alarm    has  been 
sounded     that      the  .  country     is    swamped   by    an 
army    of     "  discontented    graduates "    and    that    a 
remedy  must  be  provided  against  the  yearly  influx  of 
these  "  disappointed  place-seekers."    To  justify  this  re- 
trograde movement,  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Grov- 
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eminent  has  openly  enunciated  a  principle,  which  in  it» 
originality  no  less  than  in  its  boldness,  bids  fair  to  mark 
a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
is  confidently  stated  that  "  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  a 
poor  people  to  receive   high    education."     It  is  gener- 
ally recognised  in  all  civilised  societies   that  poverty 
is  no  crime  for  which  a  special  penalty  need  be  provid- 
ed by  any  Government ;  while  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, that  not  many  centuries  ago,  most  of  the  advance- 
ed  countries  in  the  West  were  as  poor  as,  if  not  much 
poorer  than,  India   and   that  it   is   only   through  the 
falling  off  of  education  in  the  one  case  and  advance- 
ment in  the  other  that  their  economic  conditions  have 
become  reversed,     Germany  since  her  prostration  at 
Jena  and  France   after  her   crushing   defeat   at  Sedan 
would  not  have  been  the  Germany  and  France  of  to-day 
but  for  the  expansion  and  development  of  high  educa- 
tion, which  made  such  rapid  strides  in    these    coun- 
tries, since  the  disasters  which  overtook  them  alternate- 
ly ;  while  the   continued   prosperity   and   strength   of 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  traced  primarily  to  her  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Leeds  and  Bermingham,  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich.     Poverty 
and  ignorance  may  be  hand-maids  to  each  other,  but- 
they  are, neither  inherent  in  nor  inseparable  accidents- 
of  the  climatic  condition  of  a  people  :  these  are  condi- 
tions, imposed  upon  a  nation  by  the  invasion  of  ignor- 
ance or  of  superior  knowledge  and  culture.     Besides, 
it    would    be    the    barest  pretension  on   the  part  of 
any    Government  to  evince  such  overwhelming  anxie- 
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ty  for  its  poor  subjects  as  not  to  further  im- 
poverish them  by  allowing  them  to  have  higher 
education  without  making  adequate  provision  for 
their  employment.  Nobody  expects  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  a  provision  for  a  multitudinous 
population  even  on  temporary  occasions  of  drought, 
famine  or  flood,  and  far  less  is  it  reasonable  to 
hope  that  Government  should  be  able  to  absorb  more 
than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  educated  communi- 
ty into  its  limited  services.  Education  has  a  value  of  its 
own,  and  even  where  it  is  not  sought  for  its  own  sake, 
it  somehow  solves  the  economic  problem  of  its  poss- 
essor. It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the"  colleges  and  nearly  fottr-fiffchs  of  the 
high  schools  are  private  institutions,  and  where  the 
people  are  so  eager  for  education  it  is  not  for  the  State 
indirectly  to  impede  its  progress  even  if  it  cannot 
directly  contribute  towards  its  advancement. 

The  School  Final  Examination,  which  has  already 
been  introduced  in  some  of  the  provinces  and  is  sought 
to  be  introduced  in  others,  is  another  standing  menace 
to  high  education.  It  is  already  diverting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  boys  from  the  Universities  under 
the  inducement  of  petty  employments  at  small  expense 
and  is  working  a  double  mischief.  As  it  is  on  the  one 
hand  weakening  the  colleges,  so  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  minor  services.  The 
improvement  of  these  services,  which  were  at  one  time 
notoriously  corrupt  and  inefficient,  has  been  the  work 
of  generations  during  which  the  Government 
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systematically    raised    the    standard    of    educational 
qualification  and  increased  the  value  of  the  services,  so 
that  it  is  now  the  pride  of  not  a  few  of  them  to  connt 
among  their  ranks  graduates  and   under-graduates  of 
the  Universities.     To  discount  the  value  of  education, 
and  reverse  the  forward  movement  would  be  to   undo* 
a  noble  work  done  and  demoralize  the  services  as  well 
as  the  people  to  no  small   extent.     The  people  are 
afraid  that,  with  the  restrictions  already  imposed  on  the 
expansion  of  high  education  and  the  school  final  thrown 
in  as  a  sop  to  a  poor  people,  accompanied  with  a  transfer 
of  the  power  of  recognition  of  the  high  schools  from  the 
Universities  to  the  Education  Department  of  Govern* 
ment,  the  pr<5spect  of  high  education  may  be  regarded 
as  sealed.     Government  has  at  no  time  like  Japan  or 
China   either   very   materially   helped  or    encouraged 
the  people  in   receiving   higher  education  in   foreign 
countries;     while  signs   are   not  wanting  that    even 
in  the   British   Universities,   the  Indian  students  are 
often   regarded  with  racial  jealousy  and  spite.     How 
intensely  the    serene    atmosphere   of    Education   has 
become  saturated  with  racial  and  political  consider- 
ations may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  colour  bar 
still  sharply    divides    even    the   Educational    Service 
into  what  are  called  Imperial  and  Provincial  branches, 
and  distinguished  Indians  whose  fame    for    original 
researches  and  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  science  has 
travelled  to  Europe  and  America  are  made  to  wear  the 
badge  of  this  invidious  distinction   apparently  for  no 
other  offence  than  the  colour  of  their  skin.    Owing  to  a, 
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most  regrettable  manifestation  of  lawlessness  among  a 
certain  class  of  misguided  young  men  in  the  country, 
into  which  immature  school-boys  were  treacherously 
decoyed  in  some  places,  the  high  schools  have  been 
placed  under  a  state  of  surveillance,  the  effect  of  which 
is  equally  demoralizing  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the 
taught.  On  the  whole,  the  serenity  of  the  educational 
atmosphere  has  been  disturbed,  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  colleges  and  high  schools  impeded,  and  the 
entire  system  of  education  has  been  largely  subordinated 
to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  State. 

As  regards  Primary  or  Elementary  Education,  the 
subject  was  completely  threshed  out  with  remarkable 
ability  by  Mr.  GK  K,  Gokhale  in  connection  with  the 
famous  Resolution  which  he  moved  in  the  Supreme 
Legislative  Council  in  1910  and  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Bill  which,  in  the  following  year,  he  introduced 
in  the  same  Council.  Himself  a  devoted  educationist, 
who  voluntarily  sacrificed  his  high  material  prospects 
to  his  ardent  love  for  education  and  a  saintly  politician 
who  to  serve  his  country  declined  an  unsolicited 
honour  for  which  many  may  be  secret  candidates 
and  not  a  few  would  gladly  sacrifice  all  that  they 
possess  if  they  could  only  attain  it,  Mr.  Grokhale  dealt 
with  the  subject  so  luminously  and  with  such  character- 
istic force  that  his  remarkable  exposition  drew  the  unstin- 
ted admiration  of  the  whole  Council,  while  Sir  Chiy  Fleet- 
wood  Wilson,  then  Finance  Minister,  went  so  far  as  to 
compare  him  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  mastery  of 
foots  and  marshalling  of  figures.  Mr.  Q-okhale  pointed 
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out  that  in  1882  (the  year  of  Lord  RiporTfl  Education 
Commission)  them  were  85,000  primary  schools  recog- 
nised by  the  Department  with  about  2,150,000  pupil? 
attending  these  Bchoota,  which,  with  another  350,000 
attending  the  unrecognised  indigenous  schools,  gave  a 
total  of  2,500,000  of  hoys  and  girla  receiving  oformtntory 
education  in  the  whole  country  at  the  time.  That  mean** 
that  only  1*2  per  cent*  of  the  entire  population  were  at 
school  in  1882;  lit  1910  the  number  of  primary 
schools  rose  to  113,000  and  the  number  of  pupil*  in 
recognised  gohooln  to  3,900,000  which,  with  another 
1,000,000  attending  unrecognised  nchools,  made  the 
figure  stand  at  4,500,000  or  only  I  *8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population.  Speaking  in  1910,  Mr.  Gokhnta  had  necti- 
iarily  to  take  the  cenftun  return  of  1901  for  the  bama  of 
his  calculation  ;  hut  if  the  population  of  1910  had  been 
available  to  him,  he  could  have  shewn  that  thin  percentage 
was  *til1  lewu  However  that  may  be,  we  are  now  in  a 
petition  to  consider  the  state  of  elementary  education 
in  the  further  light  of  the  census  of  1811  and  the 
Educational  Statements  of  1012-13  as  furnished  by  the 
Mtmber  for  Education  in  March,  1914.  According  to 
theae  atatementa,  there  art  at  present  11 3,065  primary 
schools  for  boya  and  13I004  schools  for  girls  giving  a 
total  of  127,049  ftchooti  with  a  total  itrangth  of 
5,201,403  boyf  «od  girla  receiving  inatruotion  in  thf«a 
tcbooli*  This  works  out  to  littk  ovur  2  ptr  oent*  of  the 
entire  population.  Tfatrt  las  bwrn  mm^  slight  improve 
meut  in  the  other  prov inoes  |  but  in  Bengali  the  most 
forward  province  in  point  of  education,  there  hai  been  & 
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steady  falling  off  in  mass  education.  Mr.  HornelPs 
Report  for  1912-13  shows  a  loss  of  513  schools  with  a 
decrease  of  17,292  boys  and  2,974  girls  among  Hindus 
and  5,421  boys  and  1,588  girls  among  Mahomedans. 
The  proportion  of  pupils  to  children  of  school-going 
age  (reckoned  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  population)  is  little 
over  18  per  cent. ;  that  is  nearly  five  out  of  every  six 
•children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  That  is 
how  elementary  education  stands  in  the  country  after 
150  years  of  British  rule  in  India,  and  yet  Mr.  Grokhale's 
modest  Bill  was  thrown  out  with  a  few  complimentary 
platitudes. 

Now  taking  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  public 
institutions  of  all  grades  (both  for  males  and  females) 
the  figures  stand  at  6,488,824,  and  the  grand 
total  including  unrecognised  institutions  amounts  to 
7,149,669.  This  gives  a  percentage  of  2*8  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  country.  This  then  is  the  tiett 
result  of  more  than  half  a  century  during  which  the 
Crown  has  assumed  the  supreme  control  of  education 
and  systematically  tried  to  foster  it.  It  took  nearly 
thirty  years  to  raise  the  percentage  to  1'2  in  1882  and 
it  has  taken  another  thirty  years  to  increase  it  by  1*6 
per  cent,  in  1913.  Thus  even  with  a  normal  increase  in 
population,  this  rate  of  educational  progress  in  the 
•country  must  prove  a  veritable  race  between  the  hare 
and  the  tortoise  to  enable  the  one  to  overtake  the 
other ;  and  how  many  generations  must  pass  before 
•even  half  the  population  can  be  rescued  from  absolute 
darkoesa !  Mr.  G-okhale  conclusively  pointed  out  that 
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whether  it  be  the  extent  of  literacy  among  the  popula- 
tion, or  the  proportion  of  those  actually  under  instruc- 
tion, or  the  system  of  education  adopted,  India  lags  far 
behind  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world.     She 
occupies   a  worse   position  than  even  the   Philippine 
Islands,  which  came  under  American  rule  only  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  Ceylon  and  the  principality  of  Baroda, 
while  the  small  State  of  Mysore  may  also  be  shortly 
expected  to  beat  her  in  the  race.     According  to  the 
last  census,  barely  7  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  India 
are  literate,  while  in  Eussia,  the  most  backward  of 
European  countries,  the  proportion  of  literates  is  more 
than   25  per  cent.     In  the  Philippines  the  proportion 
of  children   at  school  is  6  per  cent,  and  in  Ceylon  it 
is  6'6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population ;  while  in 
India  it  is  little  over  2  per  cent.  only.     In   the  State 
of  Baroda  in   the   year  1912-13  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  48  per  cent,  of  the  girls  of  school- 
going  age  were  at  school,  as  against   28  per  cent,  of 
boys  and  5  per  cent,  of  girls  in  British  India  as  shown 
in  the  statement  of  March    1914,  referred   to   above. 
The  Report  of  Mr.  Masani,  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Baroda,  on  the  educational  progress   of  the  State 
in  1913-14,  reveals  a  still  more  remarkable  advance 
made     in    all  branches     of    education.     During   the 
year,   as    reported    by  the    Bombay    Chronicle,    the 
educational    institutions    of    all    descriptions    in   the 
State  rose  from  3,045  to  3,088,  the  total  number  of 
pupils  attending  them  rose  from  207,913   to   229,903 
or  an  acquisition   of  22,000  **ew  pupils,   which    is   a 
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remarkable  record  indeed  for  a  single  year  for  such  a 
small  State  as  Baroda.     Out  of  this  total,  550  were  in 
the  Arts  College,  8,079  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
the  remaining  221,274  attended  primary  schools.     Of 
the  total  number  of  children,  1475413  were  boys  and 
82,490  were  girls.     The  number  of  primary  schools 
increased  by  39  and  tte  number  of  pupils  attending 
primary  institutions  by  21,680.     The  remarkable  in- 
crease in  a  single  year  was  mainly  due  to  the  raising 
during  the  year  of  the  statutory  age  limit  for  boys  to 
14   and  that  for  the  girls  to   12  and  the  statutory 
standard  limit  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fifth  Standard. 
The  result  of  this  reform  has  been  that  "  fully  93*2 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  the  school-going  age  are  attend- 
ing school  to-day  in  Baroda," — a  state  of  things  which 
is  far,  far  in  advance  of  the  conditions  in  British  India 
or  any  of  even  the  most  progressive  States.     The  State 
spent   on  education  about    1*9  per  cent,  of  the  total- 
revenues,  which  must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  fair,  or  even 
more  than  fair,  proportion  for  spending  on  education. 
What  a  sad  commentary  this  to  the  state  of  things  m 
British  India ! 

As  regards  the  State  expenditure  on  education,  Mr. 
Orokhale's  statement  showed  that  while  Eussia  spent 
7|<£.  per  head  of  population,  the  Indian  expenditure 
was  barely  one  'penny.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in 
recent  years  educational  grants  have  been  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Education 
Member's  statement  quoted  above,  gives  the  total  expen- 
diture on  Education  from  all  sources  in  1912-13  at 
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KB,  0,02,09,000,  which  would  work  out  at  about  4(Z.  per 
head  of  the  population.     But   with   reference  to  this 

large  Increase  it  lim  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  has 
gone  more  toward**  the  increase  of  inspecting  establish- 
merits,  improvements  of  school  build  ings  and  subsidies 
to  existing  institutions  than  to  the  iwren«e  of  schools 
and  colleges  or  to  other  extension  of  existing  facilities 
for  further  development;  of  education.  The*  objects  to 
which  the  bulk  of  thette  increased  grants  have  been 
devoted  may  be  perfectly  legitimate;  but  in  a  country 
where  education  in  at  such  low  level,  every  available 
income  should  ba  utilised  more  towards  extennson  and 
expansion  of  education  than  towards  the  supervision 
of  the  inspecting  staff  and  the  improvement  of 
buildings,  Indians  are  accustomed  to  receive  Instruc- 
tions even  under  the  open  sky,  sitting  in  the  cool  shade 
of  a  village  tree  or  temple ;  and  although  a  decent 
and  well- ventilated  school  house  is  always  preferable* 
India  is  in  more  urgent  need  of  extended  facilities  than 
of  improved  but  limited  accommodation  for  education* 
8up*rvisio&  is  no  doubt  wanted ;  but  an  army  of 
inspecting  officers,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Institution!  and  of  the  pupil*,  constantly  in  motion 
recording  statistics  and  indulging  in  criticisms, 
In  support  of  his  own  fad,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  real 
progress  if  sot  A  porfiive  nuisance.  The  whole  syntem 
is  working  like  a  mMUfievy  without  any  life  or  spirit 
to  inspire  it  to  a  higher  Ideal  or  nobler  aim  ;  while 
underlying  thai  to  be  a 

4read  of  higher  at  well  m  education  for  the 
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people.     Repeatedly  has  the  Crown  solemnly  declared 
its  policy  of  trust  and  confidence  in  the  people  and  its 
earnest  desire  to  sweeten  their  homes  with  the  bles- 
sings of  education,  and  at  no  time  perhaps  was  such 
declaration  marked  by  greater  solemnity  or  inspired  by 
more  profound  solicitude  for  the  true  well-being  of  the 
teeming  millions  of  this  vast  country  than  when  ir* 
December   1911,    His    Gracious   Majesty  George  V. 
announced  from  the  Durbar   Throne    at    Delhi,  the 
choicest  of  his  boons — the  grant  of  50  lakhs  of  rupees 
for  the  education  of  his  Indian  subjects.     Unfortun- 
ately, however,  whether  it  be  the  fault  or  misfortune  of 
India,  the  veil  of  suspicion  and  distrust  has  never  been 
wholly    removed     from     her     administration.     Even 
conceding  for  argument's  sake  that  there  are    dark 
corners  here    and   there   requiring    to    be    carefully 
watched,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  a  wise  Government 
to   clear  them  up  by  throwing  in  more  light  than 
to  deepen  the  gloom  by  withdrawing  all    light  from 
them.     Education    is    certainly   to    the   body-politic 
what     light     and     air     are     to     living     organism. 
With  the  increase  of  education  the  Indians  will  no 
doxibt  clamour  for  greater  rights  and  privileges ;  but 
with  the  growth  of  education   they  are  also  bound  to 
grow  in  their  intelligent  attachment   to  the  British 
connection.     It  is  the  educated  community  which  ha& 
a  correct  appreciation  of  British  rule,  which  is  in  a 
position  to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  relative 
strength,  status  and  genius  of  other  civilized  Govern- 
ment^ and  however  unsparing  or  disagreeable  its  * 
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ments  and  criticisms  at  times  may  be,  it  is  this  commu- 
nity alone  which  can  and  does  weigh  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  a  change  of  hands  in  the  Government  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  dictates  of  self-interest — the 
highest  of  impulses  in  human  nature. — which  draw  the 
educated  Indians  towards  the  British  connection. 
Theirs  may  not  be  love  and  loyalty  in  the  sense 
in  which  an  Englishm  loves  England  and  is 
loyal  to  her;  but  it  is  through  the  British  con- 
nection that  educated  India  aspires  to  rise  in  the  scale 
of  civilized  nations  and  rank  herself  as  a  component 
part  of  the  Empire,  united  by  common  ties  of  partner- 
ship and  consolidated  into  a  federation  with  the  other 
units  of  that  Empire  on  terms  of  equal  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  British  citizenship.  She  aims  not 
at  separation  but  union,  not  at  independence  but 
amalgamation.  She  indeed  wants  to  throw  off  the 
badge  of  a  Dependency  but  only  to  be  ranked  as  a 
Dominion  of  the  British  Crown.  Education  is  the  only 
cement  of  that  union,  and  if  ever  a  crisis  comes  it  will 
then  be  recognised  how  valuable  an  asset  education  is 
to  British  rule  in  India. 

Nor  can  the  Indian  National  Congress  have  a 
nobler  aim  or  a  higher  destiny  than  the  educational 
regeneration  of  the  multitudinous  population,  whose 
interest  and  well-being  it  seeks  to  represent.  Edu- 
cation is  the  problem  of  problems  before  it,  and  if 
the  Congress  can  satisfactorily  solve  this  one  problem, 
the  other  problems  will  solve  out  themselves  in  no 
time*  It  is  the  main  engine  which  gives  motion  to 
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all  the  other  wheels,  and  according  as  it  moves  back- 
ward or  forward,  the  entire  machinery  is  bound  to 
have  either  a  retrograde  or  progressive  motion.  With 
the  engine  reversed,  neither  wind  nor  tide,  however 
favourable,  will  enable  the  nation  to  reach  its  destin- 
ation. It  is  neither  a  dream  nor  a  phantom  that  is 
alluring  Educated  and  New  India ;  it  is  the  glorious 
vision  of  a  reality  that  inspires  her  in  the  evolution 
which  has  already  set  in  and  is  silently  shaping  her 
destiny  in  the  noiseless  march  of  Time. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

INDIAN   RENAISSANCE. 

A  LTHOTJG-H  it  has-  been  found  somewhat  difficult  to 
Xx     give  a  precise  definition   of  Eenaissance,  it  has 
been  aptly  and  significantly  described  as  the  spring- time 
of  a  nation's  life.  However  different  may  be  their  dura- 
tions, as  well  as  their  intensities,  in  different  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  every  civilized  nation  has  its  budding 
spring,  its  bright  'summer,  its  leafless  autumn   and  its 
frosty   winter.     Again    the    description   is   also  quite 
apposite  in  as  much  as  the  evolution  of  the  world  has 
not  followed  from  the  dawn  of  creation  in  one  uninter- 
rupted line   of  progress ;   but    it  has  spun  out  itself 
in  cycles  of  revolutions  which  have  come  and  gone  like 
waves  of  seasonal  changes.     The  absurd  hypothesis  of 
Christian  speculation  which  assigned  to  creation  a  brief 
age    of    only    four  thousand    years    has    long    been 
exploded  even  by  Western  scientific  investigations,  and 
it  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  there  were 
ancient  civilizations  which,  having  repeatedly  attained 
a  much  higher   elevation    than   many  of  the   modern 
European  States,  had  as  often  to  pass    through   their 
autumn  and  winter,  leaving  their  treasures  burried  under; 
the  debris  of  a  ruined  past  unknown  to  later    ages,  or 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  rushing  tides  of  ignorance! 
and  barbarism  which  have  again  and  again  flooded  thei 
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world  and  enveloped  her  in  the  abyss  of  darknessT 
Egypt,  Carthage,  Assyria,  Phencecia  and  Persia — all 
had  their  palmy  days;  while  the  Celestial  Empire,. 
possessing  the  greatest  longevity  among  the  living 
nations  of  the  earth,  has  undergone  a  succession  of 
revolutions  during  a  period  within  which  the  world  has 
witnessed  the  meteoric  rise  and  fall  of  hundreds  of 
smaller  nations  on  her  surface.  In  Europe,  Platonism 
was  succeeded  by  the  barren  subtleties  of  the  school- 
men, which  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  by  Roman 
civilization,  which  shed  its  lustre  over  the  entire  old 
world  for  centuries  until  the  great  Empire  itself  was 
over-run  by  Teutonic  and  Celtic  barbarism*  Then  there 
followed  a  dark  and  dismal  period  gradually  developing 
into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Middle  Ages  with  its- 
feudalism,  its  knight-errantry,  its  papacy  and  its  monas- 
teries, until  the  Reformation  came  before  whose  daewn- 
ing  light  the  misty  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages  sriowly 
faded  away.  It  was  the  commencement  of  modern 
European  Renaissance,  and  since  then  Europe  has  step 
by  step  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  her  material  greatness 
and  established  her  supremacy  over  the  four  continents 
of  the  habitable  globe.  She  has  no  doubt  long  passed 
her  vernal  equinox ;  but  whether  the  shadows  of 
autumn  have  begun  to  fail  upon  her,  or  she  has  yet  to 
pursue  a  longer  summer  course  to  attain  the  solstitial 
altitude  of  her  greatness,  time  and  events  alone  can  prove. 
She  has,  however,  evolved  through  Science  a  system  of 
materialism,  the  resources  of  which  seem  to  be  almost 
inexhaustible,  and  as  spiritualism  appears  to  play* 
26 
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such  an  insignificant  part  in  tins  evolution,  it  peem« 
extremely  problematical  if  her  attention  will  be  readily 

directed  to  ft  higher  evolution  of  her  destiny  until  aha 
in  overtaken  in  her  mad  but  majestic  career  by  mime 
catastrophe  whiehjwill  open  her  eyen  to  the  yawning 
gulf  which  liea  immediately  below  the  lofty  precipice 
upon  which  Hhe  ham  taken  her  stand, 

India  of  all  Ancient  counirien  has*  pawed    through 
vic5«Bitud*8  of  changes   perhnpn  unparalleled    in  the 
history  of  mankind*     She  hue  in  her  evolution  under- 
gone-  strange  tran*f0*tnatiorift  through  cycle**  of  agea  of 
which  there  is  hardly  any    authentic   or  chronological 
record  besides  such  us  may  b»   gleaned   through   th« 
pages  of  her  vast  -and  ancient  literature  and  the  nilent 
testimony  of  her  widely-ncnttered   Mtoiiti  monumentf*. 
Beginning  with  the  sublime   revelations  of  the  Upa- 
nwhtid*  and  ending  with  the  profound  philosophy  of 
the  Ged&9  it  covered  a  gloriouM  period  of  Aryan  civtli- 
aatioii*     After   the  great  War  of  Kurukuhetra,  India 
was  over-run  by  barbarism  and  her  high   mvilixntion 
mm    almost    wiped     out    by    Hucge&fiiva    waves    of 
such   an   in  later  yeari  dbmernbered  the 
Kmpire*     Sb«    again    reared    her  head    and 
attained  the  highest  summit  of  her  material  grandeur 
during  the  Baddhiitio  period,  when  her  imperial  sway 
not  only  iaflutactd  the  Asiatic  oostintot,  but         ex- 
tended beyond  the  Ifc  wan  the  period 
of  Imdo-Aryan  olvtUsaUon*    Her  arte  nod  oommeroe 
travelled  fat         widtt  whtie  h«r  ottltttra  and 
lion  altnietml  to  hit                       hiitoriaii  from 
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West  and  the  Chinese  travellers  from   the   East.     Sbe 
was  at  this  period   the  Queen   of  the  habitable  globe. 
Bat  after  nearly  four  centuries    of  her   undiminished 
splendour,  she  had  to   suffer  another  relapse  during 
which  she  gradually  again  sunk  into  the    depths  of  a 
terrible  degeneration  losing  all  her  arts  and  sciences,  her 
culture  and  civilization.     It  was   at   this   period  that 
a  decadent  people,   unable   to   maintain  its   pristine 
greatness,    began,    like    the    schoolmen    in    Europe, 
to   revel  in    dogmas,    absurd   theories,   crudities  and 
subtleties,  which,  in  absence  of  any  chronological  accu- 
racy, were  in  later  years  jumbled  up  with  the  higher 
civilization  of  an  earlier  age.     All  this  furnished  easy 
and  ostensible  grounds  for  the  ill-informed,  hasty  and 
egotistic  antiquarians  of  the  West  summarily  to  dispose 
of  one  of  the  highest  civilizations  the   world  has  ever 
attained  as  being  only  a  confused  conglomeration  of 
dreamy  ideas,  phantasies,  visions,     inconsistencies,  ab- 
surdities and  monstrosities  and  to'characterize  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy  that  human  mind  has  yet  evolved 
as  "  the  babblings  of  child  humanity."     The  object  of 
these  remarks,  however,  is  not  either  to  establish  the 
'superiority  of  ancient  Indian  civilization  or  to  encour- 
age vanity  in  a  useless   retrospect   of    its    vanished 
glories.     They  are  intended  only  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  evolution  of  the  world  is   not  marked 
by  one  continuous  line  of  progress  in    which  each  suc- 
cessive step  has  been   an  advance   over  the  past ;  but 
that  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  succession  of  alternate 
not  unlike  its  diurnal  course  passing   ttamgfc 
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darkness  to  light  and  light  to  darkness.  India  has  not 
been  an  exception  to  this  universal  law  of  nature : 
She  too  had  gone  through  several  such  revolutions  before 
she  came  in  contact  with  Western  civilization  for  her 
third  or  fourth  rebirth  in  the  evolution  of  her  national 
life. 

Modern  Indian  Eenaissance  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  from  the  time  of  Rammohun  Roy.  As  in 
the  morning  of  the  world  light  travelled  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  so  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  the  returning  light  began  to  proceed  from  the 
West  to  the  East.  The  present  Kenaissance  of 
India  is  essentially  a  product  of  Western  civilization. 
Every  Renaissance  has  several  aspects, — religious,, 
social,  literary,  economic  and  political.  Rammohun 
Roy  primarily  took  up  the  first  three  for  his  pro* 
gramme.  The  first  he  attempted  to  build  upon  the 
sacred  scriptures  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  while  the 
second  and  the  third  he  would  construct  upon  the 
model  of  modern  Europe.  But  his  one  great  idea  was 
t®  ingraft  and  not  to  supplant.  In  the  task  of 
religious  reformation  he  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Maharshi  Devendranath  Tagore,  Keshab 
gen  aad  Dayanand  Saraswati,  the  founder  of 
tfee  A*y&  §aiai§ ;  while  on  the  social  and  the  educa- 
tional  sides  his  mantle  fell  upon  the  renowned  Pundit 
Iswar  G*aadra  Yidyasagar,  Prosonno  Coornar  Tagore^ 
Mahomed  M^sMn^  Sir  Syed  Ahmed,  Roychand  Prem- 
dtkaadt  Bai  OaBgadhar  Sastri,  Gropal  Row  and  many 
other  distinguished  men  ^rho  in  quick  succession  took 
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up  and  advanced  the  great  master's  work.     But  the 
Educational  Renaissance  was  firmly  established  in  the 
Country  with  the  creation  of  the  Universities  in  1857-58, 
which,   besides  imparting  Western   knowledge,    were 
largely  instrumental  in  reviving  the  Vernacular  langu- 
ages and  stimulating  literary  activities  of  remarkable 
vitality  and  fecundity.     The  economic   or    industrial 
Renaissance  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
American    Civil    War   when,  as    has     already    been 
stated,    Bombay   made     a   dashing  attempt   to   turn 
the  cofcton  crisis  of  the  world   to  her  advantage.     She 
at  first  no  doubt  paid  the  penalty  of  her  wreekless 
misadventure ;  but  the  energies  of  a  renovated  people 
succeeded  in  shortly  rehabilitating  their  equilibrium 
and  inaugurating  an  epoch  of  industrial     enterprise 
which  has  seized  the  popular  mind  throughout  the 
country.      Madras,  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  have  aH 
awakened    to  a  fall    consciousness    of    the  economic 
prostration  of  the  country  and  each  in  her  own  way  is 
struggling  to  revive  her  trade  and  industry  into  fresh 
life  and  activity.   The  progress  so  far  achieved  may  not 
be  much,   but   the  spirit    evoked   and   the    energies 
roused  without  the  legitimate  support  of  the  State  are 
sufficiently  encouraging  for  a  period  of  healthy  and 
vigorous  Eenaissance. 

The  political  Renaissance  of  modern  India  is  of 
later  growth.  Although  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the 
unerring  vision  of  the  great  reformer  of  Modern  India, 
and  heralded  by  a  number  of  political  evangelists 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  men  like  Ramgopal 
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G-hose,  Hurrish  Chandra  Makherjee,  Kristodas  Pal, 
Digumbar  Mitter,  Juggonauth  Svmk^rsett  and  Kaoroji 
Furdoonji,  that  Renaissance  did  not  clearly  dawn  until 
the  birth  of  the  Indian  National.  Congress.  The 
Congress  has,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  awaken- 
ed a  new  consciousness  in  the  country,  united  its 
scattered  units,  infused  into  them  a  new  life  and  spirit, 
generated  new  forces  and  evolved  a  nationality  out  of 
a  chaos.  The  Grospel  it  has  preaeb^d  has  become  the 
accepted  creed  of  a  country  ten  times  the  size  of 
France  and  containing  five  times  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  '  and  Ireland.  Whatever  the  future 
destiny  of  the  country  may  be,  there  can  be  no  deny 
ing  of  the  fact  that  it  has  roused  a  slumbering  people 
from  the  torpor  of  ages,  opened  out  to  their  astonished 
gaze  the  world's  panoramic  progress  towards  Liberty? 
Equality  and  Fraternity,  and  sounded  the  trumpet-call 
to  them  to  join  in  the  march  for  a  fair  share  in  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind. 

At  this  momentous  period  of  transition,  there  art 
a  few  dangers  and  difficulties  which  cannot  be  too 
watched,  nor  too  zealously  guarded  against. 
Al  a  time,  of  regeneration  the  fresh  energies  and  tbi* 
new  imp&beg'. -of  a  renovated   people    have   in    tb€* 
exuberance  of   a  new    consciousness  a   tendency   to 
tro  to  excesses-    Impatient    idealism    sharpens    thi* 
imagination  and  soaring    ambition    warps   the  jndg** 
men!  of  yorcKhM  mincts*    There  are  no  more  hiddtia 
rocks  or  drifting  icebergs  m  the   ocean    than   in 
wide  expanse  of  the  poHtkaJ   field.      The 
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deviation  from  the  charted  line   may   gradually   lead 
to  the  widest  divergence  in  its  course*;  and  ultimately 
end  in    disasters  to  even   the   stoutest  national  life. 
Unfortunately,  however,  at    this  early  period  of  her 
Renaissance,  India  was  not  able  completely  to  avoid 
the  shock  of  this  impatient  idealism.     From   whatever 
causes  it  may  be,  an  ugly  development  manifested  itself 
in  the  country  when  a  few  bands  of  misguided  young 
fanatics  got  out  of  hand,  ran  amock  and  gave  way  to 
violence  and  dastardly  outrages.     It  was  the  spirit  of 
anarchism  imported  along  with  many  other  commodities- 
from  the  "West.     Like  the  mythical  Empedocles,  these 
political  fanatics  rashly  attempted  to  leap  into  the  flame 
in  the  false  delusion  of  being  returned  to  the  gods,  little 
recking  that;  the  gods  in  their  wrath  were  capable  of 
drawing  the  entire  people  to  the  crater  and  throwing 
them  into  the  consuming  fire.     If  they  really  had  any 
political  object  in  view  they  apparently  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  history  does  not  present  a  single  instance 
where  a  righteous  cause  has  ever  been  advanced  by  un- 
righteous methods,  and  that,  either  anarchism,  or  nihil- 
ism has  anywhere  succeeded  in  achieving  its  desired  end* 
Theae  p^ste  of  society  and  avowed  enemies  of  order  and 
progress  in  the  country  were,  however,  promptly  dug 
out  like  rats  from  their  dens  and  their  gangs  broken  up* 
though  riot  without  considerable  damage  done  to  the 
country  and  the  people  who  innocently  suffered  in  the 
operation.    There  are  now  only  the  scattered  remnants 
of  these  secret  organisations  which  still  haunt  the  peo- 
ple like  plague  and  pestilence  which  die  hard  wherever 
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they  once  find  their  way. 

Without  entering  into  any  unprofitable  discussion 
about  the  genesis  of  this  pestilential  development/  or 
indulging  in  any  apportionment  of  the  responsibility 
between  the  Government  and  the  people,  it  may  be 
permissible  to  express  some   regret   for   the  attitude 
which  the    bureaucracy    still  maintains  towards   the 
perfectly  legitimate  political  movement  in  the  country 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  seizes  every  opportunity 
to  cry  it  down  by  ingenuously  associating  it  with  this 
ugly  development.     An  official  communique,  a  guber- 
natorial speech  and  a  general  administration  report — 
all  find  in  it  a   target  for  criticism  and  a  wide  mark 
for  its  indiscriminate  fling.     Eecently  a  committee  of 
civilians     was     appointed     to     advise     Government 
upon  its  pre-arranged  plan  of  partitioning   some   of 
the   bigger   districts   in    the    re-united    province    of 
Bengal.     The  Committee's  report  does  not  contain  a 
single  suggestion  which  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion, 
or  which  throws  any   new  light  on    the  administrative 
problems  of  the  country ;  but  this  District  Administra- 
tion  Cbmrnittees  as   it   was  styled,  has  made  quite  an 
original  discovery  that  anarchism   was  confined  to  the 
Hindus.     What  secret   satisfaction   they   derived  from 
•this  ethnological   analysis,  or   what  connection  it   had 
witii  the  geographical  boundaries  of  a  few  districts,  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  outside  public  to  discover ;  but  the 
propriety  of  raking  up  the  dying  embers  of  a  contro- 
versy whieh  was  gtipposecl  to  have  been  long  buried  may 
be  seriously  questioned    Tree  statesmanship  nobody 
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from  an  old  and  effete  bureaucracy  of  the  kind 
quality  as  is  established  in  India;  but  an  exercise  of 
common  sense  and  discretion  would  have  disclosed 
only  the  absurdity,  but  also  the  mischievous  cha- 
r,  of  such  a  generalization.     Because  a  handful  of 
at   one  time   and  under   a   peculiar  circum- 
belonged  to  a  particular  community,  therefore 
t,tia.t;    kind  of  fanaticism  is   the   characteristic  of   that 
is  a  piece  of  logic  which  will  probably  be 
for  any  other  people    outside  the  Indian  Civil 
easily  to  swallow.     Then  was  it  historically  true 
anarchism  in   India  was    confined   to   the  Hindus 
had  unfortunately  fallen  on   evil  times  and  upon, 
tongues  ?    Without  intending  in  the  least  to  cast 
slightest  reflection  on  any  community,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  first  assassin  who  drew  his  dagger 
a.  gainst  a  popular  Chief  Justice  in  the  country  was  not 
»  Hindu,  nor   the   yet  more   desperate   miscreant  who 
Assassinated  a  noble   Viceroy.     The  Eye  House  Plot 
-antid  the  story  of  Gray  Fawkes   are  matters  of  history, 
«,nd  were  not  three   abortive  attempts   made   within 
living  memory  even  on  the  sacred  life  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous Queen   that  ever   adorned   the   British  Throne  ? 
It   is   apparently  overlooked  that  these   anarchists  in 
£a,ct  belong  to  no  country,  nationality  or  community. 
They  are  a  race   which  stands  by  itself  and  is  the 
•oommon  enemy  of  humanity  throughout  the  world. 
They  are  monster-births  and,  whether  owing  to   any 
•cibnormal  condition  in  their  phrenological  structure,  or 
convolutions  of  their  brains,  they  belong  to  the 
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uvi*  element*  of  ni*tiirr,    The  di*ndly  spirit  may 
I'Ml   fr*.*tn  th**  \\Vvt    t»»  Oi#»  Svi.^  ;    hut*  flipcf? 
fl<MUrs,*«*H  ofnociety  ftf*^  neiMw  KurotH»afi«  or  Aimttictf.  nor 


nor  It-iiiifiiK  nnr  [ndiutt  in  ih»*ir  origin.  Th**  Indian  ntmr- 
ohtut  l^langn  to  ilw  PIIIIH*  «i«t'k  i*i  which  thi*  mtirdfkrt»rii 
of  Gnffi«Uit  Liuenlii  line!  H,i  li  C!*ir$Hii  h^Ioti^fd!  mul  it 
would  h«  pcMtUvi*iy  EH  unfmr  it*  lirnncl  the  Hi  mi  UK,  or 
the  Bfmgftltei  mtwl  Ilia  Mul»**tlU*»t  with  ny*ai.Lii*iii  a« 
to  oharge  thu  Chrintinnit,  or  tbf  Amt-ricnnH  nnd  tlif» 
IteHan»,  with  it  Ctfiliiai  iiuitmuiiy  in  all  and 

in  all  eountrtaft  r#*f*wf*d  tn  rf*c!i!gfiiif*  th<» 

kinship  and  brotherhood  of  woret  wurdrreni  «imd  diwt* 
ardly  aaAafminii,  and  no  m«n  probably  hava  gn»At^r 
masonfi  than  thu  Indian  public  to  deplore  the  prevent 
situation  which  ha«  not  only  cant  a  deep  utain  on  their 
national  ohnmot«rf  hut  oonmderably  r«lnadi 

the  security  of  their  Hve  »  and  propertten  ii«clf  above  at)* 
oraelly  bia»ted  th*  aplendid  oppnrtanitien  which  th^y 
had  with  patimb  Iftboan  and  of  a  com- 

for  th«  orderly  and  develop- 

of  life  |  arid  who  lavtohiy 

in  aad  ligltfc-hmrtod  of 

woniidiag  the  and 

the  of  tht  pmpt*,  mid  inmlb  to 

any  either  to  the 

or  the  of  that 

wtujvtiotj, 

Bmi  if  the  their  OM* 

mot   divert  tf  th« 
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belongs   to  them   in   helping  the  admmstrahon  Jte 
effectively  eradicating  the  evil  which  has  secured  such 
a  pestilential  foothold'  in  the   country.     There   nay 
been  enough  of  complaints  and  protestations  on'  both 
sides.     The  authorities  have  not  been  tared  of  accus 
ing  the  public  o£  apathy,  indifference  and  want   c* 
co  operation,  while  the  public  have  not  been  eher 
slow  or  remiss  in  charging  the  authontves  wrth  . 
of  Apathy,  tru,t  and  confidence.     W"*™** 
,J  of  demarcation  may  lie,  it  ought  not  to  1  eat 
difficult  in  laying  down  aw,  «e*«  ^ 
may  meet  half  way.     The  Government  has  certainly 
right  to  expect  co-operation  from  the  people  ;  but  th 
people  have  also  a  just  claim  to  the  ways  and  means 
S/ch  Government  alone  can  supply  towards  succe    u 
lo-operation.     The  people  must  be  treated  as  usefu 
adjuncts  of  the  administration  before  they,  aan  be  ex 
to  co-operate  for  its  success.    Take  the  case  ot 


«ftmrfaint      It  is   as  ridiculous  on  the  part 
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Hoenoen  to  all  people,  ftficl  110  iwuionabta  man  could 
auk  for  such  a  free  hand  in  the  matter.  What,  how- 
ever, fteemi*  to  be  necessary  in  a  reasonable  modifi- 
cation and  relaxation  of  the  very  ntrict  rule*  undei 
which  licences  art  *o  very  sparingly  granted  only  to  an 
extremely  limited  number  of  the  people  and  that  under 
coodifcions  which  prueticmlly  operate  a*  a  wholesale 
disarmament  of  the  public.  Rut  there  10  he  no 

disposition  either  on  the  part  of  Government  0r  of 
the  authorities  to  treat  the  question  with  any 
of  0oanid«»ti0fL  Real  co-operation  is  btgotten  of 
mutual  trust  confidence.  It  can  never  be  the 
product  of  one-sided  aotivity,  mt  mm  it  be  manu* 
featured  to'  order.  It  netBii  an  absurd  to  try  to  extort 
•hearty  oo-o|>eration  where  there  is  no  conctHationt  aa 
an  attempt  to  extraat  honty  out  of  a  fionH-fn  nesfe* 
Probably  what  fch«  Gofar«ffit»t  really  wmftti  is  not  00- 
operation*  but  pa«iiva  sobmiiiiop,  All  the  thf 

pwpla  are  boumd  to  reckon  with  tbn 
•of  things  and  try  to  make  the  of  thu 

opportunities  prtitnted  to  thtm  to  the  adminis* 
tratiotu  In  tit  their  trials  and  tri!njlatini^v  v«iati0M 
and  diM^pi&tmtntet  let  of 

ihooghte  an<l  Itl  Mtw  India  tt  tbii 

with  nil  tht  have 

ttity  few*  jftk  to  i»ft1  t«y  long 
•dMuey  i»i  «rM  the  land 

can  be  in  the  i§  not  ff^ 

ttitt  trtath«roii  or  tbe 

which  can  junth^r  to  proper 
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?  nor  afford  them  any  shelter  or  relief,  but  can  only 
t  them  to  danger  and  disaster. 

is    another  danger   which   requires   careful 
ction  at   this  period   of  Kenaissanee.     The 
of  a  rising  national   life,   like   that  of  a  river, 
seeks  its  old  bed.     Every  revivalism  has  a 
to  revert  to  old  institutions  and  every  nation 
has  a  past  tries  to  rebuild  its  future  on  the  ruins 
its  departed  greatness.  This  tendency  has  generally 
e  effect  of  introducing  the  good  with   the   bad,   the 
I>xxre  with  the  baser  metal,  into  the  composition  of  a 
d  national   life.     The   temptation   is   too   great 
the   tendency   too    strong,    and  a  conservative 
has  burst  upon  this  country  with  all  the  force 
impetuosity  of  youthful   imagination.     It  would 
t>e  absurd  to  claim  perfection  for  any   system  of  civili- 
zation.    Besides,  in  India,  successive  revolutions  have 
stt  different  times  introduced  different  forms  of  thought,, 
observances  and  practices,  and  all  that  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  down  as  the  expression  of  the  highest 
Indian    culture  and  enlightenment.     No  attempt  to 
revive  all  these  dirts  and  filths  of  a  dark  and  dismal 
period  under  ingenuous  explanations  and  interpretations 
can  by  any  means  further  the  cause  of  progress  or  be 
credited  to  true  patriotism.     These  attempts  may  feed 
vanity  and  pander  to  the  boast  of  ancestry;  but  can 
never  conduce  to  legitimate  pride  or  true  national  ad- 
vancement.    On  the  contrary,  such  a  frame  of  minct 
may  run  riot  and  serve  to  create  a  distaste  for  fresh: 
investigation  and  a  contempt  for  superior  intelligence^ 
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At  tli**  jin*wit,  worn«*ntoti*  j««r»oil  of  trnn*iHon,  thin 
t*»m1f«ncy  tori»pr«>dn***»  thi*[wi*t  without  «ny  nmmtdmt»nt 
ii|tp**fir<4  hi  lmv*»  h«»*»n  v«»ry  ***"»*•«»  v<*,  und  p**?'tjilf*  ura  not 
who  would  fain  r«*vivi*  in/my  of  thf*ohj«»€!tttinahta 
*  whirh  Imvi*  gftiwii  likf  |«iTii**ili^  round  the 
of  U«»  nrtH^nt*  wild  K«v*»ntrr*"nry  to  mnny  H 
r  mi  it  it  *T  frit  in  thi*  grpfii  df*ftitw!  Ifmt  hn*i  nri^i*fi  for  aid 
coin*  in  th«*  country.  Notliinjj  should  hnnwtly  bn 
done  to  f*mtnt«*rfir*;  thi*  in!1n**fn^*  «f  th*»  «i»w  ijiirit 
wtiirli  hnn  not  only  tipnird  out  f!i*8  jmtitinil  vtmott 
of  A  l«1Hg  ftbt»fiffftfi«tif«»d  |ti»«|i|i»  ft  in  I  Jiiiiltglltlltwi 

*titt»rj>rin*  in  tin  ninl  $tfijMivi*rinh«l 

country*  hut  nU«  i«ili*ntly  worktnl  out  a 
iti  th^ir  HOIMR!  orcnninntion  tiiwli*!  tli0  uptll 
of  which  i«vt«n  th«»  old  hidi»- hound  ctint^  nynti»m  hfti 
hi»rrn?ii*  con*id«»r«hty  ri»lft««I  nnfl  tti«*  nrthodov 
judicfn  nf  ii  coniM*rvntivi»  }*»opti*  uri*  rnptdly 
tn  pi**ct*>».  Wfwri*  I  In*  d*»ml  h**fly  of  n  7VW  youth  could 
fur  cri»rniition  tin  thi*  *hnul(ifMr*  nf  ll»itilifiiif 
Knyn^thiiii  in  n  proc^nwicin  of  of 

to  do  honour  to  real  or  martyr- 

dom and  to  thi*  ia«t  indignity  of  th*  law,  tht 

»ttd  cif  tttft          of  thi*  m»w 

bt  and  it  would  b*  not 

to  or  divert  ppirit«     Pra» 

la  bhft  ol  who 

it  of  in          I»* 

df  ih«  to  nil 

tb«  of  and  atto 
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pated  by  the  ancients.     They  are  ready  to  prove  that 
electricity,  magnetism,  steam-engine  and  even  wireless 
telegraphy  and  aerial  navigation  were  not  quite  un- 
known  to  the    ancient   Hindus.      In    fact,    in   their 
fertile    imagination   they    are   able    to    trace    every 
invention,  as  it  is  advertised,  to  the  genius  of  their 
mythical  ancestors.     But   what  avail  these  academic 
disquisitions  when   we  have  to  learn  these  mysteries 
of  nature  either  from  the  past  or  the  present,  unless 
their  aim  and  object,  as  well  as  their  tendency,  be 
to   stimulate  our   energies   to  a   fresh   acquisition  of 
their   knowledge   and  use  ?     There    are    irrefragable 
evidencen  that  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge  both 
the  Hindu  and  Islamic  culture  had  at  one  time  attain- 
ed a  high  level  of  perfection.     If,  in  some  branches  of 
useful  knowledge,  they  had  few  their  equals  and  none 
their  superiors  in  the  ancient  world,  it  can  by  no  means 
be  a  reflection  on  their  genius  that  thousands  of  years 
after  them,    other  people  have  added  to   the    stock 
of  human  knowledge  and  made  fresh  acquisitions  in 
the  domain  of  applied  sciences.  The  higher  philosophy 
of  life  evolved  by  the  ancients  still  remains  unexplored 
by  modern  culture,  while  many  of  their  arts  are  admit- 
ted to  have  been  lost.     It  is  the   world's   evolution 
in  course    of  which    yet  higher    culture    and    nobler 
civilization  must  be  the  heritage  of  unborn  ages.   If  we 
are  really  anxious  to  elevate  ourselves  and  participate 
in  the  world's  progress,  we  must  think  more  of  the 
present  and  the  future  than  of  the  past.     A  legitimate 
pride  of  ancestry  is  no  doubt  a  noble  source  of  inspira* 
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tion ;   but   no  nation    can  be    truly   great  only  in  the 
blind  worship  of  a  great  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  to  Europeanize 
India  would  be  a  great  disaster  and  a  failure.  Herbert 
Spencer's  advice  to  the  Japanese  applies  with  equal,  if 
not  gieater,  force  to  the  Indians.  Every  great  nation 
has  a  genius  of  its  own,  and  its  renovation  to  be 
permanent  and  effective  must  be  based  upon  that 
genius.  Materials  may  be  imported  from  other 
sources  and  knowledge  gathered  from  other  people; 
but  no  nation  can  be  recast  in  an  altogether  new 
mould.  Man  is  no  doubt  an  imitative  creature ;  but 
imitation  without  assimilation  produces  a  kind  of 
mental  and  moral  indigestion  which  gradually  impairs 
and  ultimately  breaks  down  the  national  constitution. 
It  is  physically  impossible  for  one  people  to  divest  itself 
of  its  essential  characteristics  and  completely  assimilate 
those  of  another — born,  bred  and  brought  up  under 
different  climatic  conditions,  nurtured  for  centuries  on 
different  modes  of  thoughts,  ideas  and  sentiments  and 
acclimatized  for  ages  to  a  different  moral,  intellectual 
and  social  atmosphere.  Nature  itself  would  be  opposed 
to  such  a  transformation.  Foreign  dress  and  style 
may  be  adopted,  certain  habits  and  manners  may  be 
changed,  and  even  some  outlandish  forms  and  fashions 
may  be  cultivated ;  but  it  is  no  more  possible  to  change 
the  character  of  a  people  completely  than  to  evolve 
quite  a  new  species  of  animal  out  of  a  different  one 
by  any  process  of  culture.  Besides,  even  European 
testimony  is  not  wanting,  that  Western  civilization, 
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with  all  its  recommendations,  has  failed  in  many 
respects,  particularly  on  the  social  and  moral  sides,  and 
India  cannot  wholly  profit  by  a  radical  transformation 
even  if  it  were  possible.  No  doubt  that  which  is  really 
good  in  European  civilization  and  particularly  those 
virtues  which  have  made  Europe  what  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  our  people ;  but 
they  must  be  ingrafted  on.  our  national  genius  and 
made  to  grow  on  our  ancient  civilization.  It  is  only 
those  characteristics  of  Western  culture  which  are  of 
universal  application  and  those  traits  of  Western 
civilization  which  can  be  properly  assimilated  into  our 
national  system  that  are  deserving  of  our  closest  atten- 
tion, and  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  sifting  the  grain 
from  the  chaff  and  the  metal  from  the  dross  in. 
all  our  importations  from  the  West.  Above  all,  in  our 
craze  for  the  cheap  chemical  manufactures  of  European, 
civilization,  let  us  not  tbrow  away  the  real  gold  that  is 
in  our  own  system  because  it  does  not  possess  the 
lustre  of  a  finished  article. 

The  present  is  no  doubt  the  age  of  European 
supremacy,  and  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  that  has  been, 
incessantly  turning  round  since  the  dawn  of  the 
world's  civilization,  Europe  has  admittedly  come  to 
occupy  the  jippermost  position  to-day  and  everything 
bearing  the  hall-mark  of  European  civilization  has 
therefore  a  charm  and  attraction  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  where  European  civilization  has  admittedly 
failed  to  satisfy  the  highest  claims  of  human  nature 
and  in  cases  where  even  Europeans  themselves  in  the 
27 
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rnidit  of  their  *up«*rior  culture  nnrf  enlightenment  have 

wine  to  r"i**i-"  ."i,*l  |.r..rmiin  f  h«»  fitilun*  of  thi'ir  iiiHti- 
tuiiottM  an  H  nwinM  to  huimtn  jtmgrfwt  and  hn|ipineMH,  it 
wouM  hi*  ji  f»rU*vi»u»»  ttiwtfikf*  fur  tlit*  lihlinnt*  U*  dinciitd 
f«vi*i»  iihfit  which  in  gwKl  iti  lhc*ir  own  xyjitf»rii  mid 
htintiiy  atlopt  A  giirin  which  tin*  Kiiro|>tfiiii«  thrmai'lveu 
aft**r  a  fnir  trinl  would  fnin  tlirow  iiway*  Th*»  true 
Europe-tin  in  in*it!if»r  in  the  liri^n  iitir  in  tltt*  colour  of 
ttif1  nkiti ;  nor  y**t.  in  hin  inatint*rM  utid  cu«t»t««;  but  in 
tbo0e  cjualitiw*  «f  th«*  hi* Ad  and  limit  wiiich  luivi*  iniitla 
him  what  lit  ii*  Tht»«e  viriuw  AW  no  monopolioft  of 
amy  climate^  or  tn*w  iiecjuiiiiiciiw  l«i  humanity*  hut  llm 
natural  ht*ritHgt»  of  mimkind  which  in  the 
vicii«iituck*«  of  timi^  hav*  {ifw»il  away  from  the 
Kiiit  to  the  Went.  It  in  then*  virtue  which  Hhould  be 
cultivated t  ftmtfrfd  and  aAKtmitated  iu  our  awn  fiyntem 
whew  ingrafted  on  the  npiritunlity  of  that  tb*y 

art  bound  in  evolve  a  higher  and  nobter  oivilixation 
not  only  for  th«  regeneration  of  a  fallen  raoef  but  al«o 
JAH  ft  further  in  atlvanofi  toward*  co*ordinatioQ 
of  &•  and  Spirit  which  I«  10  for 

tit*  of  true  Liberty,  Equality  and 

mitf  lh«  civilised  world* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  AIM  AND  GOAL  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

GAIN  and  again  it  has  been  asked  both  by 
friends  as  well  as  critics, — what  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  what  is  the 
final  destiny  of  India  which  it  seeks  to  attain  ?  Does 
the  Congress  aim  at  sovereign  independence  for  India, 
or  does  it  seek  to  secure  only  adequate  peace,  security, 
justice  and  prosperity  for  the  people  as  a  permanent 
subject  race?  What  there  may  be  in  the  womb 
of  invisible  time  and  in  the  dispensation  of  an 
inscrutable  Providence  no  one  can  foretell ;  but 
again  and  again  has  the  Congress  declared  in 
no  uncertain  voice,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  its  final  object  in  view.  The  real  aim  of 
the  Congress  is  to  attain  self-government  within  the 
Empire  and  the  destiny  of  India  which  it  professes  to 
secure  is  a  great  Federal  Union  under  the  segis  of  the 
British  Crown, — the  establishment  of  a  tJnited  States  of 
India  as  an  independent  unit  and  an  equal  partner  of 
the  British  Empire.  With  a  truly  representa- 
tive Legislative  Assembly  for  each  province,  from  which 
the  lion's  share  by  nomination  shall  be  wholly 
excluded,  and  with  a  popular  Executive  Council,  not  an 
autocratic  official  hierarchy  which  once  created  at 
once  becomes  the  unaccountable  and  irresistibly 
master  of  the  situation,  but  a  representative  Council 
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strictly  responsible  to,  and  controlled  by,  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  dealing  freely  and  independently  with 
their  respective  provincial  concerns,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federal  Parliament  holding  the  reins  of  the 
supreme  Government  by  and  for  the  people  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Great  Britain  is  the  ideal  which  the 
Indian  nationalist  cherishes  with  pious  hope  and 
confidence.  It  is  in  this  hope  and  confidence  that  he 
lives,  works  and  suffers,  and  it  is  this  hope  and  confi- 
dence which  bear  him  up  in  the  great  struggle  into 
whichu.he  has  deliberately  plunged  himself  and  solemnly 
committed  his  posterity. 

There  have  been  "birds  of  evil  presage"  who 
have  often  shaken  their  heads  and  gravely  observed  that 
the  idea  is  a  dream  and  an  impossibility.  But  they 
apparently  forget  that  there  can  be  no  dream  without 
a  substratum  of  reality  behind  it  and  that  the 
history  of  the  world  bears  repeated  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  dream  of  one  age  has  been  the  reality 
of  another.  The  Roman  Empire  must  have  been  a 
dream  when  Romulus  built  his  mud  walls  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  was  not  the  British  Empire  also 
a  dream  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  Barons  wrested  the 
Magna  Charta,  from  an  unwilling  English  sovereign 
on  the  field  of  Runneymede  ?  If  more  than  a  dozen 
principalities  of  Germany,  with  all  their  differences  of 
laws,  customs,  constitutions  and  even  of  dialects,  could 
after  centuries  of  internecine  strife  and  struggle 
coalesce  and  form  into  one  of  the  strongest  powers  in 
modern  times;  if  Gaaifeda  inhabited  by  a  people  of  French^ 
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Dutch  and  British  descent  could  constitute  a  self-govern- 
ing dominion  in  the  new  world ;  if  the   Boer   and  the 
Briton  could,  even  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  establish 
a    Union  Government    in  the  dark  continent ;     and, 
why    go   further,    if  England,  Scotland,  Wales    and 
Ireland,  with  their  distinct  and    different    nationali- 
ties,    could     after     centuries     of  mutual     jealousies 
and  conflicts  be  blended  into   one  Kingdom,  perhaps 
the  mightiest  in  the  world,  then  is  there  any  insur- 
mountable difficulty  why  India — India  of  the  Hindus, 
Mussalrnans  and  Parsis — cannob  be  brought  into  a  feder- 
ation under  a  common  rule  ?  The  Indian  people  have  a 
common  interest   and  are    guided  by  common  aspira- 
tions.    In  each  province  they  already  form  an  autono- 
mous entity  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  further 
spread  of  education,  development  of  national   ideas, 
growth  of  patriotic  sentiments,  and  the  cultivation  of 
mutual  trust  and  confidence,  they  cannot  form  into  a 
harmonious,    if   not   a    homogeneous,   whole.     If  the 
question  of  Ulster  can  be  solved,  as  it  will  be  solved, 
by  a  grant  of  Home  Eule  within    Home    Eule,    the 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem  cannot  be  regarded  as 
beyond  the  region  of  practical  politics. 

The  British  Empire  itself  is  a  mighty  federation 
of  diverse  peoples,  and  a  strong  tide  has  already  set 
in  for  the  autonomous  and  independent  development 
of  its  component  parts.  It  is  in  this  far-sighted, 
vigorous  policy  that  the  British  constitution  proposed 
to  differentiate  itself  from  the  Eoman  Empire  and 
build  itself  upon  a  firmer  basis.  Once  the  Irish  Home 
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Rule  is  effected,  the  grant  of  Home  Eule  for  Scotland, 
Wales  and  even  England  cannot  be  long  deferred*  If 
the  whole  of  the  empire  be  thus  spilt  up  into  its 
separate  autonomous  units,  can  it  be  reasonably  con- 
tended that  India  alone  will  remain  to  a  distant  day  a 
common  pasture  for  the  rest  of  the  Empire  ?  And  then 
to  which  of  the  three  parent  states,  supposing  Home 
Eule  is  granted  also  to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
j  will  India  form  an  appendage  ?  It  must  cease  to  be  a 

Jchas  metud  of  all.  if  it  is  to  cease  to  be  such  to  any  one 
of  them.     If  the  immobility  of  the  present  stiff  bure- 
aucracy once  breaks  down  and  the  short-sighted  policy 
i  of  diwde-et-impeva   fails,  as   it   is   bound  to  fail  at 

•  DO  distant  date,  the  blind  superstition  about  the  so- 

|  called  eternal  difference  between  the  East  and  the  West 

will     be     dissipated   and   the  federation    of    British 
5  India   under    one   union  parliament   will   no  longer 

|  appear    as  a    nightmare  in    a  dream.     And  what    a 

|  glorious  federation  it  would  be,  more  glorious  than 

i  South  Africa  and  Australia  and  even  more  glorious 

'  than  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  when  with  the  vast  and 

almost    illimitable    resources   which  she  has  at    her 
i 

command  and  with  the  inspiriting  tradition  which  is 

j  behind  her  teeming  millions  to  guide  and  stimulate 

;  their  renovated  energies,  India  would  march  towards 

,1  the  consnmmaMon  of  her  destined  goal  to  the  eternal 

i;  triumph  of  Justice  and  Truth,  as  well  as  to  the  glory 

j]  of  England* 

Bombay,  the  cradle  of  modern  Indian  industries 
and  enterprise  and  the  g&te  fcp  the  world's  commerce 
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with  the  East ;  the  obscure  island  city,  the  gift  of  a 
marriage  dower  of  a  foreign  princess,  which  within 
two  hundred  years  has,  from  the  collection  of  a  few 
fishing  hamlets,  risen  to  the  proud  position  of  the  "  Star 
of  the  East,"  and  which  with  its  magnificent  harbour 
and  its  splendid  lagoons  and  causeways  is  stronger  than 
Boston  and  more  beautiful  than  Venice  ;  the  presi- 
dency which  is  the  home  of  the  wealthy  Bhatia  and 
the  enterprising  Gruzerati,  of  the  adventurous  Parsi 
and  the  intellectual  Maharatta  and  is  justly  proud  of 
Poona,  the  centre  of  Maharatta  activity  and  the  capital 
of  the  Peshwas,  of  Surat,  "the  treasury "  of  the 
immortal  Shivaji,  of  Ahmedabad,  the  industrial  centre 
of  the  "  garden  of  Western  India "  and  of  Karachi, 
the  glory  of  Sindh  and  the  future  emporium  of  India, 
as  also  the  probable  terminus  of  the  Trans-Persian  Bail- 
way  connecting  the  East  with  the  Wesb;  Bombay  of 
Jamsetji  Nusservanji  Tata,  Jamsetjee  Jeejebhoy, 
Naorojee  Furdoonji,  Mangaldas  Nathubhoy  and  Jug- 
gonath  Sonkarsett;  Bombay  of  Dadabhai  Naoroji, 
Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang,  Budruddin  Tyabji.  Phero- 
zeshah  Mencharjee  Mehta  and  Dinshaw  Edulji  Wacha, 
of  Mahadev  Grovinda  Ranade,  Gopal  Krishna  Grokhale, 
Bal  G-angadhar  Tilak,  Ibrahim  Rahimtullah,  Behramji 
Malabari,  Ramakrishna  Bhandarkar,  Narayan  Granesh 
Chandavarkar,  Balchandra  Krishna,  R.P.Paranjpyeand 
last  not  least  Bombay  of  Mohanchand  Karamchand 
G-andhi,  the  liberator  of  Indian  Settlers  in  South  Africa, 
— where  can  you  find  aprovince  and  a  people  so  rich,  so 
industrious,  so  practical,  so  patriotic  atid  so  philanthropic? 
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If  the  Congress  was  born  in  Bombay  and  met  its 
grave  at  Surat,  it  attained  its  resurrection  in  Madras — 
Madras  where  the  first  light  came  from  the  West; 
where  in  modern  times  the  Dutch,  the  French  and  the 
English  contested  for  supremacy  in  India  and  where  the 
first  British  flag  was  planted  within  an  enclosed  factory 
built  upon  the  first  territorial  possession  of  England  in 
India  and  christened  as  Fort  St.  George ;  sober  and 
steady  Madras  ; — Madras,  the  home  of  Eamanuja  and 
Sankara  and  theland  of  temples  and  sanctuaries ;  Madras 
of  Sir  Salar  Jung  and  Sir  T.  Madhava  Eao,  of  Pach- 
yappa  Mudaliar  and  Gropal  Eao,  of  Bhashyam  lyengar, 
Subramania  Iyer,  Ananda  Charlu,  Subba  Eao,  Krishna- 
swami  Iyer,  Shankaran  Nair,  Syed  Mahomed, 
Sabapathi  Mudaliar,  Veeraraghava  and  Vijyaraghava 
Achariar,  of  Sivalai  Rarnaswami  Mudaliar  and  of 
G.  Subramania  Iyer  who  turned  the  first  sod  on  the 

,  *  Congress  soil  by  moving  the  first  Eesolution  of  the  first 

Congress ; — where  can  you  find  a  people  at  once  so 
devoted  and  unostentatious,  so  firm  and  resolute, 
so  cautious  yet  so  steadfast  and  untiring  in  its 
onward  step  ? 

The  Punjab,  the  sacred  land  of   the  five  rivers, 
the  ancient  home  of  the  Aryan  settlers    where  the 

!|  pilgrim  fathers  came  chanting  the  Vedas  and  carrying 

the  first  implements  of  civilisation  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  this  world  ;  Punjab  of  Guru  Nanak  and  Guru 
G-ovind  Singh  who  first  preached  the  gospel  of 
unity  and  fraternity  iia  modern  India,  and  organised 
&  wonderful  brotherhood^  eQmbining  religion  with  poli- 
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;  the  Punjab  of  the  brave  Pathans  and  the  valiant 
Punjab    of  Prithwi  Raj    and  the  lion-hearted 
Itxinjeet   Singh,  of  Sirdar  Dayal   Singh  Mejhatia,  Lala 
X«ajpnt    Kai,    Lala    Murlidhar     and    Mahomed    Ali ; 
I*unjab  of  Kurukshettra  and  Panipat,  of  Indraprastha 
*vnd  Delhi,  of  Arnritsar   and  Taxila;   Punjab    of  the 
Q-urukul   and   the    Arya  Samaj  which   have  created  a 
^revolution  in  modern    Hindn    society  and  for    the  first 
"time  broken  the  charmed  circle  of  an  ancient  exclusive 
Religious  organisation  and  evolved  out  of  it  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  proselytising  movement,  reviving,  as  it 
xvere  the  inspiration  of  the  long  lost  treasures  of  the 
"Vedic  times ;  Punjab  hoary  with  her  ancient  glories 
;and  bearing  testimony  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  countless 
dynasties ; — where  is  to  be  found  such  a  cradle  of  the 
brave  and  the  true  ? 

The  United  Provinces  of  Oudh  and  Agra  containing 
the  holy  city  of  Benares,  older  than  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  the  seat  of  a  bygone  University  which 
Phoenix-like  is  about  to  rise  out  of  its  ashes ;  Benares, 
the  centre  of  Hindu  civilisation  and  culture  for  untold 
centuries,  and  which  sanctified  with  the  memories  of 
the  learned  and  of  the  saints,  that  carry  back  human 
imagination  to  the  dim  and  distant  past  when  the  rest 
of  the  habitable  globe  was  involved  in  darkness,  still 
holds  its  undiminished  sway  upon  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  branch 
of  the  Aryan  family  ;  Benares,  the  heart  of  Hinduism, 
the  nursery  of  ancient  philosophy,  of  the  Vedas 
and  the  Veiantas ;  the  province  which  is  proud  of  one 
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of  the  Sevf  n  Wonder*  of  the  World  and  other  relicn  of 
Hindu  uml  Moghul  greatae**  ;  a  province  which  Is 
jufttly  promi  of  men  like  Dftyanand  $arft*wftti,  Pundit 
Ajudhya  Nnth,  (Hngnpriutf&d  Varma,  Kundnrlal*  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya  and  W«»tr  ttoiwin  ;—  where  can  you 
ind  a'ptuce  and  a  people  in  whom  loyal  conMervntfcfh  Is 
so  happily  blended  with  rubtif4  HI>eraHHm  in  auoh 
stranjcte  harmony  and  coordination  ? 

Kehar  th«  youngeittof  th«  weH-contained  provinces 
and  yet  out1  of  tlm  oidettb  in  ifcn  traditionary  ^reatneitH  ; 
Bahar  tb«  mA  of  the  An<!umti»y  the 

birth  plaoeof  Baddha  ((ouUmftbegraatent  and  rnightiwt 
of  iriipirtcl  reformern  th«  world  hait  aver  produc«dt  whosft 
lofty  teaohingR  govurn  the  liven  of  iB«r«  than  one-fifth  of 
th«  entire  population  of  tbt«  planet  of  ourt  ;  .Behar  of 
Chandra  Gupta  and  A«okn  of  thf»  Mauryan  dyntstyf 
who«a  dominionit  «xtt»d«!  t>eyond  th*  ftnd  in 

wh€»6  oourfc  Me  gmthenta  aat  and  Pliny  wrote  |  Bebar 
of  Pataliputra  and  Nulafida;  ll^har  which  hm  in 

produo«d  mm:  lik*  Loobmeiwar  Singh,  Mmir-ul- 

T«jnarain    Hingh,    AH     Imam    and 
Imam  |*-*wh«ri  can  you  find  a  pmvtnot  whtre  Hindus 
and  lift  in 

in  hand  for  the  common  ? 

.  At  is  unthinkable  without  Fvmnoet  §o  lodia 

wodld  be  without  If  the 

erf  tike  i»i  are 

like  the  the  of  the  Gan- 

getio  delta  we  ift*  the  In 

lore  aid  for  in 
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their  fiery  impetuosity,  in  their  originality  of  ideas 
and  quickness  of  perception,  in  their  fervid  eloquence 
and  glowing  imagination  and  in  their  sensitiveness  as 
well    as    fickleness,    the  Bengalees  present  a    much 
nearer  approach  to  the  great  Latin   race  than    any 
other  people  of  India-     Alert,  keen-sighted,   enthusi- 
astic, acute,   fiery,  go-ahead  Bengal  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  ideas  and  the  centre  of  patriotic  inspiration, 
Bengal  where  six   centuries   before  Jimutvahana,  the 
eminent   Judge   under   the   Sen    kings     of     Bengal, 
rebelling     against     the     orthodox     Mitakshara,     the 
Code  de  Napoleon  of  India,  laid  down  advanced  legis- 
lation ;  where  five  hundred   years   ago    Sri   Chaitanya, 
proclaimed    the     message     of    love,     fraternity   and 
equality      from      the      G-anges     to     the     Narbuda;: 
Bengal    where    the  famous   twelve    chieftains  made 
the  last  brave    stand   for  independence  against  the 
great  Moghul  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;     Bengal 
where  the  ruins  of  Grour  bear  testimony  to  her  depart- 
ed glories  and  where  the  "  City  of  Palaces,"  homaged 
by    the     epkridid     shippings    of     all     nations     and 
guarded  by  the  grim  fortress  of  Fort  William,   rears 
her  proud   head  as  the  Qneen  of  the  East ;  Bengal 
whwe  \3-adadhar  established  the  subtle  Naya  philoso- 
phy and   G-angadhar  resuscitated  the  rusted  medical 
science  of  the  ancient  Hindus;    Bengal  the  granary 
of    India    where    Nature    has     poured    her    boun- 
ties from  the  highest  mountains  in  the    world  and 
artistically  laid  a  magnificent  network  of  highways  for 
trade  and  commerce ;  Bengal  of  Bam  Mohan  Boy,  of 
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I&war    Chandra     Vidynnagar   utir!    Mahomed 
of  Krishna  Mohan  Bannerjea  nod  Uiijemlrittitl  Mttra,  of 
Dwarkartath  and  Kotnenh  Chumler  Mttter,  of  Woomwh 
Chunder    Botmerjee   and    Komenh    Chttwler    Datt,  of 
Devendra    Nath    Tagore  and    Kenhiih    t'tmndrit  %Sen, 
of  Kamgopat  Clh<wt»,  and  8tiri»ndrii  Nath   fbinn^rj^  of 
Harinh  Chandra  Mttk«*rjfi»,  Kri»*tcH.ian    l*alf   unrl   8inhir 
Kumar  Clhun^   of    Motmmohan    (iho?t^    uncl    Anand 
Mohon    B»«i%    of    Taraknath     I*alit    nt»d 
Ohoflf»f  of  (lurudan  Katn»rjf«a  miri    A-«hi!lcw 
of    Michael     Modhunudan    I)utt    and    !f«n  C!handrii 
Biitierj«if    of   Jctgcictiftt  (.Utandm  Ilcwf*   anil   Priifihiiltt 
Chandra*  Hoy t  of    Kamkrixhna    ami     %'ivi»katmndA;  — 
whera  can  you  find  a  tittid  HO  frrtilf*  liiit!  a  jiwjitt*  no  tiharp 
in  int^Hfct,    no    mtbtlt*    in  }if*rc<»j!t,if*iit  no  puntuanivii 
in  «*loqu«*ncf»t  no  (*oHmo|K>litnn  in  idnan  and  PCI  pungninn 
in  patriotic  frrvour  ?     With  nil  her  faults  and  fmiitteit 
Bengal  han  always  liehl  the  hi*ftf*0n*light  to  the  rent  of 
modern  India  and  rnnrohed  nt  the  vnn  of  all  movenit»iit« 
riligi0ttnt  iociial  find  poiitioa!, 

For  n  country  poHMeim^d  of  nwoh  potential   unitt 
and  varied  renouroen^  both   eoonomio   as 
Will  at  moral   and   itttetleotun!f  n  acnintfy   whioh  on 
ftco0tiiofc  of  ifcs  phy*icat  ami 

conditioos,  varying          the  torrid  to  the  friglii  region t 
with  its  and 

which  the  in 

appear  like  ant-Mtli,  with  all  iti 
the  variation    of  ftttd  hti 

Junily  been  by  w    M 
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"Epifcome  of  the  World/'  the  attainment  of  a  political 
federation   cannot  be  a  dream  or  a  phantom   of  hope. 
Whatever  fanciful  theories  may  be  in  vented  by  interested 
politicians  for  the  justification  of  unjustifiable   wrongsy 
and  however   much  obdurate  pessimism   may  indulge 
in  the  convenient  belief  that  the  East  is   by  nature 
an  uncongenial  soil  for  the    growth    of    democratic 
institutions,  it   cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  from  the 
East  that  light  travelled  to  the  West  and  that  it  is  from 
Asia  that  civilisation  marched  to  Europe  and  thence 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.   If  religion  is  the  supreme  test; 
of  a  nation's  moral  and  intellectual  capacity,  it  cannot 
be  honestly  denied  that  both  Tslamism   and    Hinduism 
in  their  essential  conceptions  are  the  most    democratic 
religions  the  civilised  world  has  yet  evolved.     The  two 
religions   which  have  successfully  moulded  the  life, 
thought  and  conduct   of  its  followers  to  a    wonderful 
disregard  of  material  prosperity,  levelling  princes    and 
peasants    to    a  uniform    standard  of  judgment    and 
inculcating  passive   submission  to     temporal     powers 
only  as  a  means  to  secure  peace  and  order  and  not   for 
conquest    of  territories   or   for    extinction    of    other 
people,  but  for  the  attainment  of  spiritual   welfare  and 
for  the  expansion  of  God's   Kingdom  on  earth,  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  condemned  as  being  incompatible 
with  democratic  ideas  and  institutions.    If  the  followers 
of  these  two  religions  have  through  centuries  yielded 
ungrudging   submission  to  the  will  of  their  despotic 
sovereigns,  they  have  always  offered  greater  allegiajaee 
to  their  saints  who  in  their  humble  cottages  have    not 
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uuoftezi  ddh'U  crowned  hewls  in  tlu-ir  fortified 
A  merely  Hipcrficial  knowledge  of  the  inner  life 
and  ctvifimHnn  of  flu*  Hindu*  and  the  MttfWitmanf*, 
coupled  witli  the  too  hanty  gpm'raHHattnni*  of  n  Hpiritof 
arroijHw**  whirl*  mark*  the  undisputed  ami  indinput* 
ablo  Huperiority  of  modern  Kurope  in  the*  phywitl  world, 
in  largely  reHponnihle  for  the  accentuation  of  a  number 
of  fallacies  and  8ophiMtrie«  which  have  grown  up  round 
a  flttperntition  about  a  PUpponed  or  aHHttmed  inherent 
difference  h**tw**f»n  t-he  Kmt  and  the  Weft,  There  can 
he  no  rational  charm  in  the  point  of  a  circular  eomjm«a 
where  the  Eiwfc  in  one  way  i«  thi*  Went  in  another* 
BftHtdeH,  where  i«  the  charter  of  Providence  by  which  a 
monopoly  of  civic  right*  and  inntitulionA  in  reserved 
within  certain  geographical  limit*  and  drcumHcrtbed 
by  eithiir  climntio  or  racial  cotutidfrattanft,  or,  for  th« 
matter  of  that,  defined  by  the  colour  of  the  t*kin  ?  What 
WRH  Kurope  before  the  fifleenth  century  when  th« 
whole  Chrwtendom  prostrated  before  the  .Pope  nod 
the  crowned  headit  trembled  on  their  throned  for  fear 
of  w  autocratic  Pontifumta  ?  Wh»re  wa«  demooracy  in 
theland  ofthe  6azonB  or  th«Fjrank0t  of  th«  Tautomi 
or  the  8tat%  when  the  absolved  from  their 

alltM^iaiK^  to  klitir  iO?ar«igni  at  tht  of  tht  Bull 

wDiepenwI&m?  Bimhmlaic»l  hierarohy,  howtftr  galliag 
it  iaay  tcHbyf  vat  half  to  tymmicat  in 

the  erf  its  iirbitrary  m  th«  of 

Europe  upto  the  thi  ri^^  nth   oentoiy  of  ti^f   ChrisMaa 
tra*     Theu,  Britain  ami  Knmer,  is 

any  country  e?  em   now  is  Europe   where  democratic 
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instincts  are  better  developed  than  in  India  ?  What 
w?m  THUv  upfco  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
The  Germans  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  progressive  people  in  Europe  are  still  a 
congeries  of  nations  living  under  the  domination  of  a 
military  despotism  which  does  riot  admit  of  a  civilian 
citizen,  no,  riot  even  of  a  civil  judge  or  a  magistrate, 
smiling  at  a  subaltern  in  his  uniform.  In  spite  of  her 
universities,  her  sciences  and  her  arts,  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  of  true  democracy  in  the  constitution  of 
Germany  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  Zabern  incident.  That  constitution  still  "  turns 
helmets  into  crowns  and  sabres  into  sceptres. "  In 
point  of  fact,  the  supremacy  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Austria  consists  not  in  any  great  democratic  develop- 
ment of  those  countries,  but  upon  their  material 
resources  and  military  strength.  The  defeat  of  the 
Btrongest  power  among  them  has  raised  the  "  little 
Jap  "  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  and  no  achievement 
is  now  deemed  too  high  for  his  brains  or  arms.  If 
China  can  successfully  stand  on  her  legs,  the  "  heathen 
Chinee  "  will  also  be  recognised  as  fit  for  the  highest 
form  of  democratic  institutions. 

Then,  where  stands  the  false  generalisation  about 
the  East  and  the  West  and  the  differentiation  between 
the  coloured  races  and  the  white  as  regards  democratic 
institutions?  Difference  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  but 
such  difference  is  due  to  difference  in  condition, 
training  and  opportunities,  and  not  to  ^any  organic 
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peculiarity.     It  may    be  the  just  pride  of  England 
that  she  has  been  training  India  in  the  art  of  self- 
government  and  that    she     has  sown    the    seeds   of 
(Jemocratic  institutions  on  an  Eastern  soil ;  but  it  seems 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  is  making  a  desperate 
experiment  of  cultivating  them  altogether  in  a  hot- 
house.    India  is  by  no  means  a  more  uncongenial  soil 
for  the  growth  of  free  institutions  than  any  other  part 
of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.     There  is 
the  latest  testimony  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord 
Gladstone  who,  from  his  high  place  as  the   Governor- 
General  of  South  Africa,  recently  observed,  that  "  he 
had  made  special   study  of  Indian  history   and  had 
later  visited  India-     He  wished  more  South  Africans 
could  go  there  and  by  so  doing  rise  to  the  highest 
appreciation  of  what  the  Indians  were.     They  would 
then  think  less  of  India  as  a  country  which  sends  its 
coolies  to  the  South  African  coast.     In  fact,  India  had 
developed  perhaps  far  above  the  line  attained  by  some 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  in   its   civilization    and 
efforts  to  rise  to  a  higher  life."     Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
attribute  the  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people  to  a  want 
of  proper  appreciation  of  the  manifold  blessings  which 
the  British  rule  has  already  conferred  upon  them.  Those 
aspirations,  on  the  contrary,  are  an  open  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  benevolent  spirit  of  "that  rule  and  a  declar- 
ation of  the  confidence  reposed   in     its  justice    and 
generosity.   It  is  England  which  has  deliberately  created 
those  aspirations  in  the  minds  of  a  people  whose  des- 
tiny a  mysterious  Providence  is  said  to  have  committed 
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to  bar  care,  and,  however  much,  she  may  tug  ancl  twist,, 
she  cannot  wriggle   out  of  a  position  into  which  she 
has  thrust  herself  either  voluntarily  or  in  her  absent- 
mindedness.     Now  the  fate  of  India  and  of  England 
is  indissolubly  linked  together,  and  it  would  be  a  futile 
attempt  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.     Let  England  cheerfully  rise  to- 
the  height  of  her  greatness  which  she  owes  in  no  small 
measure  to  her  connection  with  India,  and  the  horrid 
npe.ctre  which  at  times  seems  to  haunt  her  imagination 
will  at  once  vanish.     King  George,  who  appears  to  be 
a  greater  statesman   than   his   party  ministers,  truly 
observed  on  a  historic  occasion  that  there  is  no  people 
easier  to  govern  than  the  Indians.    Love,  affection  and 
gratitude  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  life  and 
conduct  of  a  people  who    are    mystic   in    their   ideas,, 
romantic  in  their  conceptions,  and  intensely  spiritual 
in  their   aims    and  aspirations.     Those   who    lightly 
talk  of  "  driving  discontent  underground  "  seem  not  to- 
talise that  it  is  England's  moral  greatness  more  than 
her  military  strength  that  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
Indian  Empire,  and  it  is  that  greatness  alone  which  can 
ensure  its  existence  broad-based    upon  the  love  and 
affection  of  a  contented  and  grateful  people. 

To  even  a  superficial  observer  it  will  appear  that 
a  world-wide  current  has  set  in  throughout  the 
four  quarfcere  of  the  habitable  globe.  From  armed 
and  aggressive  Europe  to  the  peaceful  Philippines  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  everywhere  there  is  a  ceaseless 
going  on  for  existence,  and  every  people  is 
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seized  with  a  horning  dm  re  to  assert  itself  in 
a  world  which  if*  rapidly  changing  every  day.  The 
most  df'Hjinfir  'joverwwnM  whirh  have  withstood  the 
ravages  of  immemorial  agefl  are  crumbling  to  pieces, 
and  empires  and  monarchies  which  have  st«»»«!  ihi*  t«'*t 
of  revolutions  of  centuries  are  in  the  course  of  a  single 
revolution  of  Urn  earth  in  its  ilitirniil  motion  quietly 
surrendering  to  p«/m/t,  the  hereditary  orrttpantH 
of  the  thrones  taking  their  exits  as  in  n  clramatir  stnge 
without  a  struggle  niitl  without  shedding  etf-her  n  tear 
or  a  drop-  of  blomi.  The  bloodless  revolutions  which 
have  in  recent  y^ttr«  taken  place  in  Spnin  nttd  Portu- 
gal t  in  Norway  nnci  Sweden,  and  nliove  nltf  in  Turkey, 
Persia  and  China  would  hav«*  been  unthinkable  only  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  would  he  simply  unreitsnrmbte 
to  expecst  that  India  alone  could  have  escaped  h^ing 
caught  in  the  current  of  thin  universal  tide,  Fortunately 
for  India  it  is  neither  n  !x>ref  nor  a  nweepitig  rush  of 
the  «^a  ;  but  ft  slow  rising  tide  quite  normal  in  its 
condition  and  unalnrming  in  it«  volume  or  tntennity. 
That  tide  however,  entered  every  creek  and  Hittwry 

of  Indian  life,  leading   to  nnnwering   movementu    in 

dirtctioi!*     It  is  the   duty   of  a 
to  ftfc  the  of  move* 

jmdieioaily'aficl  »yrafialli*tieftlly  them 

Into  proptf  »»d 

ly  oommaad/1          fiur         a0  w 


CONCLUSION. 

IT  was    probably    the    late    Lord    Salisbury    who 
observed  that  the  success  of  a  people  who  know 
how    to    wait    was      always     assured.      Patience    is 
truly    the    secret    of    success,    while    impatience  is 
another  name  for  weakness.     The    Congress   is   well 
conceived   and   is   being   guided  on  right  and  sound 
lines.     It   is  the   duty  of  those  on  whom  its  mantle 
now  rests  as  well  as  of  those  who  form  its  rank  and  file 
to  work  harmoniously  and  vigorously  to  push  on  its  work 
and  extend  its  healthy  influence  to  the  masses  with  the 
gradual  spread  of  education  among  them.     The  Maho- 
medana  have  been  galvanized  into  life  and   they   have 
awakened  themselves  to  a  sense  of  self- consciousness. 
They  are  visibly  coming  on  in  a  line  with  the*  Congress 
movement,  and  if  the  two  great  communities  of  the 
Indian  people  can  unite,  as  they  will  and  must  unite 
at    no   distant    date,    "  there    is    no    force  on    the 
flurface  of  the   earth,"    as    Sir  Ibrahim   Rahimtullah 
observes,  u  which  can   resist  its  just  and   legitimate 
demands."     It  may    be    necessary    for  the   Moslem 
League  to  work  independently  for  some  time  for  the 
consideration    of    the    special    requirements    of    its 
own  community  ;  but  in  the  meantime  a  rapproache* 
mmt   between    the  Congress  and  the  League  should 
be    sedulously    fostered    by    the    members    of  both 
the  organisations  on  the  basis  of  mutual   goodwill  and 
oo-operafcion*    It  may  be  found  useful  to  constitute  a 
joint  Board  to  settle  all  ^differences    between    th^  two 
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communities  which  unfortunately  **tili  lead  to  occasion* 
si  friction  and  miHunderxtanding*  It  t«f  however,  a 
most  humiliating  *pectac!e  far  either  of  the  commuititie* 
to  have  alwuyrt  recourse  to  the  iiuthuritie*  for  the 
settlement  of  their  Hocia!  and  religiouM  difference*)  and 
even  to  go  so  fur  m  to  apply  for  a  legislative  meA*ure 
for  their  control.  If  A  'UtamHHiatian  Board'*  in  m»ce**ary, 
why  not  entabliah  it  among  oureetve*?  While  it  in 
difficult  to  gain  an  inch  of  ground  in  the  political  world, 
it  is  certainly  not  expedient  or  politic  to  voluntarily 
abdicate  o«r  birthright*  even  in  matter*  of  onr  wicint 
jftod  relsgiouB  observanceii  and  oeremoDie*  and  cull  for 
offickl  interferenoe.  What  a  cammenUry  thin  on  our 
claim  for  Belf-government  and  what  a  *barp  weapon  in 
the  band*  of  oar  advemirien !  u  United  we  Htand  and 
divided  we  fair*  i*  a  trite  old  mnxtm  which  i*  never 
so  *trikiiigiy  illu»tratt»d  nn  in  the  wwe  of  nattotml 
evolution* 

It    is  through    revenue    that    nacce**    in    often 

aoUeved  in  thin  world  and  a  people  that  !nw  made  up 

ito.mind  to  ri«e   mu*t  bp  prepared  to  many  n 

it  can  milk*  liny  tangible  advance.     It 

bij  been  jastly  that  true  doe*  not 

in  felllngt  but  in  rising  f»v§ry  time  we 

f&li    It  is  only  la  the  nature  of  to  be 

md  to 

teJkt  under 

ibMolute  Many  would  fcia  j^s 
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ties  of  a  situation.     If  optimism  sometimes  errs   in 
raising  entravagant   hopes   and   ideas,   pessimism    is 
largely  responsible  for  creating  depression  and  fostering 
septicism  by  magnifying  dangers  and  difficulties  beyond 
their  real  proportions.     With  a  virile  people  a  defeat 
only    serves    to    stiffen    their    backs.     It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  nature  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  only  a  war  of  exhaustion  and  those  that  can   endure 
the  longest  are  bound  to  triumph  in  the  end.     The 
Indian  nationalists  ought  to  know  that   the  journey 
they  have  undertaken   through  a  wilderness  under  a 
divine  call  is  steep  and  long,  and  that  the  promised 
land  mast  continue  to  be  completely  out  of  their  sight, 
though    they    may  be    all  the    same    advancing   by 
degree^  until  they  are  within  a  measurable    distance 
from  it,  and  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  abandon 
the  march  because  at  every  step  some  faint  outlines  of 
its  magnificent  columns  and  spires  are  not  visible  to 
the    naked    eye    to   encourage   them.     Their   sacred 
•scripture  Bays— Thou  only  canst  ivorJc  and  shaltlive  by 
wovJk;  and  the  Indian  nationalists  must  be  prepared 
devotedly  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  that  scripture  if  the 
ultimate  result  is  to  come  to  those  who  are  coming  after 
them  m  a  reward  for  their  labours. 

It  was  truly  observed  by  the  great  "  Father  of 
the  Congress  w  that  "  every  nation  gets  almost  as  good 
a  Oovarnmant  as  it  deserves."  A  civilised  government 
can  and  often  does  educate  the  people  and  stimulate 
their  energies  towards  a  healthy  development  of  their 
national  existence  ;  but  the  civic  right®  and  liberties  of  % 
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people  have  always  to  be  acquired  and  can   never    be 
the  subject  of  free  gift  from  a  Government.     Under  a 
despotic  rule  they  are  often  attained  through  revolu- 
tion, while  under  a  constitutional  Government  they  are 
acquired  through  a  process  of  evolution.     But  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  people  who  must  work  out  their  own 
destiny.  Self-help  is  the  key  to  success  in  individual  as 
well  as  national  life,  and  whether  the  weapon  employed 
be  active  pressure  or  passive  resistance,  a  people  that 
wants  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  nations  must  learn  to 
stand  on  its  own  legs.     Above  all,  we  must  be  true  to 
ourselves.     Those  who   are    false   to   themselves    can 
never  expect  others  to  be  true   to   them.     Confidence 
in  one's  own  self  and  trust  in  righteousness  constitute 
nearly  half  the  success  of  a  cause.     However   difficult 
the  voyage  may  be,  those  who  have  launched  out  in 
the  name  of  God  and  the  Motherland   cannot  afford 
to  turn  back.    Rolling   and  pitching,    tempest-tossed 
and  even  with  masts  broken  and  riggings  gone,  they  are 
bound  to  proceed  onwards.     Resolute  in  their  purpose, 
firm  and  unswerving  in  their  devotion    and  invincible 
in  their  faith,  they  must  be  pledged  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  the  country,  looking  for  no  other 
reward  for  their  labours  than  the  blessing  of  God  and 
the  approbation  of  their  own  conscience.  M.utual  jealousy 
and  spite,  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  envy  and  malice 
are  the  cankers  of  national  life,  and  these   secret  pests 
have  to  be  carefully  grotarded  against,  particularly  in  the 
early  stage  of  its  growth.  To  the  Indian  Nationalists,  the 
Country  must  be  tlietr  trfigiom  "  taught  by  no  priests, 
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by  the  beating  hearts,"  and  Tier  welfare  their 
faith  "which  makes  the  many  one.  "  And 
one  prayer  in  which  they  should  ever  join  in  a 
of  sincere  humility  is  contained  in  the  touching- 
of  that  pious  divine  who  cheerfully  sacrificed 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  :  — 


"  Lead  kindly  light  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  thou  me  on  ! 
The  night  is  dark  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  thou  me  on  ! 
Keep  thou  my  feet,  I  do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  path,  one  step's  enough  for  me." 


CHAPTKK  XXV, 


INDIA    AND   tftg   WAR. 

SINCR  the  foregoing  chapter*  were  mainly  written 
ami  jwttily  placed  in  the  hand*  of  the  publisher*,  a 
terrible  war  ha*  broken  cmtin  Kurope  which  in  it«  deve- 
lopmentti  ban  drawn  fill  the  five  eontiiientfi  of  the 
intoibe  vortex  of  n  ttinnic  »tri!gglt*  unjmnilleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  An  in  the  middle  the  CJothn 

and  Vnndalrt  over-ran  tin*  liottmn  Umpire  and  towardii 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  rentury  the  Tartar  horde* 
of  Ozen^hiM  Khan  rarried  fire  and  desolation  through 
Central  and  Southern  Aniat  *o  lin»  German  mititnrtyrnt 
barked  by  n  Teutonic  confederacy  ^  raided  a  world-widi* 
conflagration  in  itn  in^atinhte  thimb  for  a  world-wide 
Ktnpire,  8«lt»rnn  trealien  have  het»n  openly  flouted  iii 
**  of  {iii}it*rfl%  mtored  rightn  of  inoflfenmve 

wantonly  violated  under  the  infernal  mftxim 
**  no  iftwt>f  fincl  a  "  chonen  jieople,111 

tht  **  unit  of  th*  earth,*1  hurled  into  the  fray, 

likt  of  dumb  driven  cattle,  to  away  centur* 

Its  of  by  tht  dint  of  the   M  mniled* 

fisfc1*  ftiid  tht  w  .  armour  ."     Tb*  of 

agonisluf  md    of  all 

over  tW  world       w  fchu  of 

and  tfat  land,  §ta  a»d  air 
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are  all  filled  with  infernal  engines  of  destruction,  the 
proudest  products  of  Western  culture,  European  civili- 
sation which  has  ruled  the  world  for  centuries  has  at 
last  stood  unmasked  in  its  grim  nakedness.     The  out- 
standing figures  of  this  terrible  game  up  to  the  present 
form  a  rule  of  three  K's — Kaiser,  Krupp  and  Kultur — 
the  unknown  value  of  the  fourth  quantity  of  which  has 
yet  to  be  solved.  England  and  France,  while  sharing  in 
no  small  degree  the  gluttonous  appetite  of  Europe  for 
territorial  agrandisement  and  glory,  are  the  only  two 
countries  which  have  ever  stood  in  defence  of  Freedom's 
cause  and  the  just  rights  of  other  nations,  and  both  of 
them  have  flung  themselves  at  the  brant  of  this  conflict 
as    much   in    their   own  vital  interest  as  in  justice  to 
universal  humanity  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
India,  true  to  her  genuine  devotion  to  the  British  con- 
nection, has,  forgetting  all  her  domestic  differences,  risen 
as  one  man   in  defence  of  the  Empire.      From  the 
princes  to  the  people^  all  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
chivalry,  self-sacrifice  arid  patriotism,  and  as  a  result  there 
has  been  nuch  on  outburst  of  loyal  enthusiam  through- 
out the  country  as  has   almost  staggered  the  British 
public.     That  public  had  long  been  treated  to  highly 
coloured  rigmaroles  about  lurking  treason  in  India  as 
a  plausible  justification   of  the  repressive  methods  of 
its  administration.  The  absurdities  of  these  stories  were 
largely  exposed  during  the  King's  visit  to  this  country 
in  1911,  and  what  remained  of  the  figments  of  these 
grosi  lies  and  libels  have  been  completely  swept  away 
by  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  is  now  surging  from 
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one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.     This  spontaneous 
outburst  of  loyalty  has  not   only  for   the  time  being 
silenced  the  Indian  bureaucracy,  but  has  come  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  upon  the  deluded  British  public.  The  grim 
humour  of  the  situation  is   not,  however,  without  its 
lessons.     The   reactionaries   who   had    so   long    cried 
sedition  to  justify  a  repressive  policy   have  now  come 
forward   singing    hallelujahs   over  the    efficiency  and 
popularity  of  the  Indian  administration  which  it  is  now 
claimed  to  have   evoked  such   gushing    loyalty  to  the 
British   Throne.      When    the   cry   of   sedition   could 
no  longer  be  sustained,  these  resourceful  critics  cleverly 
turned   round   to  say,  lo  and  behold !  how  much  the 
bureaucratic   rule  in  India   has  done  to  evoke  such  a 
sentiment   throughout  the  country !  They  seem  to  be 
perfect  adepts  in  the  art  of  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends  and  in  playing  the  well-known   game  of  "  head 
I  win,  tail  you   lose."     But  with   the  better  minds  of 
England   the   surprise   must  be   not  a  little   due  to  a 
living  consciousness,  if  not  a  sincere  conviction,  that 
how  little  that   administration  has   actually   done  to 
produce   such  a  thrilling    vibration    throughout    the 
country*     Even  the  Times,  the  leading  organ  of  con- 
servative opinion  in  England,  has  been  struck  at   this 
unexpected  demonstration  and  frankly  admitted  that 
the  Indian  problem  must  be  henceforth  looked  at  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  "  On  our  part,"  says  the  great 
journal,  "when  we  have  settled  account  with  the  enemy, 
India  must  be  allowed  a  more   ample  place  in   the 
councils   of  the  Empire/*      Men    like  Sir  Valentine 
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Chirol    and  Lord  Curzon,  who  are  so  well-known    ex- 
ponents of  conservative  policy  and  such  staunch  advo- 
cates of  bureaucratic  interests,  have  naturally  become 
alarmed  at  the  note  sounded  from  such  an  unexpected 
quarter   and  have  promptly  entered  their  caveat,  lest 
judgment  should  hereafter  go  against  them  either   by 
default   or  non-traverse.     Evidently     conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  their  hollow  claim  for  the  success  of  the 
bureaucratic  rule,  they  have  also  returned  to  their  old, 
favourite  charge  against  the  educated  community  as  a 
second  string  to  their  bow,  and  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  inform  the  British  public  that  that  commu- 
nity   have  no  influence  with  the  masses  (they  should 
have  spoken  with  some  reservation  to  conveniently  meet 
some  other  contingency)  and  are  altogether  unaffected 
by  the  wave  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the 
war.     These  pronounced  exponents  of  uncompromising 
imperialism  are  of  course  not  insidious   German  spies  ; 
but  their  reckless  utterances  require  to  be  as  strictly 
cenRored  as  those  of  the  correspondents  at  the  front. 
At    a    critical    time    like  the  present,  every    other 
consideration,  whether  present  or  prospective,  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  supreme  needs  of  the  Empire,  and 
any  one  indulging  in  foolish  diatribes   calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  and  alienate  the  sympathies  of  any 
section  or  community  within    that  Empire  must  be 
guilty  of  a  most  unpatriotic  conduct.     Any  honest  man 
who  has  the  slightest  claim  to  Indian  experience  would 
readily  admit  that  the  distinction   between  the  masses- 
and  the  classes  in  India  in  matters  political  is  not  as 
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»j  sharply  drawn  as  in  Western  countries,  and  that  the 

\  loyalty  of  the  Indian  masses  who  are  densely  ignorant 

J  is  a  passive  sentiment  the  active  expression  of  which  is 

furnished  by  the  intelligent  and  educated  section  of  the 

population.    The  masses  know  as  much  of  the  Germans 

j  ]  as  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  if  German  militarism  were 

$  to  win,  they  would  settle  down  as   quietly  under  the 

M  "  mailed  fist "  as  they  are  securely  ensconced  behind 

i  1  the  British  Lion.     It  is  the  educated  community  that 

I  <  know  and  understand  the  difference  between  the  two 

and  it  is  this  section  of  the  people  alone  who  feel  that 
'  k  the  future  destiny  of  India  can  only  be  attained  under 

( I  a  democratic  constitution  and  not  under  an  inflated 

il  junker   rule.     If    it   is   the   educated   men    of  India 

who  adversely  criticise  the  Government,  it  is  because 
they  alone  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  spirit  of  the 
„  British  constitution  and  are  desirous  of  improving  the 

II  Indian  administration  by  bringing  it  into  line  with  that 
constitution  and  thereby  securing  a  permanency  for  it. 
And  at  this  time  of  imperial   calamity  it  is   these  res- 
ponsible people  who  are  keeping  the  masses  straight,  * 
disabusing  them  of  disquieting  rumours,  and  inspiring 
them  with  confidence  in  the  strength  as   well  as  the 
justice  of  the  British  cause.      The  educated  commu- 
nity   in   India  is   mainly  composed    of    the   middle 
classes  and  it  is  these  classes  whom  the  war  has  hit 

fl  the    hardest.    Yet    these    are    the    very   people  who 

have  been  most  forward  in  not  only  offering  their 
services  to  the  Crown,  but  also  in  raising  throughout 
the  country  as  much  war  relief  as  was  possible  withia 
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the  scope  of  their  limited  resources.  The  Hospital 
Ships  fitted  up  by  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the  Ambu- 
lance Corps  raised  in  Bengal  for  service  in  Mesopotamia 
are  mainly  the  works  of  the  educated  community  and 
of  the  middle  classes.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  men  pretending  to  having  a  wide  Indian  experience 
and  wbo  ought  to  have  known  better  should,  only  to 
serve  an  ulterior  object,  come  forward  at  this  juncture 
to  feed  'tfat  their  ancient  grudge  against  educated 
India. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  blind  imperialists  to  flatter 
themselves   upon   their    shortsighted    and   retrograde 
policy  based  upon  old-world  ideas  of  Government ;  but 
it  ia  a  matter  of  no  Binall    gratification   to  learn  that 
responsible  British  statesmanship  is  fully  alive  and  equal 
to  the  situation.     Both  Mr.  Montagu  and  Mr.  Roberts, 
as  Under-Secretary  for  India,  have  from  time   to  time 
expressed  themselves  in  no  uncertain  voice  as  to  the 
correct  lines  upon  which   the   Indian   administration 
requires  to  be   revised  and   modified.     Mr.  Montagu's 
honest  interpretation  of  Lord  Hardinge's  despatch  of 
August  1911  is  well-known  ;  while  Mr.  Roberts,  speak- 
ing   from   his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
frankly  Acknowledged  that  with  the  intellectual  classes 
in  India  this  outburst  of  loyalty  is  "  a  reasoned  senti- 
ment based  upon  considerations  of  enlightened  self- 
interest/1  and  has  at  the  same  time  asked  the  British  pub- 
lic to  alter  "  the  angle  of  vision  "  in  their  perspective  of 
the  Indian  problem.  Following  the  Times,  the  Bwiew 
of  jReviautt,  has  in  one  of  its  latest  numbers,  fairly 
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ndmittw!  that"  India  In-day  ofctiptf1*  it  higher  in 

the    Kmpire    I  haii  «»vi«r   Iwfure,   unit  materially 

nd van red  hf*r  rlaim*  toward*  ^flf'ijovfrnttwit,  mid 
it  i*  tnevitnhl**  that,  aft»r  fW  wir,  lit»r  f»iit.«tfii!ct- 

ing  fi*Mii!iini»  nhouiit    rrri-ivt*    th«*  »yi!iji.iillif*tif* 

oot!^ir!f*fiition,n    lk  \\V  hnvrtw  ltn»  ItVfiVir  fnM«(t  ** 
promiM»»»  of  n**lf»jjovrrntnrMt  to    Jxypt,  il    i«    in* 

conri»iviihli»  ihnt.  wt»  lihouti)  tVny  tin*  «nm«*  j»ri%"ilf»gi*ii  let 

liMlin,  At  firr^tii  Iii«ifi4  t«»  nni  jiri^witig  hrr  rlnim,  tint 
patiently  nwniln  hi»r  j««l  »iiif%  t»«i  iw  n  rf»«rurtlt  bt.il  M  11 
rit{ht  which  hi*t  r«indlu«»t  «hnwft  ln*r  worthy  of 

l.*c>rrt  Hnhlnm%  n  prnmiii«»tit   m«*mhf*r  of 

liwfe  Iiihfnil  C-fthitii*^  mi  n  ri»rf«(it.ion   by  HIP    Itnlinn 
in  'Eiiglftiifl*  »fii«1  :•— 4*  Tltt*  Itiiiinn  j»ol«lii»r* 
for  tin*  lilwtiM  of  hiitiiiitiily,  n*   nnirli    n«   wf1 
I  mi  in  hnit  frt*i*l}*  givrn  IIPT  Iivt»n  mnJ    trm- 
in  human ityVi  ^n*at,  c»nii^t  ht*iirf«  rnttlcl  not 

Iw  I** ft  iw  ihi*y  wtw*     Wi*   Inn  I 
in  thf»  mighty  straggle  to 

oar  on»*titw,  iti  {iwtttdiig  ri*latto!in 

whioh   did    not  Our   victory 

bt  for  tti*  iii  n  ntnl   «*oul«| 

not  fail  to          it  to  n  Iwnt*1  jifi>- 

n  iif  tJifi 

ladisR  in  «t  n 

of  th*  «if 

loyallyi  tint 

of  her  tin 

like  policy  and  for  tn  tit* 

than  to  fchft 
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The  demonstration  proceeds  from  two  causes  both 
potential  in  their  nature,  though  one  is  positive  while 
the  other  is  negative   in  its  character.     India's  aims 
aud  aspirations  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with  demo- 
cratic   ideas    and    institutions,    and    the  people  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  the  gradual  development 
of  these  ideas  and  institutions  which  alone  can  enable 
her  to  realise  her  destiny  in  the  evolution  of  her  nation- 
al life.  Starting  from  this  hypothesis,  one  of  these  causes 
is  not  far  to  seek.     Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
world   was  full  of    admiration   for    German    culture, 
German  enterprise  and  German  erudition  ;  but  educat- 
ed India  was  not  very    much  impressed  with  German 
democracy.     The  inability  of   Germany   to   conciliate 
and  Germanize  two  of  her  conquered  provinces  equally 
civilized  within  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  and 
the  disgraceful  incident  which  recently  took  place  at 
Zabern  incontestably   proved   that    amidst    all     her 
grandeur   and   greatness   acquired   since  the   war   of 
1870,  Germany  possessed  little  or  nothing  of  popular 
liberty.     Her    Eeichstag   is   only  a    mock  imitation 
of  the  British  Parliament  or  the  French  Chamber  and 
a  little  better  than  an  enlarged  edition  of  the   Indian 
Legislative    Councils    which    can    freely    indulge  in 
academic  discussions,  ask  questions  and   move   resolu- 
tions, but  for  practical  purposes  can  no  more  shape 
the  policy  of  a  despotic  government  than  it  can  control 
the  action  of  a  still  more   despotic   sovereign.     The 
moral   strength   as   well  as  the   political   status  of  a 
people  must  be  extremely  doubtful  whom  it  is  possi- 
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We  trt  clu{*e  in  tht*  R,gi*  of  reww  find  common  *ett<te  hy 
one  mm?,  how  high  hi*  position  nnd  however  nttiing  hi* 
hol<l  n|w>n  their  imngtiiiittmt  mny  tw%  by  openly 
announcing  thnt  **itn*  spirit  nf  Ihi*  I /ml  !m*  dt^ 
upon  him  **  io  Iwid  tiiK  **  «?ii«'"i»*!i  j»»ii|ilr» kt  t*» 
Hk*  the  watitl^riiig  I»miiitif**  nf  nl«l  nnrl  wlmne 
phfiiiiiiw  ton  gin*  is  not  nfrniff  nf  il*»rlnrific*  ^!SI  it  in  r*»* 
ported  to  hnvi*  fl^flnri^l  nn  Ilii*  m^ninrnnlf*  3rd  *ff 
August,  tliiii,  "It  i»»  toy  ifiiji-friiil  ntnl  royiil  itifi-nUon  l« 
gift  oottti^iemtion  f«  fli^  wi«ln^  «f  flrtrl  with  n*gnrfl  to 
Belgium  when  I  fthnH  huve  exemiti**!  my  imi^rinl  Rinl 
roya!  will  with  In  Kmiici*  the  jn^lil**til.,  and 

ootntemptih1«  Knglinh,**  Vntiity  of  vnnUi"*  fw*ftwp 
High  Hen ven H  !  HIH  iiii|i»*rinl  iitiri  roynl  M«j«'i*ty 
bn  p^rfetttly  free  to  execute,  if  h«*  rtili*  hif»  tttipetini 
royal  will  «»  regnrd*  tli*»  future  nf  Kfttf>r«  imd 
temptt'hle  Kiiglitticl  ";  hut  to  Imve  the  tmrdthnnd  In  niiy 
thfti  it  w  hi«  imperinl  ittnl  roynl  intention  *«  tn  ronden* 
oend  n»  to  vcnirlwnfi*  hi.«  kind  **  ntntiiderntion  to  the 
of  (loci lf  iniwl,  bp  rrgimiwi,  if  the  re]*ort  bt»  truet 
MI  tilt  height  of  ii  mentiil  derangement  ttotYleritijt  on 
Ittnnoy.  II  lw«  truly 

Ml          vnoity  denirtiotion.    Kven 

th«  equn!  in  th^ 

world  yrt  priwliic^rt,  WAH 

not  to  of  pntftiftfitkiti! 

ktegcl0«i  (Ifrmany,   fell 

him    ami    hln 

with  si  tltt  IIM 

in  CMT 
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But    after   all  what  must  be   the    morale    and    the 
status    of  a  people  who    can   believe   in   the   super" 
man,  merge  their  existence  into  the  State   surrender- 
ing all  their  personal  rights  and  liberties  and   ungrud- 
gingly    acquiesce    in     the    methods     of   a   military 
despotism  ?     Question     of   barbarism     apart,     which 
seems    to   be    no  insignificant    feature     of    Grerman 
militarism,  these  facts  constitute  a  severe  indictment  of 
German  culture  and  enlightenment.     Indian  loyalty 
may  not  proceed  from   an  affection  for  British  rule, 
but  it  certainly  proceeds  from  a  dread  of  something 
very  much   worse  under  Grerman    militarism.     Here 
lies  the  negative  origin  of  the  phenomenal  demonstra- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  this  country  irrespective 
of  colour,  caste  and  creed. 

On  the  positive  side,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  British  constitution  though  not  in  favour 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  administration.    It  is  of  course 
not  to  be  supposed  even  for  a  moment  that  a  people 
who  have   for  the  life-time  of  a  generation  bitterly 
complained  against  the  methods  of  a  bureaucratic  rule 
have    been  suddenly    transformed  into  an  admiring 
crowd  by  the  magic  wand  of  a  repressive  policy.     On 
the  contrary,  their  opposition  to  the  bureaucracy  is 
only  a  milder  reflex  of  their   stronger  hatred    for 
German  despotism.    But  the  people  are  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  superiority  of  the  British  coDstitar 
tion  and  the  morality  of  the  British  nation.    That 
constitution,   being  essentially   democratic,  naturally 
to  the  sentiment  and  imagination  of  a  /people 

29 
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whose  national  evolution  is  so  largely  dependent  upon 
the  growth  and  development  of  democratic  ideas  and 
institutions,  and  which  can  only  be  fostered  by  a,  people 
who  have  themselves  fought  for  personal  rights  and 
liberties  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  free  citizenship. 
Educated  India  knows  and  understands  that  with  all 
its  faults  the  British  nation  as  a  whole  is  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  justice  and  regard  for  truth.  If  in 
times  past  there  ever  was  ruthless  spoliation  in  India, 
it  had  also  been  occasionally  followed  by  relentless 
impeachment  in  England.  If  in  the  roll  of  Indian 
Viceroys  there  have  been  reactionaries  like  Lord  Dal- 
housie  and  Lord  Curzon,  there  have  been  also  brilliant 
names  like  those  of  Canning,  Bentinck,  Ripon  and 
Hardinge.  It  is  a  nation  for  whom  Milton  wrote  and 
Sidney  died  not  in  vain,  and  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
Howard  and  "Wilberforee  still  works  with  undiminished 
sway.  That  nation  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Indian  bureaucracy  or  the  Anglo-Indian 
press.  If  the  repeated  vexations  and  disappointments 
of  India  have  been  very  great,  her  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  England  are  still  greater.  The  task  of 
ameliorating  her  condition  is  not  an  easy  one. 
What  a  mass,  of  prejudices  have  grown  round 
the  policy  of  the  administration  of  the  country, 
what  an  accumulation  of  superstitions  have  found 
place  in  the  taradition  of  the  government,  how  many 
vested  interests,  not  unoften  incompatible  with  the 
true  well-being  of  the  people,  have  asserted  themselves 
m  pl&cl?  °^  power  and  authority,  what  an  invincible 
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entanglement  of  barbed  wire  fencings  have  been  drawn 
for  the  protection  of  those  interests  at  every  assailable 
point,  what  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust  has 
been  created,  how  deep  and  wide  trenches  have  been 
dug  out  to  keep  the  people  outside  the  pale  of  an  offi- 
•cial  hierarchy,  and  above  all,  what  a  solid  bureaucracy 
governing  the  body-politic  from  top  to  bottom  has  been 
firmly  established.    These  enormous  difficulties  have  to 
be  overcome  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem.  The  war  has  opened  unforeseen  conditions  and 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  solution  of  that  problem. 
It  has  at  once  dissipated  the  dark  and  threatening 
clouds  of  suspicion  and  distrust  and  cleared  the  vision 
of  the  British  public.    It  has  inspired  the  Indian  mind 
with  hope  and  confidence  in  the  fruition  of  her  long- 
deferred  destiny  within  the  Empire,  and  it  is  in  this 
hope  and  confidence  that  a  correct  explanation  has  to 
be  sought  for  the  positive  side  of  the  Indian    demon- 
stration and  not  in  the  achievements  of  an  effete  and 
unpopular  bureaucracy  which  has  so  far  rather  hindered 
than  helped  the  growth  of  Indian   attachment  to  the 
British  connection.     Correctly  understood,  the  present 
attitude  of  India  is   a  strong  and  successful  protest 
against  the  theories  and  principles  of  that  bureaucracy. 
Lord  Crewe  apparently  made  a  great  mistake  in  address- 
ing a  number  of  young  recruits  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  the  old  orthodox  style  that  he  did  on  a  recent 
occasion.      The  extravagant  tribute  he  paid  to  that 
service  was  altogether  wide  of  the  mark  and  has  given 
great  offence  to  the  people  of  this  country.  If  lie  really 
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Executive  Council  for  the  United  Provinces,  the  people 
are  apt  to  take  a  somewhat  gloomy  and  despondent  view 
of  the  situation,  and  not  unnaturally  apprehend  that  it 
may  all  end  in  another  repetition  of  what  is  known  as 
breaking  to  the  hope  while  promising  to  the  ear.  But 
after  all  the  pronouncement  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  conventional  complement 
intended  more  to  encourage  a  batch  of  young  men  in 
the  honest  discharge  of  their  duty  than  to  operate  as  a 
judgment  on  the  pending  issues  between  the  people 
and  the  bureaucracy.  People  of  the  Chirol-Curzon 
School  may  no  doubfc  enter  their  protests  in  antici- 
pation ;  but  the  educated  community  in  India  who 
have  studied  the  British  constitution  and  closely 
followed  the  trend  *of  the  British  democracy  may  yet 
possess  their  souls  in  patience  and  confidently  await  a 
fair  and  impartial  decision  in  their  case  when  it  is  ripe 
for  judgment, 

Good  often  cometh  out  of  evil  and  calamitous  as 
the  war  is,  it  ia  not  without  its  lessons  for  the  future 
of  the  world,  It  has  dissipated  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  materialist  for  the  establishment  of  universal  peace 
upon  the  basis  of  international  commerce  and  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  socialist  to  establish  universal 
brotherhood  by  preaching  against  increase  of  armaments 
of  war.  Both  these  prescriptions  have  served  only  to 
Aggravate  the  war-fever  and  intensify  international 
jealousy  and  spite.  A  system  of  armed  neutrality  was 
davised  tinder  the  cloak  of  which  all  the  powers  in 
Europe  were  running  a  constant  race  for  political 
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supremacy  in  the  name  of  progress  arjd  enlightenment. 
Civilisation,  culture  and  even  religion   were  made  to 
contribute  to  that  one  end,  and  while  every  one  cried 
peace,  all   were   intent  on  disturbing  the    peace    of 
the  world.     A  fierce  collision  under  such  circumstance 
was  inevitable  and  the  armed  powers  of  Europe  have 
at  last  met  to  play  the  last  scene  of  the  tragic  drama 
which  they  had  so  long  laboured  to  put  on  the  stage. 
The  war  has  revealed  in  a  ghastly  light   the    over- 
whelming preponderance  of  barbarism  which  the  world 
still  retains  amidst  all  her  progress  and  advancement, 
and  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  both  the  conception 
as  well  as  the  ideal  of  modern  civilisation  must  be 
thoroughly  revised  by  those  who  profess  to  hold  the 
future  of  the  world  in  their  hands  if  they  really  aim  at 
peace,    prosperity    and    happiness  of  God's  creation. 
They    must,  to    begin    with,    curb    their  consuming 
ambition  and  gluttonous  appetite  which  have  so  far 
served  to  civilise  the  world  largely  by  a  process  of 
exploitation    and    extinction     and     by     substituting 
specimens  of  refined  savagery  for  inoffensive  barbarism 
of   weaker    people.     Pillage,    plunder,    incendiarism, 
massacre  and  other  unutterable  and  shocking  offences 
on  women  and  children  are  as  rampant  in  modern 
warfare  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  and   if 
the  Thracian  robber  had  been  living  to-day  he  might 
i  |,  well  have  hesitated  to  choose  between    the    ancient 

I  Macedonian  and  the  modern  Teuton.     Looking  from. 

I  the  standpoint  of  universal  humanity  and  a  higher 

ideal  of  human  evolution  $t  must  be  painfully  admitted 
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odern  science  and  civilisation  have  contributed 
o  the  material  than  to  the  moral  progress  of  the 
and  if  the  present  war  succeeds  in  revealing  to 
est  some  of  the  higher  aspects  of  the  philosophy 
East  its  appalling  sacrifices  in  men,  money  and 
•es  of  art  will  not  have  been  incurred  wholly  , 
u 

he  first  outstanding  feature  of  the  war  is  the 

ration  and  fellowship  of  the  different  units  of  a 

idated  Empire.     It  has  dissipated  the  longstand- 

lotir  prejudices  under  which  Europe   claimed  an 

$nt  and  permanent  superiority  over  the  inhabit- 

f  Asia  and  Africa  and  refused   comradeship  with 

even  in  the  grave,     France,  which  seems  to  have 

>ped  the  highest  power  of  assimilation,  has  derived 

nail    advantages   from  her    solid  possessions  in 

»,  as  Great  Britain    has    done    from    her    vast 

mes  in  India.     Turcos,  Zuaves,  Moors,  and  the 

'alees    have    added     as    much    weight    to    the 

ih  army  as  the  Sikhs,  the  Grurkhas,  the  Jats  and 

athans  have  strengthened  the  British  Expedition- 

?orce  to  the  Continent.     Fighting    side  by  side 

and  against  white  races,  these  brave  soldiers  of  Africa 

[rtdia  have  incontestably  proved  that  the  colour  of 

skin    is    entirely    due    to     climatic    conditions- 

loes  not  at  all  connote  any  essential  distinction  IB 

>hysical,  intellectual  and  moral  fibres  of  any  race 

her  residing  in  the  torrid  or  the  tropical  z»ne* 

rences  no    doubt    exist;    but  they    are    mostly 

result  of  forced  conditions   and  artificial  barriers- 
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irrespective  of  all  conwiderationn  of  latitudes  and 
longitudes*  For  the*  first  lira*  in  the  history  of 

Europe  the*  martial  races  of  India  have  been  ndmittfd 
into  comradeship  with  the  Bntith  and  the  colonial 
forces  of  the  Empire  and  the  entire  imputation  of  India 
made  to  take  A  noble  pride  in  ih*  defence  of  that 
Kmpirn.  The  war  haa  the  Indian  iwople 

nine  their  ponition  an  well  ait  their  rfwponnibility  «•  * 
distinct  unit-— not  merely  a  daptticlffiicfy!  tint  a  «ompo* 
went  part— of  the  huge  fabric  which          by  the 
of  the  British  Bnaptas*  In          th«  itnptri*! 
of  that  fabric  f§  ttpoa  the  of  Iodl», 

India  nAturatty  to  be  ai  fto 

partner  both  In  the  righte  and  HabilitifNi  oi  tl*  loipwrtnl 
Federation  which  the  war  in  likely  to  bring  about  an  the 
psychological  development  unci  the  highent  ntrength  of 
the  British  Rmpire,  Without  the  cement  of  fettownhip 
and  quality  no  mnJoti  fan  be  either  noltd  or  liinttng  s 
and  in  one  point,  whether  at  the  or  in  thu 
raptnttractiire,  the  hugeit  fabric  by  human 

•kit  ft  to  ootlapae  either  in 

or  to  a  teat  of  Ita 

.     Ii  the  ife.  hai  to  be  tbmt  it  In 

nor  for         to  aim 

of  h*r  nd 

wbitbtr  mult  n  stett  ft  or  i«  nofc  at 

remote  not  mry  m 

at  presant  f  while  it  if  ocm» 

sistently  wifch  bar 
<f '  an  All-Indian  Mm  tttr 
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at  such  a  consummation  without  the  disruption  and 
disintegration  of  those  forces  with  which  she  has  set  to 
work  in  building  an  Indian  nation.     It  is  no  doubt  a 
long  and  laborious  task  requiring  patience  and  perse- 
verence.      In    the    work    of    nation-building    every 
generation  has  its    appropriate    task,    and    if    svery 
generation    were    only      to     contemplate    the     car- 
vings   and    mouldings    for    the    finishing    touch    of 
the  edifice,  where  would  be  the  less  attractive  foundation 
underground  and  the  barren  superstructure  upon  it  ? 
The  work  must  be  built  up  from  the  base  to  the  top  and 
no  rational  people  can  think  of  reversing  the  process. 
There  may  be  revolutionaries  who,  in  their  inability  to 
grasp  this  higher  conception  of  an  All-India  Confederacy, 
dream  of  perfect  independence  as  the  goal  of  their 
nationalism  ;  while  people  are  not  wanting  who  seem 
to  indulge  in  the  belief  that  in  the  fulness  of  time 
England  herself  will  out  of  her  free  will  retire  from  the 
field  leaving  the  people  to  govern  the  country  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  The  idea  is  perfectly  Utopian, 
and  if  those  who  entertain  it  are  at  all  sincere  in  their 
expression,  they  must  be  quite  mistaken  in  their  views. 
No  nation  in  this  world,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  has  ever  shown  such  an  example  of  philanthropy, 
and  the  British  people  cannot  be  expected  to  do  thafe 
which  is  not  in  human  nature.     Besides,  nations  are 
not  born,  but  by  themselves  are  made.     If  the  people 
of  India  do  not  by  degrees  Jearn  to  govern  themselves^ 
it  is  inconceivable  that  a  time  should  ever  come  wiea 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  find  an  opporf»ii%  of 
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relieving  themselves  of  the  "  white  man's  burden,"    or 
of  fulfilling  "  the  sacred  trust  of  Providence  "  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written.     Freedom    and 
independence    cannot  be   the    gift  of  one   people   to 
another.     They  have  to   be   acquired    and  some  times 
also  extorted;  but  they  can  never  form  the   subject  of 
a   voluntary    conveyance.      Given    the     opportunities 
presented  by  the  situation   created   by   the   European 
War,  it  should  be  the  highest  endeavour  of  the  Indian 
nationalists  calmly  and  vigorously  to  press  forward  for 
an  adjustment  of  their  outstanding  claims  as   well  as 
for  a  fair  apportionment  of  their  liabilities   and   res- 
ponsibilities arising  out  of  that  situation.    The  highest 
statesmanship  in  England  should  also  frankly  recognise 
the  necessities  of  that  situation  and  be  ready  to  consolid- 
ate the  Empire  on  firmer  basis.     The   Government  is 
certainly  bound  to  proceed  with  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion ;  but  it  is  also  expected  to  proceed  with  genuine 
trust  and  confidence,  in  the  people.     It  is  not  enough 
that  justice  should   be  done  to  them,  but  the   people 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  do  not  live  under  a 
foreign  domination.     One  Indian  administrator  has  told 
us  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Eastern  character 
and  tradition  to  expect  a  reward  for  humble  and  loyal 
services  rendered  at  the  present  juncture.     He  has  of 
course  not  gone  the  length  of  reminding   us  of  the 
story  of  the  Lion    and  the  Crane ;  but  the  appeal  is 
quite  characfcerstic  of  the  bureaucratic  sympathies  for 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people.     But 
what  people  are  there  in  this  world  who  do  not  naturally 
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expect  a  reward  for  their  services  ?  Besides,  the 
claim  of  the  Indians  for  self-government  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  reward  for  their  participation  in  the  present 
war,  but  as  of  right  which  they  had  advanced  long 
before  this  war  broke  out.  There  may  be  people  who 
are  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  work  upon  the 
spiritualism  of  the  Indian  character  to  turn  its  attention 
from  the  material  aspect  of  a  situation  ;  but  they  must 
be  very  much  mistaken  to  think  that  the  Indians  of 
to-day  can  be  made  to  reconcile  themselves  to  their  lot 
with  the  mere  bribe  of  eternity.  England  must  be 
prepared  in  her  own  interest  to  admit  India  into  an 
equal  partnership  of  the  Empire. 

As  words  without  thoughts  never  go  to  heaven,  so- 
promises  without  performance   can  never  touch   the 
heart  of  a  people.     In  fact,  in  practical  politics,  promise 
unredeemed  is  much  worse  than  no   promise   at  all. 
England  has  plunged  herself  into  a  desperate  strug- 
gle for  the  honour  and  sanctity  of  a  "  scrap  of  paper." 
The  Charter  Act  of  1833,  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
1858,  and  the  two  gracious  messages  of  Edward  VII. 
atid  Greorge  V.   all  demand  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed   to    be    considered   in   any   quarter    as   mere 
"  scraps  of  paper."  Now  an  opportunity  has  arrived  for 
the  redemption  of  the  solemn  pledges  which  have  been 
so  often  repeated  but  never   fulfilled.     A    great  na- 
tion's word  is  its  bond  and  England  cannot  consistent- 
ly with  her  honour  and  greatness  resile  from  the    posi- 
tion   to  which  she  has  voluntarily   committed  herself. 


4  f$  IMHIAH    XATIOKAt*   RVOU'TlOt*. 


Judging  however  hy  the  fnteof  !/wl  Orewe'n  India  Cotm* 

etl  Bill  and  of  f  <f*rcl  HardingeV  l*rcw*lnmntion  for  the 
*wtnhlinh»nent  of  n  (*ounril  Government  for  the  United 
Province*,  not  an  inoonaideraWk  nertion  of  the  Indian 
people  nrt*  getting  nervon*  «j*  to  the  ultimnte  result  of  iha 
many  prominen  held  ont  to  them  riven  tly  in  Kn^Iand* 
Th«  **  ungli^  of  vfaion  *'  may  hi»  ehfingrct  »fti*r  thi»  war  ; 
but  whttther  it  in  tht»  nnglf  of  vision  of  th*  Indiana 
fir  of  th«  Britiili  pmple  that  have  to  tw  Attrred« 
atone  can  pwve.  If  lh»»  former  h«t  tin*  mae,  it 
may  sot  too  mnoti  of  th«  gift  of  prophinpy  to  wy 

tht  wilt   bn  iltnplf  Of  rottim* 

thtrt  trt  wh0-  tincwrrly  indttlffo  In  th«  bvtief 

an  India  han  btti  won  by  the  no  it  munt  bm 

maintaifsfd  hy  th«  pwardf   and    that    th*    Rrant    of 
autonomy  to  India  would  bt  the  firat  notioti  to  cjnit 
given  to  England,   On  tht  other  handt  there  mr« 
who  with  eqnal  tmphtiii,  not    with 

intbority9    maintain          t  of 

Indfai  by  England  !§  only  of 

M  in   the  mm  of  the 
lot  a  one 

nation  pwnrfal  ban  is 

folding 

a  of  and 

The    Dominion    of  the  of 

Australia  and  tht 

materially  to  the  of 

all  furnish  §  to  tin  of  a 

of  fa  hit 
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vision  so    clearly    foresaw    and    to  avert    which   he 
vainly  pleaded  for  conciliation  of  America. 

It    ought    to    be    fairly    recognised    that  India 
disenfranchised,    emasculated    and    discontented  is  a 
source  of  weakness  to  Great    Britain.     India    is    no 
doubt  the  most   valuable  asset  of  her  Imperial  great- 
ness ;  but  all  her  immense  internal  resources  both  in 
men  as  well  as  materials  stand  at  present  practically 
as  a  dead  stock  in  her  balance-sheet.     A  vast  country 
like  India  with    her  teeming    millions  numbering  five 
times  the  population  of  Germany  should  alone  have 
furnished  at  the  present  juncture  an  effective  reply  to 
German    militarism  and  closed   all    discussion  about 
compulsory  military  service  in  Great  Britain.  These  facts 
never  received  any    serious    consideration   until   the 
present    crisis    forced     them     upon     the     attention 
of  responsible  men  in  England.     At  a  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  presided  over  by  the  Eight 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  was  the  president  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Decentralization  and  not  long 
ago  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Colonel   Sir  Francis 
Younghusband  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  India 
and  the  characteristic  frankness  of  a  soldier  said,  that 
"  as  regards  the  future  of  India  it  could  safely  be  predic- 
ted that  new  conditions  would  arise,  the  old  demand  of 
Indians  for    commissions    in   the    army    would    be 
pressed ;  there  would  be  demands  for  a  more  definite 
share  in  the  Councils  of  the  Empire,  a  larger  part  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  right  to  bear 
arms    and    to  volunteer    and    a    more  equal    social 
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position."  Then  at  a  recent  meeting  held  at  Guild- 
hall at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  premier,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  erstwhile  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  both  now  united  in  a  coalition 
ministry,  have  given  a  joint  pledge  for  the  readjust- 
ment of  India's  position  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire 
after  the  war  is  over.  But,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  why  the  thing  should  not  be  done 
""  while  the  metal  was  still  glowing  red-hot  from  the 
furnace  of  the  war,"  and  the  promised  rewards  of  India's 
comradeship  and  co-operation  should  be  all  relegated 
to  the  indefinite  future  and  not  one  of  them  even 
shadowed  forth  in  the  present  programme  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  seems  to  be  inexplicable ;  while 
here  in  India  there  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  a  disposition  to  treat  the  situation  otherwise  than 
as  quite  normal  in  its  conditions  and  requirements. 
Sceptics  are  not,  therefore,  altogether  wanting  in  this 
country  who  gravely  shake  their  heads  at  the  future 
prospects  supposed  to  have  been  at  last  opened  out  by 
this  terrible  revolutionary  war  and  warn  the  bulk  of 
the  people  not  to  be  over-sanguine  in  their  expeeta- 
,  tions  to  avoid  the  rude  shock  of  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Everything  turns  on  the  question  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence.  If  England  really  believes  in 
the  fidelity  of  India  and  is  more  deeply  inspired  by  a 
higher  policy  of  prospective  greatness  than  by  any 
shortsighted  consideration  of  immediate  loss  and  gain, 
the  dictates  of  self-interest  alone  will  induce  her  care- 
fully to  tend  and  nourish  the  goose  that  lays  the  goldeji 
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egg.     Bat  if,  OB  the  other  hand,  her  feeling  towards 
India  be  such  as  to  dispose  her  to  hand  her  over  even 
to  her  worst  enemies  rather  than  to  the  Indians  them- 
Kelven,   no  amount  of  argument  will  satisfy  her  that 
she  has  not  muddied  the  water  and  need  not,  therefore, 
be  condemned  to  the  lash  penalty  for  her  action.     It  is 
however,  only  fair  to  presume  that  a  nation  that  sacri- 
ficed millions  upon  millions  for  the  liberation  of  enslav- 
ed humanity  and  which  has  always  stood  forth  to  defend 
freedom's  cause  wherever  threatened  by  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  military  despotism,  is  not  likely  easily  to 
go  hack  upon  its  solemn  pledges,  falsify  its  best  tradi- 
tions and  stultify  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain  does   not    appear  to   have    passed  the 
meridian  of  her  greatness  and  a  nation  in  its  ascend- 
ing node  with  all    its  lapses  has  always  a  motion  up- 
wards. Besides,  if  the  longevity  of  a  nation,  like  that  of 
an  individual,  is  to  be  judged  by  its  achievements  and 
not  simply  by  its  earthly  duration,  the  question  easily 
yiridrt  to  but  one  solution.     Then  if  at  some  remote 
period  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  in  the  dispensation  of 
Providence  the  inevitable  hour  should  come  when  Great 
Britain  must  fell,  may  she  so  fail  fulfilling  her  "divine 
miHHHon"  and  covered  with  imperishable  glory  blazing 
forth  through  distant  ages  in  the  annals  of  an  eman- 
cipated people. 

Bandemataram. 


Allan  Qcfavian  Hume 

Father  of  .the  Indian  National  Congress^ 

A   MEMOIR   BY,  TO     | 

SIR  WILLIAM  WEDDERBURN,  BART. 

WITH   PORTRAIT  j 

1  The  purpose  of  this  memoir'  is,  to  use  the  words  ' 
of  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  "  to  set  forth  the  work  of 
teaching  of  a  man  experienced  in  Indian  affairs  who 
combined  political  insight  with  dauntless  courage  and 
untiring  industry.'1  "  But  specially  it  has  seemed  to 
me  a  duty  to  place  before  the  youth  of  India  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Hume's  strenuous  and  unselfish  life,  and 
so  bring  into  fresh  remembrance  the  stirring  words  he 
uttered  of  encouragementCand  reproof,  both  alike 
prompted  by  his  love  of  India  and  his  anxious  care  for 
her  future.  "  Excelsior  !  "  was  his  motto.  His  ideal 
was  indeed  a  high  one — the  regeneration^  spiritual 
morali  social  and  political,  of  the  Indian  people.  But 
he  taught  that  such  a  consummation  could  not  be 
attained  without  the  solid  work-a-day  qualities  of 
Courage,  and  industry,  and  self-denial.'* 

The  Guzerati :— Deserves  to  be  widely  read  by 
every  educated  Indian  and  every  English  well-wisher 
of  this  country. 

The  Jame-Jamshed:-»-The  perusal  o£  the  book 
may  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  matter  of  pleasure 
but  as  an  act  of  reverential  duty. 

>The  Madras  Mail :— A  capable  and  sympathetic 
piece  of  work. 

Special  Indian  Edition,  Price  Rs.  Two 

W.  A.  ifATESAN  &  CO.,  3,  Sunkuraina  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS 
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APPENDIX  A. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

INDIAN  NATIONAL  OONGBESS   ORGANISATION, 

(As  adopted  "by  ike  Congress  of  1908,  amended  "by  the 
Congress  of  1911,  and  further  amended 
l)ij  the  Congress  of  1912.) 


ABT1CLE  I. 


OBJECTS. 


The  objects  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  are  the  attain- 
ment by  the  people  of  India  of  a  system  of  government  similar  to 
that  wi  joyed  by  the  self-governing  members  of  the  British  Empire 
and  %  participation  by  them  in  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Empir®  on  otjual  terms  with  those  members.  These  objects 
nr©  to  ba  achieved  by  constitutional  means  by  bringing  about  a 
H  toady  reform  of  the  existing  system  of  administration  and  by 
promoting  national  unity,  fostering  public  spirit  and  developing 
and  organising  the  intellectual,  moral,  economic,  and  industrial 
of  the  country. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Every  delegate  to  the  Indian  National  Congress  shall  express 
lit  writing  hit  acceptance  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress  as  laid 
down  in  Article  I.  of  this  Constitution  and  his  willingness  to  abide 
by  thii  constitution  and  by  the  rules  of  the  Congress  hereto 


SiSSIONS  03?  THE  CONOBBSS, 

ARTICLE  III. 

(a)  Xh«  Indian  National  Congress  shall  ordinarily  meet- 
OHM  if  aty  yiar  during  Christmas  holidays  at  such  town  as  may 
hiTi  btMHn  ckoldid  upon  at  the  previous  session  of  the  Congress. 

(ft)  If  no  Hucli  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  the  All-  India 
Con  groan  Committee  shall  decide  the  matter* 


II  A1TKN01X    A. 

(c)  An  txtrftordtoftrv  i«tiite»  of  tit*  Co  it  giro*  m»y  1m 
ttkOf»*d  by  th*  AIMndta  Congr***  Commitln«t  f»itfif»r  «f  tin  own 
motion  or  on  lh«  rttctiftmUtoft  of  *  majority  of  ih*  iV*mtt*ti*t  <"o»- 
gruwt  CommiUfxt**  wto*r»w  and  wh«tk«v«r  it  may  dfwm  II  »ti*i**Ula 

to  hoU! 


(rl)    It  nhftU  t»  opwt 

llw  vfititM  of  Uie  Cpftgt*»««    to  HOHHI  oihi*r   town 


vfititM  of  Uie  Cpftgt*»««    to  HOHHI  oihi*r   town   whra 

in  4(Mimwi  bf  II  l«  In*  ««€»«>*«».rf  or  tfnnimMn  «*»ing  lo 

f*i»i»«o  4l»ilo«lii-wi  or  of  n  Iik« 


PAttT«  Or  OftflANflUTtO*, 

ARTICLB  IV. 

Th*>  itiilMi  Hi»M0iitt.i  C«mgfM«  t  >r^anj«ay«n  will 

{a}    The  I»4jfcn  Natt^na!  Coftf  awi* 

(10     Prnvinrtal  'CtHirMt 

(«)    Dlitciot  C«k»irt«* 

(d)    8ttb<4ivS«ion»i  ftr  T  ultiku 

Dittriot  CottftrwM  CommillMNi, 
{•«)    pAlitio*t  AmoaUMofiii  ttf   PuhHo   Ilorttinn  r»cio||fii#wl  fey 


Th*  AiUXndi*  Congr««ii 

Thu  lirilfiih  Crjmmitln*  of  lh«  CaftjfifMHt  ;  unit 

rmiKi  nr  -aric*tii»wi   |»rl««i«i»i!|    !*r   n   IVctvin* 
Comtttifctiw,  «tinh  M  thi*  Vrovitio^*t  or 
ii«iofi|iUoti  ComtnitiNi  of  Ihft  Congrtu*  or 


V. 

H0  iliull  te*  *»1iiiW*  la  t»*  «  nwfiitwr  of  »tiy  «f  tint  l 

r  I>Iifertel  or  »*h»r  C»»grw«  Ci»wmUti*«»   ifiil««*  li#  I 

th**  up  of  *J1  »n4  Mf^fMiifti  if*   wriiinf  lti« 
tlM  of  tb»  M  lAiik  dawn  it*  Hrllpfw  L  of  Him 

Mi  Mi  wiiiJi«iiMi  Ift  b  v  HU  u  tton«|liiiUoit  «»4  ii|  * 

ttit          of  Ite 

VI, 

(a)    *f  o  Ml  to?  llw  in  Mi  f*f 

lng  or  itt  nn 

9|^li  lit  « 

b  to  i|  Hit 

foi!om  i»§  . 
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I.  Madras.  II.  Bombay.  Ill,  Unifced  Bengal.  IV.  United 
Provinces,  V,  Punjab  (including  N,  W.  Frontier  Provinces). 
VI,  Central  Provinces,  VII.  Behar  and  Orissa.  VIII  Berar  •  • 

ana  IX,  Burma,  "  * 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Every  Provincial  Congress  Committee  will  consist  of  :— 

(«)  Such  persons  in  the  Province  as  may  have  attended  as 
many  sessions  of  the  Congress  as  delegates  as  may  be  determined 
by  each  Provincial  Congress  Committee  for  its  own  Province. 

(6)  Representatives  elected  in  accordance  with  its  terms  of 
affiliation  by  every  affiliated  District  Congress  Committee. 

(c)    Ai  many  representatives  of  recognised  Political  Associa- 
tions or  Public  Bodies  referred  to  in  Clause  (e)  of  Article  IV.  as 
Provincial  Congress  Committee  may  'think  fit  to  determine. 


All  such  ex-  Presidents  of  the  Congress  or  ex-Chairmen 
01  Reception  Committees  of  the  Congress  as  ordinarily  reside 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee  and 
may  not  have  bean  enrolled  as  members  of  the  said  Committee  in 
actoorclanco  with  Clause  (&)  of  Article  VI.  or  by  virtue  of  the 
provision®  contained  in  any  of  the  foregoing  Clauses  of  this 
Arfeioto.  '  • 

(i)    The  General  Secretary  or   Secretaries  of  the  Congress 

ordltturiiy  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Cong* 
rtii  Committee,  such  General  Secretary  or  Secretaries  being 
fii  m  oflicio  member  or  members  of  the  said  Committee. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Every  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee  shall 
pay  »n  annual  subscription  of  not  less  than  Rs,  5. 

DlRTHlCT  OE  OXHBB  CONGBESS  COMMITTEES  OB  ASSOCIATIONS. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  Provincial  Congress  Committee  shall  have  affiliated  to 

ifcswitf  m  Diitrlot  Comgreas  Committee  or  Association  for  each  Dis- 
Irlot,  wh«tpatr«t  poidibl©,  or  for  such  other  areas  in  the  Province  as 
II  prop«rf  subject  to  such  conditions  or  terms  of  affiliation 

m  It  m»f  &mm  nxjwclient  nt  necessary.  It  will  be  the  duty  of-  the 
Diilricl  Cong»s»  Committee  or  Association  to  act  for  the  District 
in  Cottgrtts  m&.ttars  with  the  co-operation  of  any  Sub-divi«ioufl 
or  Tftlttkft  Congress  Committees  which  may  be  organised  and 
atfj!i«t«?d  to  it,  tabjaot  in  all  cases  to  the  genera}  control  and 
Provincial  Congress  Committee. 


AM'KWWX 


ARTICLE  X. 

Sftry  morobor  of  tint  IMtttkt  Ctattgrmm  Com  mi  HIM  w  A**** 
cintio«  ahull  titft»r  b«  *  rwtidtott  of  lit*  Ditlrti»l  or  utmll  ha**  n 
ittttttftntiftl  iHtormi  in  tb«  Diftlrirl  HIM!  shall  p»y  ft«  annual  «iiti« 
nortpftion  of  not  %hm  out 

ARTICLE    X,L 


Ho  Piiifictl  C«»ir*«i  CommittM*  or 
Body  rtiftrriKi  to  in  CUitMNNi(if)  *  H  «f  Artlolf  IV.  »|M|| 
|«  ttttitrti  r«pr«*»ti^y*«*  to  ^#   Provincial    Co«i|tnMHi   CommilliMi 
or  to  Itm  C«»IHPW  or  to  tlw  i%®?lftpmi  Confumitmi  uti» 

teti  II  (ibtitribtikwt   to   liw    l*r«f  i»0i*t  C*0wnw>^»   Cotntn 
an  mm!  jtubiioripUoii  w  »»|  twi  dJiM^rmiiwNl  fe|  IhK  Ultor. 

ARTICLfC    XU, 


rate  net  t««»»ilili»l  wIMt'ltw  oonwUltillftii  ««i  Hi*  rulM  of  Hi« 

Ho  lltntriot  or  C*n«itii»|t#*  or  4»m»i»" 

nwi  in  IX.  fth*U  ffstwi  wiy  rutiwi  l»p««i»ifito»| 

by  UM»  f  rtt  ittciini 


Tttii  Att^inmA 
AttTICLR    X11L 

Ttiw  All-tftdi*  Coopftwt  CommUUw  «lmlit  M  f»r  m 


If*  Itefre««tttoiif*i  of 

If*        '    „  w 

tfl  M  w        tlnitoct  (in<»l«i«ll«f| 

If*  ^        l^i^l  ifroviiinMi. 

13  lf  H  Cl«eltitil»g   N, 


7 

1ft 
§ 
I  lt  lt  itttfiiti* 


fw  *»  Ihtti  I/Atti  of  UNI  of 

•!*!!  im 


All                         of  tbo  tr                in 

loft!**  fttti  ttM  Of  ftftt*                         Wbft              »!*« 

€««» 

ttiUM,  tb^lt  b«  M  IP 
AIITICLE    XIV, 

Yh«  to               liy  II* 

VmiftftUU  «l  ft                             M    fur  m 

tit*'  ^'JU>  «f  ffw  *Mtii   iwr,    If  Any 
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Provincial  Congress  Committee  fail  to  elect  its  representatives, 
the  said  representatives  shall  be  elected  by  the  delegates  for  thai 
Province  present  at  the  ensuing  Congress.  In  either  case,  the 
representatives  of  each  Province  shall  be  elected  from  among  the 
members  of  its  Provincial  Congress  Committee,  and  the  election 
shall  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  proviso 
in  Article  XIII. 

ARTICLE.    XV. 

The  names  of  the  representatives  so  elected  by  the  different 
Provinces  shall  be  communicated  to  the  General  Secretaries. 
These  together  with  the  names  of  the  ex  offitio  members  shall  be 
announced  at  the  Congress. 

ARTICLE.    XVI. 

The  President  of  the  Congress  at  which  the  All-India  Congress 
Committee  comes  into  existence  shall,  if  he  ordinarily  resides  in 
India,  be  ex  officio  President  of  the  Ail-India  Congress  Committee. 
In  his  absence  the  members  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee 
may  elect  their  own  President. 

ARTICLE    XVII. 

(a)  The  All-India  Congress  Committee  so  constituted  shall 
hold  office  from  the  date  of  its  appointment  at  the  Congress  till  the 
appointment  of  the  new  Committee. 

(6)  If  any  vacancy  arises  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Province,  in  respect  of  which  the 
vacancy  has  arisen,  shall  be  competent  to  fill  it  up  for  the  remain- 
ing period. 

ARTICLE    XVIII. 

(a)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  All-Indjia  Congress  Commit- 
tee to  take  such  steps  as  it  may  deem  expedient  and  practicable  to 
carry  on  the  work  and  propaganda  of  the   Congress  and  it  shall 
have  the  power  to  deal  with  all  such  matters  of  great  importance 
or  urgency  as  may  require  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  name  of  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Congress,  in  addition  to  matters  specified 
in  this  constitution  as  falling  within  its  powers  or  functions. 

(b)  The  decision  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  shall, 
in  every  case  above  referred  to,  be  final  and  binding  on  the  Cong* 
ress  and  on  the  Reception  Committee  or  the  Provincial  Congress 
Committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  may  be  affected  by  it* 

.ARTICLE  XIX. 

On  the  requisition  in  writing  of  not  less  than  20  of  its  members^ 
the  General  Secretaries  shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


VI  AITKJfDIX    A, 


ARTICLE    XX, 

Thi»  right  of  ^footing  oVtogftttft  to   llw    Indian    Hfttian*!    Con- 
l  tout  it>  <I)  tb*  iiriti*h  C*orotnittwR  of  ttii>  Congr***  ;  (2) 

}  or  I)t*tri«|  or  nlli«»f  Congr***  Commitl***    or    A  *«<><>**<• 


ci*J  A«<tm*i<iimfiii  or  PnWir*  l!mlm«  of 

ing  AH  in»y  N»  ri*roxiii*iHl  in  ihnl  hrlmlf  lit   thi»    <*rotinpi<il    Conic* 

rti«  CnmtnUir»0  of  lh»  lfr«*mrp  to  wii*rli  tb«»  I*ohtio«i 

0r  Public    IliKlf  hiiJonitN  »    I'll    l*filiiip»l    A»*orinl«faiiM 
IndiiurtM  «jt»ii!«tl  oulnitlf*  Hrili«h    i»«li»  of  mnr*  lli*» 
ilAfitlittg  riw»«gr>i«i»ci  li|   ilip   All*tinim   Cfiti^ri*»»   CVnimill**, 
fft)  f*»hite   Mcw|in|tM  pantrninl  by  I*rot»<im*l  11? 

C4»«ii»tef»  or  othtr 

RETICLE  XX!. 

Alt  fl»ft»|        to 
of  Rt,  tOMnh  *nii  ifwit  tw  not  !»•»  -1  jrviMm   of   *ft*«  "*1   llw 

§f 


Rncni*Tfoit  CowMttritit  or  THU 
XXU. 


in  wliitilt  Iliit  C4iD||iniiii»  ii  to  ii«  Ifpii!  ulinil  lii^n  *if*|i» 
R«f«f|}|i0w  4*0wmltl*i?  for  ih»  <*ttfirrt*»ii,     tCwry«mi*.  *tli«t  * 

ly  fftnititi  In  the  Pre^iftf*!^  fullllii  Mio  fiiiiitlili«*ti«  Siw  down  in  AHl- 
olt  V,  of  thi«  Ccit*«llltiH»n  nnil  |m|»  *m»tt  i>»iilfiliirti»»  N*  mat  i» 
i*l*ffiilii*il  by  tb«  Protltipiftt  C?»ii^fpf*  C'ommlltiw,  »li*li  l»  Plgl- 
lit  to  IM  »  tiwniter  nf  tttii  flmt«^iiti«i  Cuttfiiiillpp^ 

<W  Mn  ant  wfeft  U  «»l|  n  tn«itil»f  of  Itit 
IM  twl  not  ndnHiaH  ti*»li  b«  ftllnw^  to          or  tmrl  i*  tin» 

ttl  ^t  O»fiif«Mi, 

ft)  Hi*  uttnit  tw             In                ||i» 

l«r  nil  Hm                 «f  tf  ...                  M 

MH  of  MHI 
«bi                 th*^ 

m  titi 
l«)  •teli  te 

Urn  ^|  of  JIIM                to  Hm  »*               9f 

p»rm>»,.  who  «t                                               f»f  Ite  <>f 

the.  Contfr^  urn*  «N»                                        tbull  w^fc 

of   July                to  ••  Ibt  M- 

mytiMiit  jyi  ikttiMttiiiiMl  AM^  iliiilii-  •:tt*fcl  fti*****.******,******!!**;!**,***  iMMHKiJLiJi  lykMtA 

swwwwww    inwr  •P'Wl'WIPVW   "PW    WifWi»*:   *I:ff  Pf    i'WWHPlif  WitWiHitpflPllWt    »WiP¥PiWP»    HWiPl 

WiU  |»  if  4Mf  •••  Ml  INI  •*  MOll 
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names,  and  the  Reception  Committee  shall  meet  in  the  month  of 
August  to  consider  such  recommendations.  If  the  person  recom- 
mexided  by  a  majority  of  the  Provincial  Congress  Committees  is 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  theKeeeption  Committee 
pr©80ttt  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  that  person  shall 
b«  the  President  of  the  next  Congress.  If,  however,  the  Reception 
Committee  i$  unable  to  accept  the  President  recommended  by  the 
Provincial  Congress  Committees  or  in  the  case  of  emergency  by 
ws!gnffctions  death  or  otherwise  of  the  President  elected  in  manner 
the  matter  aforesaid  shall  forthwith  be  referred  by  it  to  the  All- 
India  Congress  Committee,  whose  decision  shall  be  arrived  at,  as 
far  a«  possible,  before  the  end  oi!  September.  In  either  case,  the 
election  shall  be  final : 

Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  person  so  elected  President 
bdomr  to  the  Province  in  which  the  Congress  is  to  be  held. 

(ft)  Th«ro  shall  be  no  formal  election  of  the  President  by  or 
in  tha  Con&roas,  but  merely  the  adoption  (in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  in  that  behalf  laid  down  in  Rule  3  Clause  (b)  of  the 
44  Ruta*  "  hereto  appended)  of  a  formal  resolution  requesting  the 
FrftHidonli,  already  elected,  in  the  manner  hereinabove  laid  down, 
to  take  the  chair, 

SUBJECTS  COMMWTBB. 
iBTICLE  XXIV. 

Th®  Subjects  Committee  to  be  appointed  at  each  session  of 
tin  CongrMtf  to  settle  its  programme  of  business  to  be  transacted 
•hill,  M  Jtar  as  possible,  ooimst  of  :— 

Hot  more  than  15  Kopresentatives  of  Madras, 
**  11  .»        Bombay. 

lf  20  „  „       United  Bengal. 

16  „  ,,       United  Provinces. 

13  .,  lt        Punjab    (including 

N.  W.  F.  Province). 
7  „        Central  Provinces. 

15  1t  l(        Behar  and  Orissa. 

5  „  w        Berar, 

2  .  «        Burma. 

5  '  '         Britiah  Committee  of  the 

w  '  '  Congress, 

m  »dAition»l  10  ,»  „       the   Province  in   which 

the  Congress  is  held, 

ova-wtntionea  ropre«entatives  being  elected,  in   ac^ 
Rule  9  of  the  "Bute"  hereto  appended  b^J*ie 
Aing  the  Congress  from  the  respective  Pronncea* 
TlMPffMUtnt  of  the  Congreifl  for  the  year,  the  ^hatow  of 
Hit  Committee  of  the  yeart  all  ex-Pre»iienta  of  the 
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Congress  and  ex-Chairmen  of  Reception  Committees,  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  Congress,  the  local  Secretaries  of  the  Congress 
for  the  year,  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  All-India  Congress  Committee  for  the  year,  shall  in  addition 
be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Subjects  Committee. 

ARTICLE  XXV. 

The  President  of  the  Congress  for  the  year  shall  be  ix  officio 
Chairman  of  the  Subjects  Committee,  and  he  may  nominate  5 
delegates  to  the  Subjects  Committee  to  represent  minorities  or  to 
make  up  such  deficiencies  as  he  may  think  necessary. 

CONTENTIOUS  SUBJECTS 

AND 

INTERESTS  OF  MINORITIES. 

AKTICLE  XXVI. 

(a)  No  subject  shall  be  passed  for  discussion  by  the  Subjects 
Committee  or  allowed  to  be  discussed  at  any  Congress  by  the 
President  thereof,  to  the  introduction  of  which  the  Hindu  or 
Mahomedan  delegates,  as  a  body,  object  by  a  majority  of  fths  of 
their  number ;  and  if,  after  the  discussion  of  any  subject,  which 
has  been  admitted  for  discussion,  it  shall  appear  that  the  Hindi 
or  Mahomedan  delegates  as  a  body,  are  by  a  majority  of  f  fchs  o: 
their  number  opposed  to  the  resolution  which  it  is  proposed  t> 
pass  thereon,  such  resolution  shall  be  dropped  ;  provided  that  M 
both  these  cases  the  fths  mentioned  above  shall  not  be  less  thai? a 
4th  of  the  total  number  of  delegates  assembled  at  the  Congress, 

(&)  In  any  representations  which  the  Congress  may  makeor 
in  any  demands  which  ifc  may  put  forward  for  the  larger  associa- 
tion of  the  people  of  India  with  the  administration  of  the  country, 
the  interests  of  minorities  shall  be  duly  safeguarded, 

VOTING  AT  THE  CONGRESS. 
ABX1CLB  XXVII. 

Ordinarily,  all  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majorfer  of 
votes  as  laid  down  in  Rule  21  of  the  ll  Rules"  hereto  app^ided, 
bun  in  eases  falling  under  Article  XXX.  of  this  Constitution  or 
whenever  a  division  is  duly  asked  for  in  accordance  with  Rile  22 
of  the  «: Rules  "  hereto  appended,  the  voting  at  the  Congresf  shall 
be  bv  Provinces  only.  In  eases  falling  under  Clause  (1)  of  Article 
XXX,  each  Province  shall  have  one  vote  to  be  given  as  delarmin- 
*d  by  &  Majority  of  i!»  delegates  present  at  the  Congrdbn.  In 
an  other  ea«e»  of  votb^  by  Provinces,  the  vote  of  each  Plovince, 
detommetf  as  afoftesaii,  ufcatt  be  equivalent  to  the  nufnber  of 
represeafcafcivea  assigned  to  tfae  Province  in  constituting  fche  All- 
todia  Congress  Cmsmitiea  / 
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THE  BRITISH  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 
ARTICLE  XXVIII. 

The  Reception  Committee  of  the  Province,  in  which  the 
Congress  is  held,  shall  remit  to  the  British  Committee  of  the 
Congress  through  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Congress  half 
the  amount  of  the  fees  received  by  it  from  delegates,  subject  to  ft 
minimum  of  Rs.  (3,000)  three  thousand. 

GENERA.L  SECRETARIES. 
ARTICLE  XXIX. 

(a)  The  Indian  National  Congress  shall  have  two  General 
Secretaries  who  shall  be  annually  elected  by  the  Congress.  They 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  preparation,  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Congress,  and  they  shall  submit  a  full 
account  of  the  funds  which  may  come  into  their  hands  and  a 
report  of  the  work  of  the  year  to  the  All-India  Congress  Commit* 
tee  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at,  the  place  and  about  the  time  of  Hie 
session  of  the  Congress  for  the  year ;  and  copies  of  such  account 
and  report  shall  he  previously  sent  to  all  the  Provincial  Congress 
Committees. 

(6)  The  All-India  Congress  Committee  shall  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  work  devolving  on  the  General 
Secretaries^  either  out  of  the  surplus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Re- 
ception Committee  or  by  calling  upon  the  Provincial  Congress 
Committees  to  make  such  contributions  as  it  may  deem  Si  to 
apportion  among  them. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OB  RULES. 
VRTICLE  XXX. 

No  addition,  alteration  or  amendment  shall  be  made  (1)  in 
Article  I,  of  this  Constitution  except  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all 
he  Provinces,  and  (2)  in  the  rest  of  this  Constitution  or  in  the 
1  Rules"  hereto  appended  except  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
wo-tbirds  of  the  votes  of  the  Provinces,  provided,  in  either  case, 
hat  no  motion  for  any  such  addition,  alteration  or  amendment 
hall  be  brought  before  the  Congress  unless  it  has  been  previously 
.ceepted  by  the  Subjects  Committee  of  the  Congress  for  the 


FOR  THE  rONWCt  AN!! 

or  Ttttt 

INWAN   XATinVAl,  cnNU 
[A*  by  Mf  /*«nij/r*!l«*  ''/'  /N' 


1,    Tl»  ittdiMi  Nation*}  €*»ftfffiwi«   ithftU   »r*lsn»nS|  h-iM   SMI 
l  *(Nt*ian    a'  *tmh    |il»it-p  a*    iiiftf  )i4r«  J*P»«    «to*-i»)i»»}  W^PIS  tit 
wiih    Article  III.  w  I   iJiP  **  t*nw»li|iil»«ti  **  »»  »M«?|» 

4*yi  during  ChrimmiMi  M  m»y  tt*  by  lh»»  IU>«H>pii>iM  *  "«w  • 

An  of  Hits  f*0n^r*>»«  IIP  lwi*l  *i 

•tmti  ttwn  undi  o»  «unh  d»yii  M  Hw  AM-ift4i*  li»iiMfip««  i'oiH 
it^rmiwi, 

3.    B*oh  Cutigriw  ihnil  wllti  * 

4§l«§iit«<i  tit  *tmh  ym«  n«cl  |il»r>t  **  mnjr  I*P  nolJfl«»4  l*t  tit* 
lion  CommitxtMi.    Tli»  limn  f»t»4  |il*i^  nf  nnli-»p*|»ip*»i  *iif  i*ifjt  «f  0m 
«  fttwl  mid  ftfinoiiitrmi  lijf    IH 


•I.    ?lti^  |tro(MHtcliti|(ii  »»   Mm 

tf  Mult  Co^gtHNii  H«t»i«»fi  i^ll,  «n  fur  mi 
«f 


(d)  Th»  Ctt»lrntn»  of  UMI  tiof*»)fli«iti  I 

lylimw  «l  l«  lb« 

(i)  »f  »  ffwmii  rwio|tiii«ifit  t«  iw 

ii  mA  li|r  »iii¥ift  tt«  Hi*  i  *b*lr         «f 

Ih**  iif 

Hit-  llf    ii«  Mf 

tli&  4It*tii4lii  MI  Illf          ti$«^  t^» 

to         Ito            n*t  h  v  w*y  »f  *               tor 

«f 

to                   Of                 Ite  «ni 


tl-   fMf  Mi    Mi 


^  «f  ^  If  MI,  «f  |to 

th*  Mf  teW  to 
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(e)  Any  formal  motions  of  thanks,  congratulations,  condol- 
ence, etc.,  as  the  President  of  the  Congress  may  choose 
to  move  from  the  chair. 

(/)  The  adjournment  of  the  Congress  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Subjects  Committee  and  the  announcement  by 
the  President  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meetings  of 
the  delegates  of  the  different  Provinces  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Subjects  Committee  and 
also  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Subjects  Committee, 

4.  No  other  business  or  motions  in  any  form  shall  be  allowed 
&fc  the  opening  sitting  of  the  Congress  Session. 

f».  The  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  shall  preside 
ovw  tha  asiembly  at  the  first  sitting  until  the  President  takes  the 
ohnir,  Tht  President  of  the  Congress  shall  preside  at  all  sittings 
of  the  Congrofafii  Session  a*}  well  as  at  all  meetings  of  the  Subjects 
Committoci.  In  e«,so  of  hi«  absence  and  during  swell  absence,  any 
<v,t  "Fremont  of?  the  Congress  present,  who  may  be  nominated  by 
tho  ProMMonli,  and  in  oaRo  no  ex-  President  is  available,  the  Chair- 
man of  thn  TUooption  Committee  shall  preside  at  the  Congress 
•ittlflg  ^provided  that  the  Subjects  Committee  may  in  such  cases 
cihoot©  its  own  Chairman* 

0,  The  Preaidewt!  or  the  Chairman  shall  have,  at  all  votings, 
on*  TO  te  in  his  individual  capacity  and  also  a  casting  vote  in  case 
of  ttjufclity  of  votes* 

7.  Tha  President  or    Chairman    shall  decide  all  points    of 
orfar  And  procedure  summarily  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and 

binding. 

8.  The  President  or  Chairman  shall  have  the  power,  in  cases 
of  grava  disorder  or  for  any  other  legitimate  reason,  to    adjourn 
th«  Congrm  either  to  a  definite  time  or  sine  die. 

9.  The  election  of  the  members  of  the  Subjects  Committee 
fthftU  take  plaoe  *t  meetings  of  the  delegates    of  the  different 
protiiiCHMi  held  a*}  luoh  place  »nd  time  a»  nmy  bo  announced  by  the 
Fr0sidttit,    Bftoh  suoh  meeting,  in  case  of  contest,  shall  have  a 
Chuivman  who  will  firafc   receive  nominations,    each  nomination 
Wn§  »*di  by  at  leant  two  delegates,  and  then  after  announcing  all 
tiw  nomination!  he  may  ask  each  delegate  to  give  in  *  list  of  the 
nMkinbvrs  hi  votoi  lor,  or  he  may  put  the  nominated  names  to  the 
vot*  in  nmh  order  ai   h«  pleaaes,  or  if   there  are  only  two  rival 
iMf,  iii  *hftli  tftka  votes  on  these  Hats  and  announce  the  re&uife  or 

i«di  forthwith  oommunicate  the  same  to  the  Qweral 


10,    Tt*t  Babjtoto  Committee  shall  deliberate  upon  awd 
Hit  itgeruiii  ptpetr   for  the  buiinesi  to   be  transacted  at  the  next 


uttting.    Tlit  Cttntrftl  MewtUrint  »h»lK  M  fur 
o*bt<»f  dtMtrttfuUK  fttnottg  *hf»  «M*g»i*<N»  «  prwt**!  *>«»py  «*  t 
p*p«r  for  mob  nittitift  tw*f«*r**  Ihn  fitting  rnmtfn»«it»*p.  A 

IK     Atiwh    sitting  of  th*    C«wgr*ww,  tb*    m-iinr  in    whi^h  f 

btt»m«M  *h*H  bi»  ir*f}«»olwi  thill  tw  **  f«ll«wii     ••  i 

(*i)  Thn    miolMtioim    riK»i>mnnMi*l#il    far    *d«pii«*n    hy    lh«  | 

Siibje^li  Cditifiiillff*,  •  * 

(li)  Any  niJliaUnti**  motittn  wot  it»i»lu«lwl  in  f**1   liiii  whirh 
dw»<  rmt  fftlf  tint|i»r  Arlinl*  X  X  X,  nf  ili»  M  «  *<»«i^tit»il*o«»  M 

HIM!  whipli,  2*»  llp|^%ti«  n«|^«l  lh«  IVwMrfU    In  writ- 
ing   itpfiiw  HIP  r*ii»itiwtiPi»»iti»«l  of  it1*1   -A^fn  lit 

l»  fciluwtil   lit    pi***   !«nf*ifi»   tlw    t!iwt  r*«*.  jtm*l4«l.  . 

Ihfti  tin  *wrh  mult  aft  *h*U  1»  »U«miw|  iinl»»«  II  I 

nnfif>tt«ly    fll«*wi»pp»l    *l  n  «»f  »»w*  I 

' 


»  Itiiri  of  lh« 


from  ohftitftittn  lh«  of  lli«  'rf«»liitio«#  *«  U«»l»  II 

(<i)  or  from  ttltti*4»)f    wotiti^    frnm    !ln»  i4mif  ef 


tionn  ri»wimtitPtiilfHt  fur  ftitafition  by 


hi<*  cii«wi»li«m  mil  muf  n!l«w  »n 
litu  t*nit|i;rti«*  Mfitliitip;  in  llw 
tho  SVuMitiimfc  from  movii»|t  frtim  HIK  rttur  »Mi»h  ff^itiltiliiiiit  M  IM» 


14*    At*  Miintifffttuftt  limy    Iw  ntflvwi  In    uttf 
tlmt,  g|«  i»mt  IN  r»l«f*niifi  tli«t  i|wiNiiiofi  Hi  inNttft,          ii         n»i 
n  fttrwMly  i»r  *,iilipi|i*l«  mif  inntirw** 

•A  Ift  n  0m  tlt»  f»?  ttit  iftf  «n4          it  i* 

In  ami  in  «»i  In  HIM 

of  Hi«  to 

in  ibt          of  *  to 

14  »f«  io  n  ^ 

iib«  Itey 


1C    A  f^r  w  m^pjiifuttvr-ivi  of  eb«.               «n  A 

•Mo*  ffl«r  btt  rt  MJ          Mi  «o  •!«»  w<|%  UHI             «f 

Ubft  Prwii«iii  or  *              ftf  M                         of  Ite 

KotlM.     TlMi  r;r   H*ll«M                           tttt                   to 

it«tl»«  to  pal  10  vote  t»f  for  If  it 

?«xii4f®i»  m  mi  t)^ 
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17.  All  motions,    substantive    or  by   way    of   amendment, 
adjournment,  etc.,  shall  have  to  be  seconded,  failing  which  they 
shall  fall    No  motions,  whether  those  coming  under  Rule  11  (6) 
or  for  amendment,  adjournment,  closure,  etc,,  shall  be  allowed  to 
bo  moved  unless  timely  itimation  thereof  is  sent  to  the  President 
with  the  motion  clearly  stated  in  writing  over  the  signatures  of 
the  proposer  and  seconder  with  the  name  of  the  Province  from 
which  they  have  been  elected  as  delegates. 

18.  No  one  who  has  taken  part   in  the  debate   in  Congress 
on  a  resolution  shall  be  allowed  to  move  or  second  a  motion  for 
adjournment  or  amendment  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that 
resolution.    If  a  motion  for  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  any 
proportion  is  carried,  the  debate  on  the  eaid  proposition  shall 
then  cease  and  may  be  resumed  only  after  the  business  on  the 
agenda  paper  for  the  day  is  finished,    A  motion  for  adjournment 
of  th©  House  shall  state  definitely  the  time  when  the  House  is  to 
roHutiui  business. 

19.  A  motion  for  a  closure  of  the  debate  on  a  proposition 
may  be  moved  at  any  time  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  th«  proposition  was  moved.    And  if  such  motion  for  closure 
ii  otvried,  all  discussion  upon  the  orginal  proposition  or  amend- 
tnnetft  proposed  to  it  shall  at  once  atop  and  the  President  shall 
pwoed  to  take  votes. 

20.  No  motion  for  a  closure  of  the  debate  shall  be  moved 
whilet  ft  speaker  ii  duly  in  possession  of  the  House. 

21.  All  queitioni  shall  be  decided  by  a   majority  of  votes,, 
ettbjeot,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  XXVII.  and  XXX. 
of  the  w  Constitution."    Votes  shall  ordinarily  be  taken  by  a  show 
of  h*n&i  or  by  the  delegates  for  or   against  standing  up  in  their 
p!*oe  in  turn  to  have  the  numbers  counted. 

22.  In  fl*eei  not  falling  under; Article  XXX.  of  the  ^Consti- 
tution** any  twenty  members  of  a  Congress  sitting  may  demand  a 
air ision  within  5   minutes  of  the  declaration  of  the  result  of  the 
votina  by  the   President   and  such    division    shall  be    granted. 
Thereupon  the  delegates  of  each  province  shall  meet  at  such  time 
»nd  plwe  M  the  Preaident  may  direct  and  the  Chairman  of  each 
lucih  meeting  shall  notify  to  the  President  the  vote  of  the  Province 
within  tbe  time  upeoifled  by  the  President, 

23  Every  member  of  a  sitting  of  the  Congress  or  of  the- 
Btthjaoli  Committee  eh*U  be  bound  (a)  to  occupy  a  s^tmthe 
WooViUotted  to  hie  Province,  save  as  provided  for  in  Rule  30 ;  (&) 

to  MinWasltoM  wbw*  the  p™siderit  dses  to  spea3^  °?  f*en 
pomeeioa  of  the  House ;  (c)  to  refrwn  from 
of  any  kind  or  indulgence  in  improper 
B  >  (*>  to  obey  the  Chair ;  (e)  to  with- 


xiv  ArrKN&ix  A. 


oondtwt  In  it»4«*r  debftt*  *ft*»r  lit  him  h*trci  thn 
ftnd  Iwnn  hiwdl  lh*r«*o<)k  ftttd  (/)  g*w*r«lly  ici  ttuwlwt  him- 
ml!  with  propriety  aad  d#rerunt. 

24,     Net  Tturnitar  *h*tt  h»?«  th«  right  nt  ft  Congr***  Hitting  Id 
moro  lh*n  onr*  on  *Wf  motion   •xp^pl  for  *  periion*!  1*1  pin* 
n*tion    or    for    rafting  *    poitil  of    o»df»r,     But    lhi»    m«ti»r  of  * 
motion  (not  ottr  fur  »miiftdriifint  or  ndjotirnttupnt)  nh*U 

th*  right  of  reyrty*    A  |w»f»pit  mlip  l»»ri  iw  *  iii»lmt» 

tp*»k  upon  ««  »i»f  odtitmoi  or  tnolioit  for  ntljoiirfttti«*«i  mov«4 
*ft*r  m  h«td  *polii»tt.  Tit*  Ptfutdttit  or  (*httirmmt  »h»)l  h»»*  th* 
rigSit  lo  ix  ft  liitifrikait  upon  t,li  upMik^m,  *«  »!*«*  lo  «*ll  t«i  or4«r 
or  fttop  nnit  ^|ifi*^*r  from  farUt^r  itowtiiniii>||  hiK 
1bitor«  th«i  tim«*kimii  txpir***  If  l«  in  gttiily  of  ivdiotm  n>|MiMUfififi4 
Iwptftp^r  i*xprt*«toftii,  irriil«t«iil  wtmirlt*,  «ii  p«r»i*tii  in 

in  ftpile  M(  lli«  WArning  Irmm  III*  I*f«»i^Piili 

2§*     If  »  tint  ttlity  liw    Pr»iifi»ti|*t  or  ftw»  Ch*ir» 

f«»ttli  otdl«M  or  if  ht  1»  guitty  of  tlinordvrty  iwndttott  I*r«iW»»l 
aliili  hftf  »  ite  vn?Hi,  with  «  *  warning  in  ilit  irsi  nittl 

wifi»0iii  ft  wtrftimg  ii         of  Qdnittaiidioiii  ftf  bi* 

iif  f  to  i*fc  »ttoh  l«  ifNfcva  tot  jptvttinatM  of  lh«t  I  tott»«^  »i»4 

ot>  isofo  rttiuiftilion  Ui^  »t  tutor  M»  «rwr»l:  iliftli  to  tmnml  |«  wii||. 
draw  tttul  thtli  >"*  tii«p«^tM  from  liin  fiinciio^it  mi  n  tiitiiiil«tf 
during  iiii^  cluyV  «ittit^. 

i!(l.  If  th*  Pronidont  ««ftnifJi*rii  thftt  th»  pttninhmfAl  Iw  owi 
Induct  wfrordiog  to  tho  forrgoiog  »i*^Uo*i  I*  »o|  «ufn<-i0i»t4  t»n  ttt»yt 
in  fttiditton  to  U4  »*k  th«  Hottni»  to  nwnrtl  mx»ti  piminhmvul  «*  Mill 
H0u»«t  dwnw  proper,  Thn  Cf*i»pr»»n  fttmll  hfttn  III*  pimvr  in 
ftttoh  of  «»«p«lltf>g  ttw  mumtor  friiiii  th« 


17*    Th«  1l«»«filIf»iR  Comtn)it««  wtmtl  ttrg»»i«#  «  nf 

tdtti  M  II  »fcy  tttwm  SI  fur  Htn  frnrp  nn»  nl  4nr- 

At  0!  thft  4ir  of  il*  tir 

%%^«h^ifMib  «»§iteiii   allli*  nf 

Mi  I*  Mil  tlM  of  Hit  or  ilm 


St.  wif  IN»  »|  Hi*  «r  lit* 

on  wi  M  n,,>  R«^|t|ifin 

mte^   VNf  flMy  »l  »»f  «»»  INI  19  l»f  ttw 

Iw  |o  h*  attniiiiftf  ilf  Hi* 

RO«M  if  Ititj          tilt  WTMI  »ni  IDT  tlw  or  if 

Ihftf  HMI  OMiv  «r  if  UM?  w*  «if  «r  «fe* 

•tfttoMatt,  m  If  ^^  an  in  in 

Si,   «»  of  tit  Hint!!  ti* 

0nij  to  MM  nf  ^«i  Mi  Hi*  i 

•!  ^«te  «i  »fc«$i 

nf  that  «i^t  te 

of 
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30.  The  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  and  the 
President  an  well  as  the  Secretaries  may,  at  their  discretion,  ac- 
commodate on  the  Presidential  platform  :  (1)  Leading  members  of 
the  Congress,  (2)  Distin fluished  visitors.  (3)  Members  of  the  Re- 
ception Coramitee,  (4)  Ladies,  whether  delegates  or  visitors,  and 
(6;  Members  of  the  AH-Irfdia  Congress  Committee. 

81.  The  foregoing  rules  shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
the  Provincial  or  District  Conferences  organised  by  the  Provincial 
Congress  Committees  m  provided  for  in  Article  VI.  of  the 
**  Constitution." 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGBESS 

at  the  Meeting  of  the  Convention  Committee  held  at 
AttaAabad  on  tfo  18th  and  19th  April,  1908.) 

ARTICLES  I-XXX.     Same  as  in  the  Constitution  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  Congress  and  as  set  forth  above. 

TatKBixox?  PROVISIONS. 

ARTICLE  XXX!. 

(«)  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  at  Surat  on 
28th  December  1907  lor  drawing  up  a  Constitution  for  the 
CoixuraMi  ihifcll  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  All-India  Congress 
Committee  till  the  formation  of  the  latter  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress* 

(b)  Th«  Secretaries  of  the  said  Convention  Committee  shall 
tlifftihiMfgi  the  duties  of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Congress 
till  the  diHholutum  o!  the  next  sasaion  of  the  Congress. 

(o)  Th«  President  and  Secretaries  of  the  Convention  Cora- 
nsittee  ehouid^  in  oonidtafeion  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  several 
Proyintri*!  Sub-Committ©©«,  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Congress  during  Christmas  next  in  accordance  with  this1" 
CuuHtitutioiL 

(if)    For  the  j«r  1008,  th©  Eeoeption  Committee  may  in 

the  Preiiaent    coniixlt  the  Brovinoiai  Congress  Coin- 

tit  J»gi*wiM  of  October,  before  the  end  of  which 

ttOftftb,  Ifef  ProtiiioW  Congreis  Committees,  on  being  so  consult- 
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ed,  shall  make  their  recommendations  and  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  Article  XXIII.  should  be  followed  and 
completed,  as  far  as  possible,  before  the  end  of  November. 

RASHBEHARY  GHOSE, 

President,  Convention  Committee. 
DINSHAW  EDULJI  WACHA, 
DAJI  ABAJI  KHAHB, 

Hony.  Secretaries,  Convention  Committee. 

The  rules  for  the  conduct  and  regulation  of  the  Congress  as 

framed  by  the  Convention  Committee  were  substantially  the  same 

as  those  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  as  set  forth 

above, 


TENTATIVE  RULES 
IN  REGARD  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS  CONNECTED 

WITH  THE 
INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGKESS 

(Framed  ty  the  Committee  appointed  ly 
Resolution  7.  of  1887.) 


I. 

I  There  shall  be  yearly,  during  the  last  fortnight  of  each  Calen- 

'  dar  year,  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  India  which 

I  shall  bear  the  name  of  The  Indian  National  Congress. 

\  IL 

I  It  shall  from  year  to  year  assemble  at  such  places  and  on 

^  such  dates  as  shall  have  been  resolved  on  by  the  last  preceding 

j  Congress ;  it  being,  however,  left  open  to  the  Reception  Committee 

I  (Rule  XII.)  (should  any  real  necessity  for  this  arise)  to  change,  in 

*  consultation    with   the    several   Standing  Congress   Committees 

\\  (Rule  III.),  the  place  fixed  by  the  Congress  for  some  other  locality* 

III. 

There  shall  be,  as  resolved  at  the  2nd  National  Congress 
(Sill,  of  1886),  Standing  Congress  Committees  at  all  important 
centres.  These  Committees  are  at  present  as  in  Appendex  I,  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  sitting  add  to  or  diminish  the  number  of 
these  Committees,  or  alter  their  jurisdiction.  The  delegates  from 
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any  jurisdiction  attending  a  Congress  shall  form- the  Standing 
Congress  Committee  for  that  jurisdiction  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  they  shall  have  power  to  add  to  their  number  and  appoint 
their  own  executive.  There  is  at  present  a  General  Secretary 
holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  several  Congress  Committees, 
bui  henceforth  a  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  at  each  Con- 
grm  for  the  ensuing  year. 

IV. 

It  shall  be  the  primary  duty  of  all  Standing  Congress  Commit- 
tees to  promote  tne  political  education  of  the  people  of  their 
fteveral  jurisdictions  throughout  the  year^  and  to  endeavour,  by 
the  circulation  of  brief  and  simple  bracts  and  catechisms  written 
in  the  vernacular  of  that  people,  by  the  holding  of  public  meetings 
»t  important  centres  and  by  sending  competent  men  round  to 
lecture  a*id  explain  these  subjects,  and  by  all  other  open  and 
laudable  means,  to  imbue  the  intelligent  and  respectable  classes 
everywhere  with  a  healthy  sense  of  their  duties  and  rights  as  good 
citizens.  Care  has  to  be  especially  taken  to  impress  the  people 
with  a  conviction,  1st,  of  the  immense  benefits  that  the  country 
ban  derived  from  British  rule,  and  of  the  sincere  desire  that 
pervades  tine  Britiah  nation  to  do  the  very  best  they  can  for  the 
pnopl©  of  India;  2ndly,  with  some  idea  of  the  more  important 
nhortoomlftgs  of  that  rule,  due  partly  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance 
of  tho  rultrft  of  the  real  condition  of  the  ruled,  and  partly  to  the 
f*ilur*  of  those  latter  to  make  known  in  a  definite  and  intelligible 
form  their  wank  and  wishes,  and  3rdly,  with  the  knowledge  that 
alt  foftote  in  the  existing  form  of  the  administration  may  surely, 
though  perhftpi  slowly,  bo  amended,  if  the  people  will  only  unite 
hi  loynl,  tmnperate,  and  persistent  demands  for  the  redress  of 
grievftnoti  through  fiuoh  persons  as  they  may  choose  as  exponents 
of  thsir  vlew«. 

V. 

To  unable  the  several  Committees  to  carry  out  this  great  work 
•uaoMvireiy,  they  are  empowered  to  create  as  many  sub-commit- 
ttw,  (to  each  of  whom  a  definite  sphere  of  action  be  assigned,) 
within  th«ir  jurisdictions,  as  may  be  necessary  and  possible,  and 
fthty  **ri>  ftirfchtr  empowered  to  associate  themselves  with  any 
dialing  AHHoniationH  and  work  with  them  and  through  their 
various  branch^®  a§  sub-committees . 

VL 

B*wh  year,  eaoh  Standing  Congress  Committee  shall  report 
telly  tfat  work  fchai  it  baa  don©  during  the  year,  accompanying  the 
•*m«,  M  fur  M  may  be  practicable,  by  English  translations  of  all 
Uw  irMlf  *  tiifiite  and  the  like  that  it  may  have  issued  during  the 
ytmr ;  wuoh  reports  »ha)l  ba  in  English,  and  shall  be  so  despatched 

i! 
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as  to  reach  the  Secretary  of  the  Reception  Committee  (Rule  XII) 
on  or  befor  the  15th  of  December,  and  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Congress  and  duly  considered  thereat. 

VIL| 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Standing  Congress  Committees,  in 
consultation  with  their  Sub-Committees,  and  as  many  of  the  leading 
men  resident  therein  as  may  be  possible,  to  divide  their  several 
jurisdictions  into  such  electoral  circles  as  may  to  them  seem  to  be 
most  likely  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  to  secure  a  fair 
representation  of  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  comm unity,  with- 
out distinction  of  creed,  caste,  race  or  colour.  Such  circles 
may  be  territorial,  or,  where  local  circumstances  require  this,  may 
each  include  one  or  more  castes,  or  professions,  or  Associations  of 
any  kind.  Except  in  the  cases  of  Associations,  all  delegates  shall 
be  elected  at  Public  Meetings  held  for  the  purpose.  In  the  case  of 
Associations,  delegates  shall  be  elected  at  General  Meetings 
specially  convened  on  that  behalf. 

VIII. 

Delegates  may  be  of  any  creed,  caste  or  nationality,  but  must 
be  residents  in  India  and  not  less  than  25  years  of  age. 

IX. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Standing  Congress  Committees  to 
send  out,  three  months  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  Congress, 
special  notices  to  each  of  their  electoral  divisions  calling  upon 
each  to  elect  the  number  of  delegates  assigned  under  their  scheme 
to  such  division,  as  also  one  or  more  provisional  delegates  who 
will,  in  case  of  the  death  or  inability  to  attend  to  any  of  the  elect- 
ed delegates,  take  the  places  of  these  without  further  election,  and 
to  forward  to  them — the  Congress  Committee — a  full  list  of  such 
delegates  with  all  particulars  in  the  form  given  in  Appendix  II. 
It  will  be  the  xluty  of  the  Standing  Congress  Committees  not  only 
to  issue  such  notices,  but  see  that  they  are  acted  upon,  deputa- 
tions from  their  number  proceeding,  where  necessary,  to  the 
centres  of  the  divisions.  Provided  that  in  case  any  electoral 
division  fails  to  elect  the  required  delegates,  the  Committee  is 
empowered  to  cancel  such  division  and  create  in  its  place  another 
division  more  ready  to  do  its  duty.  Each  Standing  Congress 
Committee  shall  forward  a  complete  list  (in  the  form  given  in 
Appendix  III)  of  all  delegates  and  provisional  delegates  elected  for 
their  entire  jurisdiction  to  the  Reception  Commmittee,  so  that  the 
same  may  reach  the  latter  on  or  before  the  1 5th  of  December,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Reception  Committee  to  remind  the 
Standing  Committee  that  these  are  due,  and  failing  to  receive 
these  lists  to  telegraph  for  them  persistently  and  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Congress  any  serious  neglect  of  this  rule* 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Standing  Congress  Committee,^ 
least  one  month  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  Congress,  feo  ascertain 
the  cheapest  and  best  routes  and  modes  of  conveyance  by  which 
the  several  delegates  of  their  jurisdictions  can  reach  the  Congress, 
the  time  that  will  be  occupied  in  transit,  and  the  cost  of  the 
journey  by  both  1st  and  2nd  class,  single  and  return,  and  to  notify 
the  same  to  each  of  the  delegates  and  provisional  delegates 
•elected  within  their  jurisdiction. 

XI, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Standing  Congress  Committee  to 
•notify,  so  that  such  notification  shall  reach  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee on  or  before  the  1st  of  November,  the  subjects  that  the 
people  of  their  several  jurisdictions  desire  to  see  discussed. 
Provided  that  such  subject*  shall  be  of  a  national  character,  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  nature  affecting  the  whole  country,  and  not  provin- 
cial, and  that  in  regard  to  each  subject  the  exact  resolution  which 
it  is  desired  to  pass  be  also  transmitted,  along  with,  whenever  the 
latter  is  practicable,  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  prepared 
•to  propose  or  support  such  resolutions. 

XII. 

The  Standing  Congress  Committee  of  the  jurisdiction  la 
which  the  Congress  is  to  be  held  shall,  not  less  than  six  moela 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  Congress,  associate  with  itself  all  Hie 
leading  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  Congress  is  to  be  held, 
who  may  be  willing  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  with 
them  constitute  itself  a  Reception  Committee, 

XIII. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Reception  Committee  (a)  to  notify 
to  all  the  Standing  Committees  their  appointment,  and  to  invite  them 
to  proceed  to  call  for  delegates  and  to  send  in  before  the  appoint- 
ed  date  the  list  of  the  subjects  which  the  people  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion desire  should  be  discussed  as  required  by  Rule  XI ;    (&)  to 
collect  and  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  delegates  and  other  purposes  essential  to  the  holding  of  fee 
Congress ;  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  Meeting  Hall ;  for  fee  suit- 
able lodgment  of  the  delegates  of  other  jurisdictions ;  for  the  food 
of  the  delegates  during  their  stay,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
customs,  local  or  religious,  of  each,  and  generally  to  arrange  for 
everything  necessary  for  their  convenience  and  comf ort,  ant  |4 
to  maintain  a  constant  correspondence   with   all  the  Standing 
Congress  Committees,  and  generally,  so  far  as  may _  be,  assure 
themselves  that  the  necessary  work  is    duly  proceeding ;m  afl 
jurisdictions.  « 
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XIV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Reception  Committee  to  obtain 
from  the  several  Standing  Committees  the  list  of  subjects  referred 
to  in  Statute  XI,  reminding  them  and  giving  them  ample  warning 
that  lists  not  received  by  the  1st  of  November  cannot  be  attended 
to,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  to  proceed  to  consider  such  lists 
and  after  eliminating  all  subjects  (if  there  be  any  such)  of  a  clear- 
ly provincial  character,  or  unsupported  by  definite  resolutions 
intended  to  be  proposed  in  regard  to  them,  to  compile  the  rest 
into  one  list  in  the  form  given  in  Appendix  IV,  and  print  and  des- 
patch the  same  by  the  15th  of  November  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  the  several  Standing  Committees  to  enable  these  to  distribute 
copies  to  each  delegate  and  provincial  delegate,  and  the  several 
Standing  Committees  shall  be  responsible  for  their  immediate- 
distribution  accordingly. 

XV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Reception  Committee,  as  soon  as. 
possible  after  its  constitution,  to  select  and  communicate  to  th» 
several  Standing  Congress  Committees  the  names  of  those  gentle- 
men  whom  it  considers  eligible  for  the  office  of  President,  and  in 
correspondence  with  them  to  settle  who  shall  be  invited  to  fill 
ifcat  office,  and  thereafter  when,  and  agreement  thereon  has  been 
come  to,  to  communicate  with  the  gentleman  finally  approved  by  all, 
or  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Standing  Committees,  and  gener- 
ally to  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
Presidentship  at  least  one  month  before  the  Congress  meets. 
XVI. 

Of  the  subjects  circulated  under  Rule  XIV  for  information, 
only  those  shall  be  brought  forward  and  discussed  at  the  Congress 
which  shall  be  finally  approved  by  a  committee  (to  be  called  the 
Subjects  Committee}  consisting  of  the  President-Elect  and  one  or 
more  representatives  of  each  jurisdiction,  (selected  by  all  dele- 
gates who  may  be  than  present  at  the  Congress  station,)  which 
shall  meet  on  tike  day  previous  to  the  inaugural  sitting  of  the  Cong- 
ress. Provided  also  that  this  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to 
add  any  subjects  to  those  included  in  this  list  that  may.  for  any 
reasons  appear  to  them  specially  deserving  of  discussion,  framing 
at  the  same  time  the  resolutions  that  they  desire  to  see  proposed 
in  regard  to  them,  and  further,  to  modify  as  may  appear  to  them 
necessary, ,.*&j  of  fee  resolutions  propounded  in  regard  to  the 
subjects  included  in  the  list  which  they  have  accepted  for  discus- 
sion.  Provided  further,  that  the  Committee  shall  at  the  same  time 
settle,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  those  gentlemen  who  are  to  be 
invited  to  propose,  second  and  support  the  Resolutions,  and  shall 
put  themselves  into  communication  with  them,  and  that  they  shall 
at  once  frame  a  list  of  the  approved  subjects  and  resolutions  in 
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the  form  given  in  Appendix  V,  and  shall  print  the  same  so  that 
*  eojpy  may,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  delegate  at 
tha  inaugural  sittiug  of  the  Congress. 

XVII. 

tt  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittal to  preside  at  the  commencement  of  the  inaugural  sitting 
of  the  Congress,  and  after  delivering  such  address  as  he  and  the 
Rtoeptlon  Committee  may  consider  necessary  to  call  upon  ..the 
Mtembled  delegates  to  elect  a  President  and  after  such  election  to 
i natal  the  said  President  in  the  chair  of  office. 

From  and  affeer  the  installation  of  the  President,  he  shall  direct 
*nd  guide  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  he  being  empower- 
ed In  all  canci,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  which  differen- 
ces! of  opinion  ariHO  or  doubts  occur,  either  himself  to  rale  what 
aourito  should  be  taken  when  his  ruling  shall  be  final,  or  to  take  a 
vote  from  the  amenably,  whon  the  decision  of  the  majority  shall 
be  final 

Until  the  fmbjftflts  and  resolutions  approved  by  the  Subjects 
Committee  have  been  diseusBod  (and  this  in  such  order  as  the 
Prudent  may  direct)  and  disposed  of  by  the  adoption,  rejection 
or  tnodiftaiMiion  of  such  rawolutions,  no  other  business  shall  be 
brought  bifor®  the  Congress.    But  after  this,  if  there  be  time  fen? 
thin,  any  d©10gnta  who  shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  at  the 
ooinmenoement  of  th©  sitting  to  the  President,  of  his  desire  to 
havt*  ttarfcisulftf  subjaet  discussed,  and  definite  resolution,  which 
he  Ml*  forth,  proposed  shall  have  a  right  and  a  delegate  who  at  any 
time  previous  to  rising  shall  have  given  such  notice,  may  with  the 
ptrmutloa  0!  th©  President  rise  and  ask  the  President  to  take 
the  nmm  of  the  ataambly  as  to  whether  such  subject  shall  be  dw- 
oniwd,    No  ipaaking  at  bhis  stag©  shall  be  allowed.    The  Presi- 
dent  ih»H  simply  read  out  the  subject  and  the  proposed  resolution 
*nd  mnk6  my  inoh  remarks  a«  he  considers  essential   and  take  a 
tote  of  the  wtembly  M  to  whether  the  subject  shall  or  shall  not  be 
tf  taramd.    It  th6  vot*  in  in  the  affirmative  the  proposer  shall  then 
net  forth  the  iubjaot  snd  the  resolution  he  therein  proposes  with 
Attoh  emUnfttioni  M  he  considers  necessary,  and  then,  after  due 
dii«Wibti,thi  qttisfeion  shall  b©  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way.    If 
«b*  vote  Is  In  the  ntgativ©,  the  subject  shall  be  at  once  dropped. 
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propose  amendments  to  any  or  all  the  resolutions  they  have  ap- 
proved, or  when  all  the  subjects  approved  by  them  faave  been 
disposed  of,  to  move  for  the  discussion  of  other  subjects,  as 
provided  in  other  rules.  The  Subject  Committee  is  empowered  to 
add  any  subjects  to  those  included  in  the  list  eireula-ted  under 
BuleXlV  that  may  for  any  reasons  appear  to  them  speei  Ally  deserv- 
ing of  discussion,  framing  at  the  same  time  the  resolutions  that 
they  desire  to  see  proposed  in  regard  to  them,  and  furtiier,  to  modify 
as  may  appear  to  them  necessary,  any  of  the  resolutions  propound- 
ed in  regard  to  the  subjects  included  in  the  list,  whieJa  they  have 
accepted  for  discussion.  The  Committee  shall  at  tbe  same  time 
settle,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  those  gentlemen  wbo  are  to  be 
invited  to  propose,  second,  and  support  the  resolutions,  and  shall 
put  themselves  into  communication  with  them,  and.  they  shall* 
before  separating,  frame  a  list  of  the  approved  subjects  and 
resolutions  in  form  given  in  Appendix  V,  and  shall  print  the  same 
so  that  a  copy  may,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  the  trands  of  each 
delegate  at  the  inaugural  sitting  of  the  Congress. 

RULE  XVIII.— A 

It  is  desirable  that  the  President  should  have,  sitting  with  him 
on  the  platform,  and  constituting,  a  sort  of  Council*  tfoat  he  can 
consult  in  case  of  necessity,  one  or  more  of  the  leading  delegates 
from  each  jurisdiction.  There  are  places  on  the  platform  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  plan,  for  22  such  Councillors,  and  these  shall 
be  apportioned  as  follows  to  the  jurisdictions  of  tlie  several 
Standing  Congress  Committees,  viz.,  to  that  of  Calcutta  4,  of 
Bankipore  1,  of  Benares  and  Allahabad  taken  together  2,  of 
Lucknow  2,  of  Lahore  2,  of  Karachi  1,  of  Surafe  1,  of  Bombay 
3,  of  Poona  1,  of  Nagpore  1,  of  Madras  4.  The  delegates  of 
each  jurisdiction  present  on  the  morning  of  the  inaugural  sitting, 
must  elect  these  their  representatives  and  notify  tbeir-  names  be- 
fore noon  on  the  day  of  such  sitting  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Reception  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Commit- 
tee and  a  special  Secretary,  to  be  selected  by  the  President,  will 
also  occupy  the  platform  on  the  immediate  right  and  left  of  the 
President, 

RULE  XV1IL— B 

On  or  before  noon  of  the  day  of  the  inaugural  sittting,  the 
President-Elect,  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Keeep- 
tion  Committee,  shall  nominate  8  or  more  gentlemen,  not  themsel- 
ves delegates,  as  wardens  of  the  assembly  and  shall  invest  them 
with  a  conspicuous  badge  and  a  wand  of  office.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  these  wardens  throughout  the  Congress  to  see  that  the 
delegates  take  the  places  assigned  to  them ;  that  the  pathways  axe 
kept  clear,  the  arrangements  of  the  Reception  Committee  rigidly 
respected  and  generally  order  maintained  in  all  particulars.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  delegates  to  comply  at  once  and  unhesitat- 
ingly with  any  requests  made  to  them  by  the  wardens. 
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ADDENDA.  XXV 

.l..  endeavour  to  work  out  a  solution 

of  the  difficulty  which  will  commend  itself  to  all  parties,  or  to  the 
greet  majority  of  these.  Should  this  prove  impracticable  he  will 
Mwunie  business  and  take  the  sense  of  the  assembly  as  to  whether 
Curtber  dieoutafon  shall  be  allowed  or  the  several  amendments  (  the 
iMt,  first,  and  so  on  )  put  in  the  usual  way.  But  should,  as  will 
gonoraiiy  foe  tho  case,  a  compromise  be  arrived  at  by  the  Special 
Committee,  unanimously  or  by  majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  he 
in*ii,  on  resuming  the  ehair,  first  read  cut  the  resolution  thus 
arrived  «,t  and  thorn  either  himself  explain  its  bearings  on  the 
mattent  in  dinpute,  or  call  upon  some  one  else  to  do  so,  and  after 
Htiuh  explanation  put  this  at  once  to  the  assembly.  If  it  be  nob 
aimed,  ha  will  proceed  a«  above  directed,  but  if  carried,  the  dis- 
Ottumori  will  he  considered  closed  and  assembly  will  proceed  to 
the  next  Nubjflat  and  resolution  on  the  programme.  Such  resolu- 
tion* will  Kpp*ar  in  th©  «umma,ry,  as  "Proposed  by  a  Special 
C0rnmibt.t«>  and  carried  by  a  majority  unanimously,  or,  by  acclama- 
tion "—as  the  oa«e  may  be. 

Etrra  XIX.—  A 

Without  tho  Bpeoial  permission  of  the  President,  which  shall 
only  he  grant**!,  when  this  appeara  to  him  essentially  necessary, 
no  itmondmtmt  nhaU  be  proposed,  of  which  due  notice  in  writing 
ftigttftril  by  at  Iea*fe  live  delegates  shall  not  have  been  given  to  the 
President  nfc  the  time  of  his  taking  the  chair  or  before  business 
dommenoeii,  on  the  day  on  which  the  resolution  which  it  is 
prof  need  to  amend  it  diitougied.  The  notice  shall  'set  forth  the 
reeolotion.  to  whfoh  it  i«  proposed  to  more  an  amendment,  the 
worai  of  this  amend  meat,  and  the  whole  resolution  as  it 
would  ifcand  were  th©  amomdmeat  carried.  In  introducing  each 
r^HolutuHi  for  dtitouiiion  the  President  shall  mention  fully  each 
anKwiw^nt,  thtr«on  of  which  he  has  received  notice,  so  that  all 
mm  oktrly  rciaUso  the  points  which  are  to  be  in  debate, 
mtl  all  irtehiaing  tht  propoH^rw,  etc.,  of  the  original  resolution 
I  rfttne  thoir  ip«@<ihei  accordingly, 

—  B 


To  *Uow  for  the  presentation  of  notices  of  amendment  and 
ttit  Ilktt  iinilufHtjg  g««6m.l  protests  by  all  the  Hindu,  or  Maho- 
nMftdftfi  delegateA  a»  a  body  aiainst  the  proposing  of  any  particular 

fttfiltitioit,  tht  Friiiddnt  ihnu  always  take  his  neat  one  half  hour 
traiinttis  aomrnonceFj, 


any  time  during  a  debate  himself  explain 
or  aatl  ttp0f»  fefei  propoier,  or  any  other  delegate,  to  explain  more 
tnllf  tb0  whole  or  any  portion  of  an  original  resolution,  which 
tim  to  be  being  misunderstood  by  the  speakers  or  the 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

form*  quorum.  All  work  pertaining  to 
the  Standing  Congress  Committee  to  be  disposed  of  by  these 
weekly  meetings,  by  such  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  as 
are  present.  No  one  should  afterwards  be  competent  to  question 
such  decisions  on  the  score,  that  only  2  or  3  were  present  ;  if 
more  were  not  present,  that  is  their  own  fault,  and  all  must  eh«*er- 
fully  accept,  and  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  those  who  did  tak«» 
trouble  to  be  present. 

(3)  The  most  important  work  of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
to  create  (if  this  has  not  already  been  done)  and  consolidate  the 
electoral  division.  The  electoral  divisions  must  be  so  arranged  a» 
to  cover  every  portion  of  the  circle  *  and  include  every  section  of 
the  community.  One  main  object  in  elaborating  them  is  to  insure 
that  delegates  shall  fairly  represent  every  creed,  class,  race,  and 
section  of  the  community  inhabiting  the  circle.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  in  most  circles  by  constituting  electoral  divisions  of  two 
classes,  viz.^  first,  territorial,  each  to  include,  (a)  a  portion  of  a 
city,  or  (6)  a  whole  city  or  town  (c)  with  a  portion  of  district 
adjacent  to  it,  or  (d)  a  town  with  the  entire  district  to  which  it 
pertains,  or  (e)  in  very  backward  portions  of  the  country,  a  town 
together  with  2  or  more  neighbouring  districts,  and,  second, 
sectional,  each  to  include  a  special  community  or  an  association, 
or  groups  of  either  of  these.  A  glance  at  the  Appendix  will  show 
how  this  has  been  managed  at  Madras,  it  being  noted  that  the 
divisions  printed  in  Italics  ,  though  duly  constituted,  have  not  jet 
agreed  to  act,  but  letters  have  been  addressed  to  them  which  with 
such  replies  as  they  may  elicit,  will  later  be  published. 

Of  course  the  divisions  must,  as  a  rule,  be  worked  oat  in  con- 
sultation with  leaders  in  each,  and  these  must  be  constituted  Sub- 
Committees.  The  verj  essence  of  the  scheme  is  that  there  should 
be  a  working  local  Sub-Committee  in  and  directly  responsible  for 
each  division,  whether  Territorial  or  Sectional,  and  as  the  divi~ 
sions  are  created  so  must  these  Sub-Committees  be  created. 


In  constituting  divisions,  regard  must  be  had  to  tne 
available  for  Sub-Committees.  The  smaller  and  more  manageable 
the  divisions,  the  better  nojdoubt—  but  then  it  is  no  use  constitut- 
ing a  division  unless  you  have  in  it  men  who  will  form  a  Sab- 
Committee  and  work  the  division.  Very  often,  therefore,  divi- 
sions will  have  to  consist  of  entire  districts  at  the  he^qiiarteics 
of  which  alone  can  men  of  the  requisite  education  and  pubfie 
spirit;  be  found. 

The  divisions   settled,  the  numbers   of  delegates  that  eaefe 
ahould  return  as  a  minimum  (which  each  is  absolutely 
send,  no  matter  how  far  off  the   Congress   be  held,) 

*  The  eircle  is  that  tract  of  country  over  which 
Congress  Committee  has  jurisdiction. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

So  far  as  may  be  possible  all  persons  selected  as  delegates 
»hould  understand  Knglish  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  without  the 

of  any  oue.to  explain  or  interpret  to  them. 


Beside  the  1,  2,  or  3  delegates  that  they  are  required  to  send 
up  from  fchtir  division  by  the  electoral  scheme,  the(  Sub-Committees 
should  alto  always  select  one  or  more  extra  or  provisional  delegates, 
irhof  in  oa4M  of  death,  sickness,  or  other  restraining  cause,  pre- 
tttitbg  the  attendance  of  any  delagate,  may  be  prepared  at  once, 
without  further  action,  to  take  the  defaulter's  place. 

Of  course,  In  all  places  where  there  are  a  good  number 
of  Mahomedans,  they  should  endeavour  to  have  at  least  one 
diligate  a  Mahomcdan. 

Ai  to  (5)  they  should  charge  themselves  with  the  political 
ftduofction  of  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  their  division.  They 
ft  §«$  not,  at  present,  trouble  themselves  with  the  quite  ignorant  low 
OHite  ptopfo,  labourers,  and  the  like,  who  have  virtually  no  stake  in 
tht»  aoutttry,  and  no  sufficiently  developed  intelligence  to  be  as  yet 
Mtooiatod  in  the  work  ;  but  all  respectable  ryots,  petty  shopkeepers, 
*rti**ni,  at  wall  an  the  higher  classes,  should  be  made  to  under- 
fttftfid  notntthing  of  their  rights  and  duties  as  good  citizens  —  some- 
thing of  the  loading  political  question  of  the  day  —  something  of 
Hit  support  that  in  their  own  interest  they  are  bound  to  accord 
to  thoit  who  are  endeavouring  to  secure  for  their,,  fellow- 
ooualrynMm  *nd  themselves,  rights,  privileges  and  power,  that 
will  t  imbte  fehftut  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  chief  grievances  of 
whloh  fch*  oonotry  now,  justly  complains, 

Now  th«y  oa.tt  do  thii  partly  by  the  wide  circulation  of  ele- 
m«ntftry  traote  v  and  partly  by  going  round  their  divisions  and 
Ittdtoritig  from  place  to  place  on  these  matters. 

At  to  ferftotf,  the  Congress  Catechism,  in  simple  language,  in 
ail  th«  v«rt»»0ttlar«  of  th$  circle,  will  be  provided  for  them  by  the 
Exttotivt  Committee,  but  they  will  have  to  realise  and  pay  to  this 
Gommlfctettfa*  10  or  20  Us.  that  the  l.OOC  to  2,000  copies  that 
Ut«y  will  ni6d  for  their  divisions  will  cost.  As  to  lecturing  they 
mint  twll«fc  In  the  work  ©very  competent  man  within  their  divisions, 
and  Mt*ngt  amongst  themselves,  so  that  at  least  every  town  and 
rillftgt  timfc  O0ttt»in»  500  inhabitants  and  upwards,  is  visited  and 
lietertl  in  by  «mw  ane  not  less  than  once  a  year, 

«t«  th«  pdnoipal  duties  of  the  Sub-Committees  but.  be- 
Alt  th«y  muit  kd©0  themselves  in   communication  with  I 

Committed   wd   carefully   carry  out   all 
iaslr  t*o^0tti  thtit  they  weaiv©  from  them, 


(4}  ttet  Bwoatlva  Committee  should  arrange  for  tolK  a 
NiMttOtl^  §om§   luifeable   central  locality   o£,»E|he  Sub- 
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etmplftte  relieving  them  of  all  detail  work,  and  of  all 
ttomUriee  (chough  each  and  all  when  able  to  do  so, 
kd  fcuke  part  in  the  regular  fixed  weekly  meetings  of 
I  Commiteo)  at  ordinary  meetings.  But  it  is  expected 
r  thfly  ithall,  once  in  a  way,  when  they  can  afford  the 
?y  themselves  that  the  Executive  Committee  are  really 
the  work  efficiently  that  —  they  shall  individually  be  at 
iy  fco  afford  to  the  Secretary,  or  the  members  of  the 
stmmttae,  ad  vice  on  any  special  point,  or  the  support 
.«uc<i  in  any  special  matter—and  that  they  shall  afc  the 

a  Huml!  donation  to  place  the  Executive   Committee 

their  printing  works. 

UN©  of  any  really  important  matters  having  to  he  de- 
i*ml  meeting  of  the  Standing  Congress  Committee 
1  by  the  Executive  Committee  after  personal  enquiries 
*y  of  the  members  M  possible,  so  as  to  ensure  the  fix- 
tjont  generally  oonvoniewt  date  and  hour.  One  such 
1  flurtnittty  b©  required  some  time  before  the  next 
ktatt  places  and  potiwibly,  one  or  two  others,  but  the 
xmimifctco  will  bo  troubled  as  little  as  possible,  only  in 
fc  is  really  >f»e«OH8ary  and  when  consequently  none  of 
.rutjtgo  either  the  time  or  the  trouble, 

ny  fcimt  any  3  of  the    members   of  the   Standing  Com- 

*Jd«r,  for  any  reMon,  that  a   general  meeting  should  be 

f  will  notify   the  *§ft*fle  to  the    Executive   Committee, 

ttmir    r*Mon   for   the    same    in   writing   and  the 


i  lit  of  Mayt  and  aaoh   succeeding  month,  the  Execu- 
ilttoe  will  raport   progress,   succinctly   circulating  the 
.inii  nbould  be  informal,  confidential  and  as  brief  as  pog- 
mh  member  of  tbe  Standing  Congress  Committee,   who 
ritwer^trfe  for  rending  *nd  promptly  sending  it  on. 
r  try    daiirftbla    thafe   a  copy  of  this  Report  should  be 
ouwly  tenfc  to  the  General  SecreUry  for  record  and  for 
n*tionft  whert  n^o^ssary,  o£  other  circles. 
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Daji  Abaji  Khare. 

N.  M.  Samarth. 

GokuldasK.  Parakh. 

Chimanlal  H.  Sefcalwad. 

Hari  Sitaram  Dikshit 

Ambiea  Charan  Mttzumdar. 

A,  Chowdhury. 

Ganga  Persad  Varma, 

Mulehand  Fessumul. 

Abbas  Tayabji. 

Tulsidas  Shewandas. 

A.  Nundy. 

S.  Sinha. 

Bhalehandra  Krishna. 

Gokaran  Nath  Misra. 

Sangamlal. 

Gt»vind  Sahay  Sharma. 

Tej  Bahadur  Sapru. 

V.  Ryru  Nambiar. 

Deorao  Vinayak. 

]£ussainTyabjl 

M.  V.  Joshi. 

R.  N,  Mudholkar. 

J.  F.  D'Melio. 

J,  B.  Petit. 

IshwarSha  Ran. 

Parmeshrar  Lall. 

N.  Subba  Baa. 

Krishna  Kumar  Mitra^ 

J.  Chowdhry, 

A.  H.  Ghazanavi, 

L,  R.  Gokhale, 

C,  V.  Vaidya. 

Ram  Garuh, 

R.  P.  Karandikar 

and  o  tiiers. 


II.  THE  EXTREMISTS'  VERSION. 


„  A  Press  Note  containing  an  official  narrative  of  the  proceed- 
ings -of  the  23rd  Indian  National  Congress  at  Surat  has  been 
published*  over  the  signatures  of  some  of  the  Congress  officials.  As 
this  Note  contains  a  numher  of  one-sided  and  misleading  state- 
men^  it  is  thought  desirable  to  publish  the  following  account  of 
the  proceedings : — 

PEELIMINABY. 

Last  year  -when  the  Congress  was  held  at  Calcutta    under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  the  Congress,  consisting  of 
Moderates  and  Nationalists,  unanimously  resolved  to  have  for  its 
goal :  Swaraj  or  Self-Government  on  fehe  lines  of  the  Self-Governing 
Colonies,  and  passed  certain  resolutions  on  Swadeshi,  Boycott  and 
National  Education.  The  Bombay  Moderates,  headed  by  Sir  P.  M. 
Mehta,  did  not  at  the  time  raise  any  dissentient  voice,  but  they 
seem  to  have  felt  that  their  position  was  somewhat  compromised 
by  these  resolutions,   and  they  had  since  then  been  looking  for- 
ward to  an  opportunity  when  they  might  return  to  their  old 
position  regarding  ideals  and  methods  of  political  progress  in  India. 
In  the  Bombay  Provincial  Conference  held  at  Surat  in  April  last, 
Sir  P,  M.  Mehta  succeeded  by  his  personal  influence  in  excluding 
the  propositions  of  Boycott  and  National  Education  from  the 
programme  of  the  Conference.  And  when  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  venue  of    the  Congress  from  Nagpur  to    Surat,   it  afforded 
the    Bombay    Moderate    leaders    the    desired-for    opportunity 
to  carry  out  their    intentions   in    this    respect.  The  Reception 
Committee  at    Surat    was  presumably  composed    largely  of  Sir 
Pherozsh&h's    followers,    and  it  was  cleverly  arranged  by   the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale   to    get   the    Committee  nominate  Dr.  R.  B. 
Ghosh  to  the  office  of  the  President,  brushing   aside  the  pro- 
posal for  the  nomination  of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  then  happily  re- 
leased, on  the  ground  that  "we  cannot  afford  to  flout   Govern- 
ment afc  this  stage,  the  authorities  would  throttle  our  movement 
in  no  time."    This  was  naturally  regarded  as  an  insult  to    the 
public  feeling  in  the  country,  and  Dr.  Ghosh  must  have  received 
at  least  a  hundred  telegrams  from  different  parts  of  India  request- 
ing him  to  generously  retire  in  Lala  Lajpat  Rai's  favour*    But 
Dr.  Ghosh  unfortunately  decided  to  ignore  this  strong  expression 
of  public  opinion.    Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  on  the  other  band,  publicly 
declined  the  honour.    But  this  did  not   satisfy  the   people  who 

*  For  this  Official  Note*  see  page  1I& 
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winhod  to  dinown  the  principle  of  selecting  a  Congress  President 
on  th©  above  ground,  believing  as  they  did  that  the  most  effective 
protest  against  the  repressive  policy  of  Government  would  be  to 
eteofc  Lala  Lajpat  Kai  to  the  chair. 

The  Hon*  Mr,  Gokhale  was  entrusted  by  the  Beeeption  Com- 
mittee, it  itu  meeting  held  on  24th  November  3907  for  nominating 
the    Preiident,   with  the  work  of  drafting  the  resolutions  to  be 
placed  before  the  Congress.    But  neither  Mr.  Gokhale  nor  $he 
Keaeption  Committee  supplied  a  copy  of  draft  resolutions  to  any 
dtatogtito  till  2-30  P.M.,  on  Thursday  the  26th  December,  that  is  to 
nay,  till  the  actual  commencement  of  the  Congress  Session,    The 
public*  wcra  taken  into  confidence  only  thus  far  that  a  list  of  the 
headings  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  taken  np  for  discussion  by  the 
Burnt  CongrQfti  wan  officially  published  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
tjhfl  data  of  the  Congress  Sermon.    This  list  did  not  include  the 
Miilrjnnt  of  Solf-Govornment,  Boycott  and  National  Education,  on 
nil    of  whifth  distinct  and  8f-pn-ra,te  resolutions  were  passed    at 
ftittautta  last  y«ia\%    This    oraxwsion  naturally   strengthened  the 
MUHpinion  that  the  Bombay  Moderates  really  intended  to  go  back 
from  tho  position  taken  up  by  the  Calcutta  Congress  in  these 
mattorn*    Tho  proHH  titrongly  commented  upon  this  omission,  and 
Mr.  Tilak,  who  rcianhed  Burat  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  Decem- 
ber, dunoiwo^d  mwh  rotrogre«B*ion  as  suicidal  in  the  interests  of 
the  oownlrv,  mor«  aspacially  at  the  present  juncture,  at  a  large 
maun  meafcmfl  held  that  evening  and  appealed  to  the  Surat  public 
ID  hnlf»  the  NatiovmlmtB  m  their  endeavours  to  maintain  at  least 
Itente^w  qm  In  thew  matters.    The  next  day  a  Conference  of 
tthont  flfi  handrsd  Nationalist  Delegates  was  held  at  Burnt  under 
tilt  ahtdirman«hip  of  Srtjut  Arabindo  Ghoae  where  it  was  decided 
that  the  Nation»l!nt  should  prevent  the  attempted  retrogression 
of  the  Ccmgwsi  by  all  oonititational  means,  even  by  opposing  the 
tltcitlciw   cjf  th«   president   If     reoessary;    and   a    letter    was 
writtftn   to  the  Congr««*  Sucretaries  requesting  them  to  make 
arrangnmentn  for  dividing  thehouae,  it  need  be,  on  every  contest- 
ed propwution  inoluding  that  of  chd  election  of  the  President. 

In  tho  mennwhilft  a  pre«^8  note  signed  by  Mr,  Gandhi,  as  Hon. 

8«fif«t»ry?  waM  {turned  to  th©  effect  that  the  statement,  that  certain 

rmnUitlon«  adopted  Iwrt  yew  at  Calcutta  were  omitted  from  the 

€u«ifrw*i  programme  prepared  by  the  Surat  Reception  Comrait- 

ttii   wii  wholly  tin  founded;  but  the  draft  resolutions  themselves 

«tiU  wlthhild  from  tha  public,  though  «om©  of  the  members 

of  thfi  Rw»pti*«  Committee  h^d  already   asked  for  them  gome 

iftfi'btf^t,    Oft  tlw   morniitg    of  26th  December,   Mr, 

fco  «eb  »  «W  of  the  draft  of  the  proposed 

F^parid  by  the  Horn  Mr^Gokhale. 
of  «»  Oongwi  was  thu«  stated  :  -  The  In 
few  for  Hi  ultimate  goal  the  attainment  by 

•imIMw  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  otfiw  ttmbm  of  the 
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British  Empire  "  and  etc.  Mr.  Tilak  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  the  same  morning  at  the  Congress  Camp  at  about  9  A.M., 
explaining  the  grounds  on  which  he  believed  that  the  Bombay 
Moderate  leaders  were  bent  upon  receding  from  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Calcutta  Congress  on  Swaraj,  Boycott  and 
National  Education,  The  proposed  constitution,  Mr.  Tilak 
pointed  out,  was  a  direct  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  ideal  of  Self- 
Government  on  the  lines  of  the  Self-Governing  Colonies,  as  settled 
at  Calcutta  and  to  exclude  the  Nationalists  from  the  Congress  by 
making  the  acceptance  of  this  new  creed  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  Congress  membership.  Mr.  Tilak  further  stated  in  plain 
terms  that  if  they  were  assured  that  no  sliding  back  of  the  Con- 
gress would  be  attempted  the  opposition  to  the  election  of  the 
President  would  be  withdrawn.  The  delegates  at  the  meeting  were 
also  asked  to  sign  a  letter  of  request  to  Dr.  Ghosh,  the  President- 
Elect  requesting  him  to  have  the  old  propositions  on  Swaraj, 
Swadeshi,  Boycott  and  National  Education  taken  up  for reaffirmation 
this  year ;  and  some  of  the  delegates  signed  it  on  the  spot.  Mr. 
Gr.  Subramania  Iyer  of  Madras,  Mr.  Kharandikar  of  Satara  and 
several  others  were  present  at  this  meeting  and  excepting  a  few 
all  the  rest  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  Mr.  Tilak's  proposal. 

Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  who  arrived  at  Surat  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  saw  Messrs.  Tilak  and  Khaparde  in  the  afternoon  and 
intimated  to  them  his  intention  to  arrange  for  a  Committee  of  a 
few  leading  delegates  from  each  side  to  settle  the  question  in 
dispute.  Messrs.  Tilak  and  Khaparde  having  agreed,  he  went  to 
Mr.  Gokhale  to  arrange  for  the  Committee  if  possible ;  and 
Messrs.  Tilak  and  Khaparde  returned  to  the  Nationalist  Confer- 
ence which  was  held  that  evening  (25th  December).  At  this 
Conference  a  Nationalist  Committee  consisting  of  one  Nation  a  list 
delegate  from  each  Province  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations  with  the  leaders  on  the  other  side  ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  if  the  Nationalist  Committee  failed  to  obtain  any  assurance 
from  responsible  Congress  officials  about  the  status  quo  being 
maintained,  the  Nationalists  should  begin  their  opposition  from 
the  eleven  of  the  President.  For  the  retrogression  of  the 
Congress  was  a  serious  step,  not  to  be  decided  upon  only  by  a 
bare  accidental  majority  of  any  party,  either  in  the  Subjects 
Committee  or  in  the  whole  Congress  (as  at  present  constituted), 
simply  because  its  session  happens  to  be  held  in  a  particular  place 
or  province  in  a  particular  year ;  and  the  usual  unanimous  accept- 
ance of  the  President  would  have,  under  such  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, greatly  weakened  the  point  and  force  of  the  opposi- 
tion. No  kmd  of  intimation  was  received  from  Lala  Lajpat  Rai 
this  night  or  even  the  nesxt  morning  regarding  the  proposal  of  a 
Joint  Committee  of  reconciliation  proposed  by  him,  nor  was  a 
copy  of  the  draft  resolutions  supplied  to  Mr.  Tilak,  Mr.  Khaparde, 
or  any  other  delegates  to  Judge  if  no  sliding  back  from  the  old 
position  was  really  intended. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  26th  December,  Messrs.  Tilak,  Khap- 
*rdet  Arabindo  Ghose  and  others  went  to  Babu  Surendranath 
Banerjee  at  hie  residence.  They  were  accompanied  by  Babu 
Motilai  Ghose  of  the  Amrit  Bazar  Patr'ika  who  had  arrived  fche 
previous  night.  Mr.  Tilak  then  informed  Babu  Surendranath  that 
the  Nationalist  opposition  to  the  election  of  the  President  would 
hit  withdrawn,  if  (I)  the  Nationalist  party  were  assured  that  the 
etota*  quo  would  not  b<*  diaturbed  ;  and  (2)  if  some  graceful  allu- 
sion was  made  by  any  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  resolution  about 
the  election  of  the  President  to  the  desire  of  the  public  to  have 
Lata  Lftjpat  Kai  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Banerjee  agreed  to  the  latter 
proposal  as  ho  said  he  was  himself  to  second  the  resolution  ;  while 
»«  regardu  the  first,  though  he  gave  an  assurance  for  himself  and 
Bengal,  he  auked  Mr,  Tilak  to  see  Mr.  Gokhale  or  Mr.  Malvi.  A 
volunteer  was  accordingly  sent  in  a  carriage  to  invite  Mr.  Malvi, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  to  Mr,  Banerji's  resi- 
(tanea,  but  tho  volunteer  brought  a  reply  that  Mr.  Malvi  had  no 
timo  to  ttomo  aB  ho  WAS  engaged  in  religious  practices.  Mr.  Tilak 
tiuw  returned  to  his  camp  to  take  his  meals  as  it  was  already 
about  II  A.M.  ;  but  on  returning  to  the  Con  greets  pandal  an  hour 
Utttr,  ho  made  porKtHtont  attamptft  to  get  access  to  Mr.  Malvi  but 
cumkl  not  find  him  anywhere.  A  little  before  2-30  P.M.,  a  word 
wiw  brought  to  Mr,  Tilak  that  Mr.  Malvi  was  in  the  President's 
aamp,  and  Mr.  Tilak  n<mt  a  message  to  him  from  an  adjoin- 
ing tant  ankiog  for  a  aborts  interview  to  which  Mr.  Malvi  replied 
that  hi  om*hl  not  see-  Mr.  Tilak  as  the  presidential  procession  was 
belag  formed,  The  Nationalist  Delegates  were  waiting  in  the 
pftticlal  to  hear  the  reaulfi  of  the  endeavours  of  their  Committee  to 
obtain  an  ftsvuranoo  about  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  from 
some  HMpanNiblA  Congreas  official,  and  Mr.  V,  8.  Khare  of  Nasik 
now  Informed  th«m  of  the  failure  of  Mr,  JTilak's  attempt  in  the 
mutter. 


It  hat  bsoome  «toP««Hary  to  utate  these  facts  in  order  that  th« 
f  the  two  parties*  when  fche  Congress  commenced  its  pro- 
on  Thursday  tho  26th  December  at  2-30  P.M.,  maybe 
'  tmd«mtood4  The  Fresident-Eleot  and  other  persons  had 
now  Ukiw  their  «©ats»  on  the  platform  ;  and  as  no  assurance  from 
my  r«pd«i!bi«  oloial  of  the  Congress  about  the  maintenance  of 
thi  ifote*  «/uo  wn«  tin  th%n  obtained^  Mr.  Tilak  sent  a  slip  to  Babu 
8tiflmdf*n*th  latlmatbg  that  he  should  not  make  the  proposed 
ftUtsnion  lo  the'  oontroversy  about  the  presidential  election  in  hia 
Hi  Also  wrote  to  Mr,  Mftlvi  to  supply  him  with  a  copy  of 
|L  ai»(l  rwolttttoot  If  ready,  and  afc  about  3  P.M.  while  Mr,  Malvi 
mm  W«  ipeiwh,  Mr,  Tilak  got  a  copy  of  the  draft  xeeolu- 

|I0»«  he  lubiquently  found  were  puWiehed  the  very  ^vemng 

»  Hit  of  Xndid  in  Bombay  olearly  ahowmg  that  the 

reporter  of  tti»  P*P*P  ®*m*  ^M®  been  supplied  with  a  copy  at  leas 


if  if  ill  i}, 

«  ,  f»f  *  fr  '»!«   Mf    T»Ufc  tilt  ,1  r. 

*»4k4iiK»t*  thirfof  ar«.  ti*»  iin  fc*-*H-4«»l*i. 


Tb*r*  tt«r*  fthft-tt  tlh,f  *i«wffi  twtsfffWt  tuftf  «i!ft  rlhlr  fiitfsii     *t     |ihi« 
1*1  thrt  nf   *>*«»n  "*«r    IV'**    wt»r*     ».  «*t  'tn»1i«|»       «*<!     iffp 


,  It   II, 

r»f  f|$**f>t44  »*»  In*  1^1  l««  >fc*  •* 

lit  I>fl«V«l9    |%|»»4«f   »«  *«»M  *«  fa    %lf     M    "ft 

g  «f  If  «i  f»«f»lt>|u>l»    I  >  rtrrf   il1**   ft 


,  >  -         » 

iiH|»fftttttil«  I  lint  lli»  ii»»i*l  |<I«'>«K|  ^f  t>  rtf  l*^iH|*    t*tl»»     ntt  Hi*    |>i»(i» 

jpf^tll  ill**  ttillftff  In*  «|i«|*<*?*  «P**    witli  ,  *•  *1    wi-wfi     lfj»tK«t     h»»r-»«    »  tftftlll 

H*npr  j  »»  wh»*fi  fi«i«g  «w    ll*»   f»l*if.»ti«  tn    It*  i  A 

nf  ^*  nf  I1itf»  its^ttl*!*!,    *  ,4fr  i«*r.fft«4|    |«i« 

i»»ni  t,»  »««  *»ii*i,|  I-.  «*i 

it*  |*»  tslil    Wft*  |  *4   **6«nrt.   H»s|   III*  ««)«• 

nit!  tUMi*  ttl***f*l¥,  |i»  h#  fitt  Ht4»  !"«*%     *!!%«  *  fll^i«}  i  r*»«" 

«4  «*    |it*  «ft««»  fr«l, 

Bui  ttp  i«  ti«f«i»4|««i      F«»r  thwiffft  |ii#»  it*i*^ii»S««i«  *lwl 

p|io*#  itm  #ip^lbw#  h*-*  *l  ilt*«t  i*»-»t.f  •»*»!»»»» 

»  rift?  «|ir#*telv  i«  fl»  ««  t«il%    |§f  n*4 

fo!4tl«  ifftlimtii  in  n  frtiii*|iini«vi««i 


lii  itt»  iiw*  ll»#ir  i  .„.,„„.„.  „  „ 

wit  th*  |»f  rtt«w»*  «***,  ?*t  f... 

fluff?  «t  Hi*  fa?  §ii»  #t*tfi*t  y«**  t*t%if»i«it». 

•i  If  it  wnt  in  tit* 

ol  Dr»  If  i*  it** 

v  %  fcfe  t>.» 

Wm  IMW  l*4»|  Ic*    nb» 

*W»  Imi  In  »ttf  M»|I  M  Ii4 1*  nti# 

t**§4  »fif,  »t*« 

HM  nf  llw  »g  iiit  ti»  tttiii 

p^  HI  »^|ii  n  r  M.  I 

UM 

IlilK  »»i    MI 

t» 

IMWftfll  f«  *  ^^1.^  il^ft  Mi^fc  t-l^^^  *|rf  f|||A  ^J  ^ 


.    Mr.  fltafe  A*!***  ««i  tw««**4  Mr, 
Cnunl  utt  It  M  mtMnrttw  w»u!4 
«ft»*uttaM«n  wWi  Mr. 


.  Omvl  1^1  teft  Mr.  TWu 


n.  THE  EXTREMISTS'  VERSION. 
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SECOND  DAY, 

Ou  tb®  morning  of  Friday  27th  (11  A.M.)  Mr.  Chuni  Lai  Saraya 

in  taw  Mr.  Tilak  and  requested  him  to  go  in  company  "with 
Mr,  Khtparde  to  Prof.    Gajjar'a  bungalow  [wear  the  Congress 
PAitdnt,  where  by  appointment  they  were  to  meet  Dr.  Butherf  ord 
who  WA«  trying  for  a  reconciliation.    Messrs.  Tilak  and  Khaparde 
want  to  Prof,  uajjar's,  but  Dr.  Rutherford  could  not  come  then 
owing  to  hi«  other  engagements.  Prof.  Gaj  jar  then  asked  Mr.  Tilak 
what  the  latter  intended  to  do  ;  and  Mi\  Tilak  stated  that  if  no 
uttttame&t  WAR  arrived  at  privately  owing  to   every  leading  Con- 
grwwmftii  being  unwilling  to  take  any  responsibility  in  the  matter 
upon  himself,  he  (Mr,  Tilak)  would  be  obliged  to  bring  an  amend- 
monfe  to  the  proposition  of  electing  the  President  after  ^t  had  been 
•mionded*    The  amendment;  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  busi- 
n«N»  of  «fo<itioi>  should  be  adjourned,  And  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  on*  lending  Moderate  and  one  leading  Nationalist  from  each 
€ongre«*    Province,   with    Dr.  Rutherford's    natne    added,   be 
Appointed  to  consider  and  settle  the  differences  between  the  two 
!»rt*fw,  both  of  which  should  accept  the  Committee's  decision  as 
flttnl  «w<i  then  proceed  to  the  unanimous  election  of  the  President. 
Mr,  Tiiak  atan  supplied  to  Prof.  Gajjar  the  names  of  the  dele- 
MUMI,  who  In  his  opinion  should  form  the  Committee,  but  left  a 
fw*  hut*  to  the  Moderates  to  change  the  names  of  their  represent- 
if  thw  lik©d  to  do  so.*    Prof.  Oajjar  and  Mr,  Chum  Lai 


uirftrtook  to  oontey  the  proposal  to  Sir  P.  M.  Mehta  or 
Dr.  RM'thirtord  lathe  Congress  Camp  and  asked  Messrs.  II»IK 
ml  Ebupurdf  to  go  to  the  pandal  and  await  their  reply.  After 
twif  AB  hour  Pro*.  O*JJar  and  Mr.  Sara^a  returned  and  told 
li«nftr*»»  Tikk  ^«d  Khapn-rde  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
r,  Mr,  BATAYA  adding  that  if  bofch  the  parties  proceeded  con- 
there  would  be  no  hitch. 


It  WM  nboul  12*80  at  this  time,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the 
«  rtpiy  Mr,  Tikk  wrote  in  pencil  the  following  note  to 
fata,  Chifeirmifctt  of  the  Reception  Committee  :—  ^  _ 

were  as  ioilows  -.--United 
w>^e^A.ChAuaj 
,   AAbwiBikumir 


, 

M»rW»it>W  Dr  H.  MukerJL    Central  . 

rppoU.U  .1  ,  Ito  SMtaMlto  Coulerenoe  on  dw.  vmruw  3»y. 


H, 

wkli  In  ic!rfrr«a  fh*>  lipfogftt**  on  ||*p    |%fn|ii%«»|  of   till* 

i*  1*r*»ulnnl  ftfUr  it  I»   *i»<-«tMU»fl      t  «ri«h  t<»   ran**  »tt 

with  *  f>«n*ltvir*it*»  j»roj»i»*»l      i"*li»<i»p  fcnrtnmtnr*  ttw», 


it  n 


Tin*  t»ol*»»   It   »*   *«lm»M»»«l,    ***»   |¥|t*    ^    »    »  »J  »»i»r<*r  win    tlhis 

|  Mf  .  M»ti»    t'lf  rh»'»m*«,  *«  l»»  t*A*  «!*!«•'   t  ^  *t',fs    |*»wt|«l 


lw  *4i»rll«ii   «f  lisp    1*i»»Hlrti|,      Mf      I**J*».     *»*»    i't| 

ft  f**|«lf    |«  lit*    Urti*    I'll*    ?n»l     l*ft*i»^    |r^*itr<f1    *»r*P    ti«  i*    in 

limn  Mkitl  Mr.    N    t*,  lii*1!* 


Mr,  *  il* 

ii*»  »*mMi*l«>r4  piitil  Mr 
*itt  lt*«*  jtl*ir*»»m  «»liiti|j  m    ti>»  f«Mi*l   r*-* 

t»t>*f    lliw  |tS*lf«ftti  nil  |t*,  t»»«»    !<•  ^»i  »|f   f| 
|||a,ifwfftl  i  in*l>f*l*<'  irty  »f|*i    Unfit!  Htiff>*ifli'^»!!#,f  |it  IP»|»I*  •»»»    «  *lt*il 

*J*««l  1*»*  »|»r*nl»,     ttt«|  lit*  «m«  1-cJfl  l'«nl    l»i 


ttli  uti  »tiil  |»U'»hjt  ^  f%«  ut«*  ^»f*  **»inii|*'rf  ««t<  «  «if*lr*1  It*  |,*«*l»t«^    It*  l|«ii 

i«  j»l»t  ^Ill'tt   Hi',  Ul«-«ii  <wj|«  $lt«%lfig  frt  t»^«*  llm  l*ijs*ifl«r»ttf"# 

Tlti»  f  >fft'»i*l  N»>1«»  »**»  ll»»l   tn  ilw  iitw»   W»,  *i'H»l»  P*»*P 

*ilfl  nl^ict)  »ti  Itiilii  pf  HIP  I'lfrBlil^iti,,  i|i«  iji»»tipf| 
fit  I  If.  (#>»«*•»  i»*l  l«r*>tt  ii4»»*«l  l*|  »l»  c»t<M  *twlw*it»^ 

tlli«i»<«  l»it*n  nt»t«fli«i  in  ihi»  i*fi«*»*l»f4»«l 

Ittttfl 


*n  H  iiiirrM  ifittniir>r    wiili   n   *«f|  in 

Mr,  t»l  In  tltp  «i  4  i*»f»* 


•«                           IfflMfM.  IM  till* 

dum  Mr(  MtiUt                     In  nitiimiiifift  tiin^!  ot  II  t*  ft*m» 

Um                  nut  »f  »ri^r%  ii  »»  ftttyi^ii1*  *»*  i* 

Mk  fur  *          «f           in  f*t  iiitr  nf  »r  ii»#  tn»ii*ifi,    t»*»i 

tf  Ito                          ,    nw         tli«  til  «  f»w 

fit  ft  *«                  A« 

Mr,                    «f  «»  A*                It*  urnii  «»|i|i             «r 

m                   nf  tli»  t»n 

HMI  plftHovoH                iff  m«             up  % 

Mr,  Tiliik                                              Mi  ft                      i^« 

uni  I0M  llf  *                        ti«  l« 

th«t  lit  w*a  n^                            Mrt  Mli  i^*i  lit  twit 

Mr,  tllii^a                     Mi  tf  to              Mr, 

timt  Ite            if  Mijr  ,  im  Mi  Mr,           tmi  n 


II.  THE  EXTREMISTS'  VERSION. 


Xli 


right  to  appeal  to  the  delegates  on  the  same.  By  this  time  there 
wan  »  general  uproar  in  the  pandal,  the  Moderates  shouting  at 
Mr,  Ttlikk  und  asking  him  to  sit  down  and  the  Nationalists 
demanding  that  he  should  be  heard.  At  this  stage  Dr.  Ghose  and 
Mr.  Malvi  said  that  Mr,  Tilak  should  be  removed  from  the  plat- 
form ;  und  a  yonng  gentleman,  holding  the  important  office  of  a 
Secretary  to  the  Reception  Committee,  touched  Mr.  Tilak's 
jwtrwra  with  a  \?iew  to  carry  out  the  Chairman's  order.  Mr.  Tilak 
mmh«d  the  gentleman  awide  and  again  asserted  his  right  of  being 
neard,  declaring  that  h©  would  not  leave  the  platform  unless 
bodily  removed,  Mr,  Gokhale  seems  to  have  here  asked  the 
above  mentioned  gentleman  not  to  touch  Mr.  Tilak's  person.  But 
wi»r«  others  who  were  seen  threatening  aw  assault  on  his 
though  ho  wa«  calmly  standing  on  the'  platform  facing  the 
with  hii  arms  folded  over  his  ohest. 


It  UWH  during  thift  confusion   that  a  shoe  hurled  on  to  the 
j*l  ill  form  hit  Btr  P,  M.  Mehtaon  the  side  of  the  face  after  touch- 
ing Balm  Kiirt'ttdr.'tnath  Bannarji,  both  of  whom  were  sitting  with- 
in A  yurd  of  Mr.  Tilah  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.    Chairs  were 
now  awm  IwinK  lifhid  to  be  thrown  at  Mr.  Tilak  by  persons  on 
and  Mow  the  platform,  and  gome  of  the  Nationalists,  therefore, 
rttMhwl  on  to  t-hfl    plntform    to    his    reticue.    Dr.  Ghose   in   the 
ttwRtiwhita    twice    attempted    to    read    his    address,   but    was 
fttntipwl    by  Mim  of  **  no,  no,"   from    all    sides   in   the   pandal, 
awl  th«  oonftiftion  baaw»f»  still  worse.    It  most  be  stated  that 
tfift     Humt    Tlciflfptlon    Committee,    composed     of    Moderates, 
ttad    rnadn   arrnngrmentK   tho   previous    night  to   dismiss   the 
N*t(on*!i*fc  Volutiioerit  and  fro  hire  Bohra#  or  Mahometan  goondas 
for  the  day.    Th<wo  with  Iath!«  wore  stationed  at»  various  places  in 
tho  pmticliil  ftnd  their  prefienne  was  detected  and  protested  against 
hy  uw  NntionatlHti  DelegateR  before   the    commencement   of  the 
C*«ugrt«g  pradfifKlingn  of  the  day.    But  though  one  or  two  were 
ramovtd  fromithe  p»ndal,  the  rent  who  remained  therein  now  took 
part  iti  the  «a«Me  on  behalf  of  their  masters.    It  was  found  im- 
i  to  urre»t  tho  progress  of  disorder  and  proceedings  were 
nded  nir>«  «f.f«  ;  and  the  Congress   officials   retired  in 
to  a  tent  behind  the  pandal,    The  police,  who  seem  to 
hate  b«H&n  long  rtwdy  under  a  requipition,  now  entered   into   and 
ovtatttAliy  eleareci  the  pandal  ;  while   the   Nationalist   Delegates 
who  hurt  gone  to  the  platform    safely  escorted    Mr.  Tilak   to   an 
adjatnittg  t«wt    It  remains  to  b$  mentioned  that   copies   of   an 
iitftammatory  leaflet  In  Gujratbi  asking  the  Gujratbi  people  to  rise 
tfialfiHt  Mr,  ^Tilak  w«t  largely  diitrlbuted  in  the  pandal  before  the 
aommcmcwRitnt  of  the  day'«  proceedings. 

II  would  bit  «**n  from  the  above  account  that  the  statement 
in  ttw*  <if!U»)*l  not*  to  the  ^fificifc  that  Dr,  Ghose  was  elected  Presi- 
i»»lfc»I4  bill  m&  prolonft«d  applause  before  Mr.  Xilak  appeared 
^n  MM  platform,  «<1  that  Mr»  Tiltk  wanted  to  move  an  adjourn- 


llii  n. 

snout  ft'  ^><*  i<*  Itself*  ( %ip^r««i  ar*»  0  nf,ti  *i|  fi! »l*%4'»if  *»<•!   *itif»»  t«#) 

ntimt  of  flip  ht|«i«»«»M  i*f  *h*»  pl»i?,f  »•»  nf  Hi*  l*rn*n|rt)|    HI    pfsint    ftf 

r  f|p|pgisii*«  fi«Ti>  Swill  %  4*-.«       Wlso'ilpf   lf>t%  •»*»  4 n    «s»t«4«»f  «f 

»    Ml",   TliA^    »»f    *   4|iit1/    »||HN|,    Ill-n   f«      **    -$|ff»«     |««     i^jlidJ^  ft{f»«, 

Ifii^ll    lf%   fvin«'fi  Ilif^i   ini»f|*lp4  !•»  im|«fi»*   %|$      if!*k    *»*    ll»f» 

I    ffff   |i  *>    Wf  ilHififf?    |*f    l||«>   Wi'lJl  t\    I  f»»««'|»  3»«  >    Wl      ^]»«     *|»* 


iffhl)t  PI*  tit**  win?  hmni.  «M|  llt«  n»o«  »li-*«  *»f  t,mn    ««.U«Mi 

»»l|fl|  mini  tlip|iirtf»ii  i*!  llt»  g*»«iHi%«  .«i>  fh»  r  |*-pr#  f.i«ifif-r 
prut*  tlwl  if  WMIHII  tw»**r  til  *tif  «*,«  r*»  f«r  6l*«  |»ii» 

II?  fff  ItHMftft  «  f  «IW  III  |b»  It     *^»i    «M     |l»r-     |»*ff      of      |||P 

Il«l  fi»f  ft»w«!yl»m    f|<np    twin    WfPff 

tf   Mf»Til*l*i  mn0n4tn«i»u  lining  r»fiw»l  l*t    «   l^f^P 
HfttjltHly  MHl  lhf»  iff    l*f«*liti»ltl    «if|^mif*«t  |>  »r» 

•moothty  »t«t  mt»ttlmi>ii»ly,    fUil  Hr  tit«»«i»  *»«*•  n«» 


m  Mr. 

l)f  *  <  lbo»tt'»  wjwwwili  ihnitnH  ti*iil*llf         1*1 
h«l  b*t>n  lif  llii«  limn  t»nH(l«h»>i   in  U»i»    t*%l«itill% 

from  C»l«^itfii  f^pi%t»* 

ui  iiff^tt^it*  »»  tin*  K»lf»»i*ti*t    |*»$ly   il»vtf»in% 

i  In  tlit  in  it»  r»ii$|*  *t  0«ton, 

fell!  fN  WIMI  Hill  H»  |^  *H  l»f  t«*i»t|"||* 

ilMfiliWCilii^iifi^l^ilr^*!,  Mr,   A.  <  «f 

r.lt»c\iiittiiiNiiiitf&iiiiitiuii«a  1*1*  t,«i 

in  * 

«lit  In  Um  ilm 

nty«MMii|ol|r,Tiiftttmiiii*  *f  Stilt  »tnl  lli# 

of  Mln  to  ikm          «f  lilt  pulp.  n*i  in         «ff 

Mr*  Hi«  in 

WHIi 
MDoir  Mt,—WiHi  our  *n4 

olpli|  i»  HM  tart  of  Hit  i  iAi  t»t  **» 

It  »w  ^  tint  nf  Or, 

M  of  m^  mM 

wo  to  ool  t»  MM  of  oo« 

^rtllf  ttM  lMlfOftt*0  0» 

iMii  MalloMt  oro  to  onil  oooli  MM 

ottrmod  ««oh  If  ony.  in  Or,  «o 

»nj  tot  10  Hit  p»f||  im 
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This  Jitter  ww  taken  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  ^d- 
dretRed  to  the  Moderate  leaders  but  no  compromipe  was  arrived  at 
*•  the  Moderates  were  all  along  bent  upon  the  retrogression  of 
lh*  Congrm  *t  *ny  cost,  A  Convention  of  the  .Moderates  was, 
th«r«for%  hold  in  the  pandal  the  next  day  where  Nationalists  were 
not  allowed  to  go  even  when  some  of  them  were  ready  and  offered 
In  iigtt  the  declaration  required.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  did 
not  wish  to  go  b*ok  from  the  position  taken  up  at  the  Calcutta 
Cottgrem  and  honestly  doflircd  to  work  further  on  the  same  lines 
met  in  *  separate  place  the  same  evening  to  conRider  what  steps 
might  hit  taken  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Congress  in  future. 
Thui  ended  the  proceedings  of  tho  23rd  Indian  National  Congress ; 
And  wn  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  two 
partiea  in  this  affair  front  the  statement  of  facts  berein  before 
givmi,  . 


HtrtUT, 
*ll*t  December, 


Appmdix  to  the 

HOW  T?HBY 


B.  G.  TlLAK. 

G.  8,  KHAPABDE. 
ABABINBO  GHOSE, 

H,  MUKBRJBB. 

B,  C,  CHATTBBJEE. 

Version. 
To  Go  BACK. 


THB  COKOBBSS  IDBAL, 


At 


Iht 


Calcutta  Co®  grain, 
prtildmtifihip  of  Mr. 
Nnoroj^o,  it  WHS  ro- 
•otted  tbftftthe  goal  of  the  Con- 
gt^ii  ihduld  be  Sw»r»j  on  the 
linen  of  the  Self-governing 
Britiih  Colonitm,  and  thin  goal 
wftniuKwpted  by  all  Moderates 
wtid  MfttionaUttt  without  a  tingle 
dinttentiant  iroifle*  The  re«otu- 
lifin  MI  Self  "Government 
Ubere  it  **  followt  :— 


ii  0!  opinion  that  tha 

•filtim  «f  O0v«rament  obtaining 
in  te«  Ht4r-(k>v«ming  British 
Cobiii4M  nhotild  be  extended  to 
Itdl»  »tftd  that  ai  ittpii  leading 
to  it,  tirg«'«  tlmfc  tho  following 
nlKmld  bi  Immediately 
wnl«l  out"  (Bert  followed 


The  Congress  Reception  Com- 
wuttee  at  Surat  did  not  publish 
the  draft  Resolution  till  the 
commencement  of  the  Congress 
EeNfiiona;  but  a  Draft  Conetitu- 
tiow  of  the  Congress,  prepared 
by  the  Rouble  Mr.  Gokiuale, 
vrae  published  a  day  or  two 
earlier,  In  this  draft  tho  goal 
of  the  Congress  was  deftued  as 
follows  :— 

*4Th©  Indian  National  Cong- 
ress  ha§  for  its  ultimate  goal 
tho  attainment  by  Ireli*  of 
Self-Government  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  other  members  of 
the  Bvitish  Empire  and  a  parti- 
oipation  by  her  in  the  privJleges 
and  responsibilities  of  the 
Empire  on  equal  teVnie  with  the 
other  members  j  and  il  seeks  to 


AITKXMX     II. 


>«rh  M  tttiiifffjifirpitfi  ptAmttt*  tiltarr*    |a«r*r<l«  l|ii«  by 

tinn*    in  Kr»n!»tifl  nit  if  Ii»*U*.  IP  •Ifwlli  rn»*tilut!«u»*l  vwMktip,  toy 

fnrr»  pf  K\*r«|iirp  »n»f    I**;-'*!*-  tn»»i|p*»|(  »tw«i  m  *l^i,«|f  rpfnttfi 

tit**  C'mwriU,  ami  of   I  ,r<r*l  *P*i  of    fb«»    »v*li*||    »y*|0m  of    »i|. 


iif  of  ing  tin*  rr»iif|i. 

IM|.«   ill  lilfl  |Hpf*nJp»  *" 

»fi  »r«^|n|  |«>r»-s 

of     |ll|»     i.  VtftK.tft*ft4 

fi*.f'tt  of  tliMtt   |*f«t|t|» 


of    tins 


f.  '"f| 


^H  I  *«?'«!  t«$P* 

m   tw-iw  C'rn 

ifitfflttltvcl  to  f»wt*i|i  flip  C"tfc|?l»^»<  ft«f«  *    ««lwt»ft»i    |n|.i»  n    • 
fiuivrii'nflt.      Thf»    lirpftl  iff  Hf»*r»|  t*«  U>«»  Mtiip*  lit  1l«*  f^fif  g 

t'llli'tnrsij  »«  «r{||r»i|  ffttl  ^ft^r,    'W^»    III    1»  ^1*1*11  i»|»  ,  H«l«|  Iff  i 

Hrtf  ClfkVfii'fttttrf.t  ftMnilur  I**  ll**l  i»is|*»%r<l  l-f   r»ih*f 

i*f  |$«i»  4lt4«li  lCtn|»4iin 

I 

nf  |l»e  |»»|P  nf  |it'*^li*%l  |»**l?tli>i>»     Hfep  ilnw 

in  ft  Ity  Hir  lfli»f*»i»li»ii  in  bl*  HIP 

#CMrriMi|i0iMt«ifit    «f  tl»*»  l%i«#»  t»/  Iwf'ui  |Hiliii»ti^l  >n  it%n  i*«i0  »f 
tto»  mMh  lHn»»ttilN»r.  IW*T.    Ti»«f  Mf  . 

WWil  toA#»  }»U  **«»  frwiti  111*  «o«irt7f*,     Tlw>  r»/iif  i»  »f 

llMl  «f  ftiiil  nnl  lit  t»|iUr»' 

H  kftltttn,  l«»  t»  lhi»  *il*|»r4  of  llti* 

tn  ,  «»i  mm 

ili  ttttl  Ihlt  titw  WM  In  IIP  *  »f  |ir«i«li»«ii*l 

or  or  Pt*»  «  u»  Ib* 

lll^t    f  feii        ll»  tit  Pir 

I*.  M,  iMi  lit  in          tint  iliiN         tti  « 

f  I*M  lilt  II  l«  tit*  f»W  *«  ii»tf»t  »• 

muni  wm  in  ftit  Iir«ifi 

onJy          Hi*  01  lit  lit*!  tt$« 

Bmfi  «•• 

Thi  TAfen^  M 

Um  §w*d«i  Wift  ft!  WM  Ml 


U.   THE  EXTREMISTS'   VERSION. 


xlv 


**  Tha  Congress  accords  its  most 
cordial  lupport  to  the  Swadeshi 
Movement  and  oaUa  upon  the 
people  of  tht  country  to  labour 
for  ite  luooeti  by  making  earnest 
and  •u«teined  efforts  to  promote 
the  growth  of  indigenous  indus- 
trlti,  and  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  indigenous  articles 
hy  giviftg  them  preference  over 
Imported  commodities  even  at 
tome  «*oriftce," 


"This  Congress  i accords  its 
moat  cordial  support  to  the 
Swadeshi  Movement,  and  calls 
upon  the  people  of  the  country 
to  labour  for  its  success  by 
earnest  and  sustained  efforts  to 
promote  the  growth  of  indigen- 
ous industries  and  stimulate  the 
consumption  of  indigenous 
articles  by  giving  them  prefer- 
ence, where  possible,  over  im- 
ported commodities." 


tf «mur&0  :— Last  year  the  words  "  even  at  some  sacrifice  " 
weru  introduced  at  the  end  after  great  discussion  and  as  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  parties.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  or  Sir 
1%  M  Mfaht*  now  wanted  to  have  these  words  expunged,  converting 
fcbt  old  resolution  into  a  mere  appeal  for  preference  for  the 
mdigonouit  over  imported  goods, 

BOYCOTT  MOVEMENT. 


The  CftlutU  RwolatioA  was 

**  follow*  :  — 

**  Having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  thii  country 
little  or  no  vole®  in  iti 
and  that  their 
to  Government 
not  ri6t!?«  due  ooniidera- 
»|  Iliii  Congrdii  ii  of  opinion 
tlit  Boycott  MovamtKtt  in-* 
in  Bm^a)  by  way  o£ 
partition    of 
Ihftt    province    wa«    and    is 


The  proposed  Resolution  at 
Surat  was :  — 

u  Having  regard  to  the]  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  country 
have  little  or  no  voice  in  its 
administration  and  chat  their 
representatives  to  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  receive  due  con- 
sideration, this  Congress  is  of 
opinion  that  the  boycott  of 
foreign  goods  resorted  to  in 
Bengal  by  way  of  protest 
against  the  partition  of  that 
Province  was  and  is  legitimate." 

i  Hubjoofc  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  sub~ 
junto  published  at  ftmt  but  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  inserted 
ttt  the  l)r*ft  HoHohitiouH,  when  the  first  omission  in  the  list 
wen  nevotely  notloed  in  the  press.  The  words  Boycott  Movement 
In  th«  old  Isolation  have  however,  been  changed  into  Boycott' 
of  /^ruiffn  gwd»» 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION, 

Th»  Reeolution  wa»         The  proposed  resolution  a*. 

M  follow*  i—  Burat  runs  thus  :— 

11  lo  Hit  opfoion  of  tihie  Cow-         M  In  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
ite  ftft  me  km  «ri  vad  lor  the     gr©ss  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  - 


.'  r*;MM\    n 


»ll     #wi»f      111*      rmtnlfv  *))      «ti»r      |li« 

•Mtf  f<«r*lh   |4|  t*».|f»  *f|'»  |,|>€.  »|.^»-  s^olt  »:f|jrf»«i!Jf   ifl  ft«fc«  up  |||,»  f|«fW»fif||f 

«f  K*l*'"tl^^  ft  I  »»<"  «*  ?•  M»M  sif  !V*Ii*m*l    ff4«i«rf»!jinn    f«w 

ff.sld    *    ••  •*    fJ"f!»      «l;.*|      f|?f  »t«»*      f|  twit  «    <*t*4    £irl«    %f^f|      frf'gHllitfl     ?|p 


|iif*    fi*»i»».        r**<>«l      *i|;l*-||    |«n 

tit^ef         i$i»-ni*  f»f  <"<«ti»iri  " 


|J>m.,*r.t*         *rt|«  r*4vtli,f»  if  »vf  H'-fl^^iil    in%«m»I^H     »*  *tf*f4 

91  pit   N'-i.tMW*!  tit»c»  i|*,*|*f   ?t»*.}.'A»i«}  r,.'i-t|l-f«|  "*  i'»?-;-4iitio4  it|  |||g 

|  ifr«f*(  ti$*'  "  r>^*i«r«l  **  1^  tf»rt-«l     *»«f  «f  Hit*  I     f«olnr    ill 

«i*l^**f        T**f»  |ihr<Mi«  **  *fi  s»€isB|»«m-|«|il  *|  «!«»««%  *  *f»3*«  i?nnf-sft-f  n|| 

li 


Hf.  Mr.  tucl  tha 


.wtitMii-,  *Mmi»  pi  *•**»  li  »*'*t4*'»r«t  to*   |»i»»«sti#Sl^  iifum, 

ill    |*l  »•'  t"»tt|M«|,    I    «t»^llii  I»fc0  I«»  tf|  fi||tlt  (>||   pi'H*|    r«tiifttffftt 

t    *ii»««  %»)i%i»wi  *•%*     •*  li       »i»jiiii  %i*»i^*4  u»        Holt, 

14  If,  |<l  tl*»  of  |*fw*i«ii*iilt  iltn  n?w|wf^i 

fur          iiiniip'*ili*i*   tit    l,tl*  I*?     Mlii*«« 

f«r  lli»  »f  lit  nil  lit*  t*t *«f  it«nv*>»  i  *ii#fjl, 

|pf«»|»4*  li  rfaf  »*»(-•    «f 

Itt  At  »t  »**  *l»i*  MI  In*  .     f  |t» 

Why  I  It**  <lf   III*  t*»<ftHrtill**  Hi 

IN  «MMI 

i«         ia«  **  »i  sii» 

11*1  *»* 
•4. 
fmr  I!M  »IM|  M?  t*  it  w»  li** 

r  f  »  Hw 

il  I  tt 

7  of  Hit  in  a-,,  *f  f»r  ili»  i$»i» 

f  to  win  to 

_.iit$n  Tit  ill! 

Mr*  Til«l*§  to  ini 

ft   until  ^ 


111.  MK.   GOKHALE  &  THE  EXTREMISTS'  VERSION,  xlvii 

1  I  urn  charged  with  *'  brushing  aside  the  proposal  for  the 
nomination  of  Lab  Lajpat  Kai  "  on  the  ground  that  "  we  eannofc 
afford  to  flout  the  Government  at  this  stage.  The  authorities  would 
throltta  our  movement  in  no  time."  This  unscrupulous  distortion 
of  «tr*jr  »enteno«H  from  a  private  conversation,  taken  apart  from 
their  context,  ban  nciw  been  pushed  to  aueh  lengths  that  it  is  neees- 
to  ptil  ftftide  the  feoling  of  delicacy  that  has  hitherto  restrained 
me  in  fcha  matter,  Tho  conversation  was  with  two  Extremist  gentle- 
m«n  of  Surat  with  whom  I.  discussed  the  situation  at  some  length 
tn-ior  to  the  mooting  of  the  "Reception  Committee  on  the  24th 
H<t*<!tnher.  I  pointed  out  to  those  genfcleraen  the  unwisdom  of 
bringing  forward  Lsla  Lajpat  RiVa  namo  for  the  Presidentship  of 
th«  Congremi,  and  this  I  did  on  three  grounds  :— 

Firnt,  that  with  only  a  month  at  disposal  of  the  Reception 
f 'ommittaift  for  making  arrangements  which,  in  other  places,  had 
tftkwi  at  limit,  threu  to  four  nionthH,  any  division  among  the  frork- 
nr«  ill,  Bftrat  wan  mont  imckwirablo  aa  it  was  sure  to  hamper  the 
!>r agfttKR  of  thoir  work* 

Hutionilly,  tluit  thuro  wan  absolutely  no  chance  of  their  carrying 
thulr  firoptinii!  about  Lala  Lajpat  llai,  feheir  strength  being  only  five 
or  nix  out  of  about  two  hundred,  who  wore  expected  to  attend  that 
*ft*rttO{m*N  numbing,  and  that  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Lala  LajputRai's 
ttrno  would  only  be  at  painful  a.nd  wanton  humiliation  for  him,  and 
nd     itiHUy,  t,hat     though  Lala    Lajpat  Kai   had  been 
rtufcortcl  to  freedom,  the  larger  question  of  principle 
m  hii  deporstlon  had  yet  to  bo  fought  out,  and  it  would 
te  fotighi  out  i>y  tcMpitig  up  the  feeling  of  the  country  united 
titii  kluofe  tehind  hinn  »nd  thut  this  feeling  was  sure  to  be  divided 
If         ntftllon  of  th«  Congreis  tried  to  run  him  as  a  party  candi- 
I  next  pointed  out  that  there  ware  ofcher  ways  in  which  we 
fotttdl  all  hoitour  Mr,  Lajpat  Rai,  snd  then  I  added,  "  if  your  object 
in    iiimpty   to    flow!   the   Qoverftment,    I   can  understand  your 
propoitah'"    To  thli  otia  of  the  two  genfcleraen  said, w*  Yes,  even  if 
wo  -rlii  nothing  ft!«%  we  want  to  show  that  we  are  prepared  to  flout 
tht*  Government"    I  tb«r««pon    said,  "  I  don't    believe  in  such 
flouting.    i'hi»  CongrAHS  must,  of  course,  express  its  condemnation 
nf  Oovurnmotit  mca»«ur«ii  whan  n-eoessary,  but  it  has  other  import- 
mil  w«rk  to  do.    W«  oatmot  do  wifchout  the  help  and  co-operation 
«f  <Uv«rnmiifit  in  »ft«y   matters   at   our   present   stage/*    The 
«onv*r**tton  then  ttirned  to  what  our  goal  should  be,  and  what  the 
Rbonld    try    to^  do.    Awd  the  gentleman  in  question— » 
yotiiif  matt  who  hftd  only  recently  returned  from  England,—urged 
m  »•  Itii  view  that  the  Congress  should  work  for  absolute  inde- 
and  ttwt  It  should  try  to  teach  the  people  of  the  country 
to  bftto  Mi*  fowlgn  0ov«rnm©nt  as  much  as  possible.    It 

mm  in          to  Ibii  that  I  wW, "  you  do  not  realise  the  enormous 
or  power  bihlwd  the  Gotornment    H  the  Coi«m».  ;were 
to  It  M  you  auggeiti  fche  Government  will  have  no 


xlvtii  An'KM'ix   «, 

difflaitttjr    in  it  l«    fl»»    mi»*t»U»>*  "     ti    »«    mil    of 

!  MM*  «i**r*    wrbtnf*  k0|»l   ft  "tug  f«?    ftimw 

t  |MI*I  with  ft  v*rt*l4<»n«  tt*»  r-«mr'<M-t«*)       Then* 

|*r**«»f  t»Iw»ti  Ill*  %>»of  0    0»tf 

n.     M  Tb»  How.  Mr.  O»'*N»t*  »»*,»  «iif*<t«t«*t  *<»*•    r  -  f 
ft  I  If*  ft»**t»tit  hrM   «n  th*    *!",*•    N"»rmV«i 


mil  * 
»t  ili«»  iff 


lllf»«  *»»<*»!  Ill   «f»l»  »»f   lh*» 

Mr. 


tlH  1*4  I  tl 

wii^ 

ifil  ift*llMltt*i  li*  fWT          «|    tij  »||l^f     M*  .  M**in!'»l  »*    I  >  o%    '*  «,$   l(f 

hlii  *  Mr.  UniMllii.  «fi4          1  *%*i.iI4  ili»«  i*»  »  j>   n*»i»  -i|* 

if  rtt|ttffftl«     ilr,  ilnttdlhi  «fwlt»  n|  ««i**»  t  %  «»^  »'.  f,  it  «t  ^* 

H€l  lt»»ii»?l»fc«  •«  b*  li»4  mi    iif*t*       Mr    ^Ui*nf*t4ftl 

lo  ftftitanl  Hi*  fn»%»tinl  «#«»»»*??    for  4?  *H  »»*  i'»»    li**«iiw 
IIP  WM  #»  terribly  »fpf«*«irfc*i|  I**  !»«*»  <r<t*nt  »^i 

tmo  t«  liw  ftnlufti  *tt  |<f»|**fi«g  |l»*  lii^fi*,  mmtf   nt 

V^fimti«rt  IIP         m«          I  «li*i^il4  h*i«  i  f  i|« 
in  limi 

Mr.    tlrtWiilp   *rtr  Hi»  <*i*«it«iii»» 

®k  Hf  lllW  IV  Aft  |*»  «fif  *!**  t«tl  7  ,|4I 

r,M.  mi  IPtitt?        ,  lit*  Il«w«»«^i»f/*  fi«a  if*  iiw  1^4 

lh*lprinM  ««ti  1*11  nt*it*t»i«     f»«  Hi*   ir-ili 

t  HtH  1*1  ItlP  ttt  flMl 

1  i»l  ttfl  ftlf  llt«  «f  «0  I   wvmt 

l»  til  |h«  lltlli  In  H$*  ti  w*«  lir 

»0  flit  £«*»      ||t» 

t  it  M 

Witl  M  1            in  IPiMit*,  ti«ii  i              mti  t 

l»fi              IftrrtaMlta  »f  ili#            tit* 

Bwft                   «NI                                     WAI,  dial  tn>i  i»g|jy     § 

mm  UM                     |»  llrf  fit  iii« 

of|lii«w«rk9    whn  t»ttt 

Wm  m  tt^  I  fur  »  4*f 

»  to 

ind  tttftttiti  I  pi?  •  It  to*  §11  im  HIM  I  mi  Mm 

Slttl  ftili  ttM  ft!  itNl  i    WM  »»l  *ltk    fet  II, 

ft%  wilb  I  Mr, 

in  ite  item  ^  ite  m 
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How  Surab  is  a  small  place  and  its  printing  resources 
M*  not  oqutl  to  thos©  of  Calcutta,  Bombay  or  Madras,  and  the 
|>rs«  took  a  dbiy  to  give  printed  copies  of  the  drafts  to  Mr. 
Gandhi.  II  was  only  when  I  went  to  the  pandal  at  2  30  P.M,  on 
tho  28th  that  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Gandhi  that  copies  had  arrived 
frwfi  tbo  ordss,  mad  fch©  first  printed  copy  which  1  myself  saw  was 
tht  oat  Which  I  procured  from  Mr.  Gandhi  to  pass  on  to  Mr. 
Titdk  who  had  junt  then  awked  Mr,  Malvi  for  a  copy.  The  copies 
fcVftiUblo  In  goad  time  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Subjects 
Commlttot  whicih,  in  the  usual  course,  was  expected  to  sit  that 
fcfttrooon  *nd  for  whog©  us©  alone  the  drafts  have  always  been 


Thrtt  thing*  mutt  here  bo  noted.  First,  though  the  Draft 
ftoftotutioni  h*y«  in  previous  years  beau  published  beforehand, 
wtifttttTor  th«r*  has  been  time  to  do  so,  it  is  not  true  that  they 
lint  it  filwiyt  bo9ft  10  publiahed.  Last  year,  for  instance,  at  Cal- 
oull^  nornt  of  th«  Draft  Eesolutions  were  not  ready  till  the  last 
minute,  n«<l  thta,  in  npite  of  the  fact  thafe  our  Calcutta  friends 
h*&  mtioii  mor«  time  »t  their  disposal  than  the  one  month  in 
whtch  Kurvit  had  to  make  it*  preparations," 


y,  n«ver  before  io  th©  history  of  the  Congress  was  an- 
t  ffint  JVH  at  Burafc  to  attach  an  absurdly  exaggerated  irn- 
MfteAttt  lo  thw  Draft  R«*  olutioni.    Everyone  knows  that  these 
Sr»f  to  blttd  nobody.  ft«d  that  they  are  merely  material  laid  before 
ttti  BobJMte  Owamttto6  for  it  to  work  upon.    I  don't  remember  a 
dWptti  A*  which  tb«  SubjdOts  Committee  did  not  make 
I«p0rtettl  Mi4  »0mt  times  ^m  wholetal©  alterations  in  the  drafts 
Mort  II  bj  Ihi  Eeoiptloa  Committee,    The  final  form  in 
whldh  RtioKtttioiui  h»w  been   irabmitted  to  the  Congress  has- 
•Iwtyt  b^tt  4ifctrmittad   by  the  Subjects  Committee  and  the 
S«bjteto  CommittM  &l®m* 

Thitdiv,  wo  TU0ept$!cm  Committee  his  ever  in  the  past  merely 
twro4ttwi4  feht  RMoluttcrat  of  the  previous  Congress  on  its  agenda 
Mptr  for  H»t  Bubjtoto  Comuittof  .  0!he  Calcutta  Deception  Com; 
witt^  of  iMt  3fW  did  not  merely  reproduce  the  Benares 
oM,  witter  did  the  Benares  Committee  reproduce  ti» 
KUMlatlottt.  Kwy  Reception  Committee  has  exercised 
to  th7wo*aing  of  theDraft  >  ^^«^ 
«t  CommlttM  or  thow  who  were  working  for  it  i  were 
wk^ff«toWlrtita  pmotica  when  they  prepared  theu:- 

i    ^WMIft  Mr,  M*W  ww  reading  hit  speech,   Mr.Tikk 
,,i  mmm  o«  *•  »»ft  lUiotetiwi,  whloh  hi  '«^se^en%  found 


tt, 

r  |i**»«»  *»•!  «wt%f  faur*  **f?*«i         il**A)«i4t/ift4  la  Wit 
it   |W'»*»NI*»  is*  {f*«y    h*»»  rt'*t*-f»«»l  *  fi?  «»«»f 

tftli  fiCsp*t  fofrtr*  rapt**  WHIP  p/-|*9*«t       I  Vtt*tt>ff  no  |>r"i«*«9   ^*i^tpg 

WWP»»All%¥»     §41     !«*  i*)|      I  l«     1*1*  f»*ni|*)      M«*   i*«  | 

In  g»»*»  »  p**|if  t*»     1rf%$*  f;^;|tii      14**     |l-»*l     tf«^f  fi|*if  ^ 
n«|  4o  «*i   H*  i»i»  «i««pi««  ^tfitiwi  ff^wi  |*f»%n  till 

ri>fr»«t  f«  ||»»  t«Ar<titig  nf  II*  #  |lf%ff  «t»|  »#%«>«, 


«rf*f*|<ft<      *»^      W**       t*fHfl       I|i»*«1  'l|l>>f*»t      I 

till*?  IN  |i«ifil  »«t  ni          r*"if*«!  *!>»  »-tjf  -*|i  lif    tlf    Ttltl 

with  tli«M»*    4i*^l*  «•*»   *»^«  I  >»*?»!   *<!*»«»  |»  4  1«  «ii 

!*it»gfi»»!<  »m^»         ws44i$»  i»f  , 


^^lt^  r|4*fifii»    *»f 

In  8iir«l     *W*I  l»f     fi|iiftr«'|ft'Mi«v»Ur«||,     ti»ttMft«i     »!l    *«f^g*i"ite»ns 

»f  lit*    M  t:^«vr'i*«»  wf^i^i* 

I||KI<|  *''ltllflg#       HW4  |tl**t  #»l«lf  »|  "»|*»  of 

»t»f**  llP  WH«  *i  ||MI  ftf   UMI  | 

k»flW  iltJ 

llO  <|<ll  **n»^h    |«U|Ww**i«W  ft* 

III*  liy  IKI  In*  lit 

«»t*M4» 

In  fftvonr  »f  Ii*l»  lUi     Iti  !%•  «•«« 

l«tl 


Tttfttt  flw  pry  wMmi««4  II  ****  in*I«l»»w*i^*f  ill* 

Cfttwtwlttm*  U»  jUNkt. 

Tl»  Imll         *»fc              tif   §  u* 

»ft4  »                         II**                 nf 

llui                       il*»  -,|.  it* 

It  II*                              »M<t  UMH 

i«   ttta  i* 

Hito  »f  *f  " 

m  I          in  tm  ttt* 
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issued  a  Press  Note  contradicting  Mr.  Tilak's  statements  as  wholly 
unfounded. 

But  the  cry  was  kept  up  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  i.e,t  the 
25th.  On  that  day,  in  t-.be  afternoon,  Lala  Lajpafc  Bai,  who  was 
going  to  visit  the  Extremist  Camp,  asked  me  if  he  might  personally 
assure  the  leaders  on  that  side  that  they  were  under  a  mis- 
apprehension about  the  resolutions  and  that  they  would  find  them 
all  on  the  agenda,  paper  when  it  arrived  from  the  press.  I  readily 
agreed  and  Lala  Lajps-t  Kai  went  and  gave  the  assurance.  That  same 
evening  I  addressed  ahonf.  200  delegates  in  the  Madras  tent  of  the 
Congress  camp,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  mis- 
apprehensions and  there  I  aot  only  assured  them  that  the  resolu- 
tions were  all  on  the  agoncfa  paper,  hut  also  mentioned  the  exaeb 
verbal  alterations  that  had  been  made.  About  11  P.M.  that  night 
I  met  Babu  Ashwani  Kumar  Dutt  of  Barisal  at  the  President's 
residence,  and  1  repeated  to  him  what  1  had  told  the  Madras 
delegates  and  he  expressed  himself  satisfied.  The  next  day,  i.e., 
on  the  26th,  on  going  to  the  pandal  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  copies 
having  arrived  from  the  press,  I  procured  and  gave  one  to  Mr» 
Tilak  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  last  letter.  The  Hon.  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan  Mala%  iya  was  sitting  by  Mr.  Tilak  at  the  time  and  I 
heard  it  afterwards  f rcra  him  that  he  asked  Mr.  Tilak  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  resolutions  were  all  there  and  Mr.  Tilak  had  to 
admit  that  it  was  so.  Only  the  slight  verbal  alterations  that  had 
been  made  would  have  to  be  amended.  And  now  as  regards  the 
wording  of  the  four  Resolutions : — 

(a)  Taking  Self-Government  first  the  Extremists1  version  says : 
"At  the   Calcutta  Coiigi-e&s,   under  the   Presidentship   of   Mr. 
Dadabhai    Naoroji,    it    was    resolved   ..that    the    goal    of    the 
Congress    should    be    Swaraj  on   tke  lines    of   Self-Governing 
British  Colonies."    This  is  not   accurate.     The   word    Swaraj 
was   not   used   in    aay     of    the    resolutions    of  the   Congress 
last   year  though,  it    was   used  by    Mr.  Dadhabhai   in  his  own 
speech.     Neither    was    there   any  mention  of  a  goal  in  any  of 
last   year's    resolutions.    What   last   year's  Congress  had   done 
was   to  prefix    a   preamble  about   Self-Govern ment  to    certain 
specific    proposals    of    reform    and     that     preamble    was    in 
these     words: — "This      Congress     is      of     opinion    that    the 
system  of  government  obtaining  in  the  Self-Go verning  Colonies 
should   be   extended    to    India   and    that,    as    steps   leading  to 
it,  it  urges  that  the  following  reforms    should    be   immediately 
carried  out."    Now  a    reference   to    this    year's    draft    resolu- 
tions will  show    that  the   whole    of    this    resolution,    preamble 
and  all,  was  reproduced  by  the   Reception    Committee  on  the 
agenda  paper  with  only  a  slight  alteration  in  one  of  the   clauses 
rendered  necessary  by    the  appointment   of  two  Indians  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Council.    Mr.  Tilak,  however,  compares  last 
year's  resolution  on  Self-Government,  not  with  this  year's  draft 
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resolution    on  the  same  subject,  but  with  the  preamble  to 
ther  draft  resolution — that  on  the  constitution  of  the  Con 
and  he  charges  the  Reception  Committee  with  "  a  direct  at 
to  tamper   with  the  ideal  of  Seif-Goventneafc  on  the  lines  of 
Self -Governing  Colonies  as  settled  at  Calcutta."  *  Now  the 
tion  of  the  preamble  to  the  proposed  constitution  referring  to    0 
Government  was  as  follows :  "  The  Indian  National  Congress  hfr«% 
for  its  ultimate  goal,  the  attainment   by   India  of    Self-Govert** 
ment  similar  to   that  enjoyed  by  other  members  of  the  Britifc^* 
Empire  and  a  participation  by  her  in  the  privileges  and  respond 
bilifcies  of  the  Empire  on    equal  terms  wtih  the  other   member* * 
This  is  interpreted   by  Mr.  Tilak  as  meaning  that   "  the   goal  && 
Swaraj  on  the  lines   of  Self-Governing  Colonies,  as    settled  1041% 
•y  ear,  was  to  be  given  up  and  in  its  stead  Self -Government  similar 
to  that  enjoyed  by  other  members  (not  necessarily  self -governing!} 
of     the   British  Empire  was  to  be  set  up  as  the  ultimate  goal,"     I 
should   have   thought  it  incredible   that  any  one  with  any  pre** 
tention  to  a  knowledge  of  practical  politics  could  put    such   a** 
atrocious   misconstruction  on  the  preamble  of  the  draft  consfci* 
tution,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tilak  has  actually  done  it. 

'Whoever  talks  of  the  form  of  Government  obtaining  in  th^ 
Crown  Colonies  or  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire  as  Self- 
Government?  Whoever  talks  of  their  participating  in  the  pji*» 
vileges  of  the  Empire  ?  However,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tilak's  construo*- 
tion  was  brought  to  my  notice,  I  at  once  altered  the  expression*, 
16  Self -Government  enjoyed  by  other  members  of  the  Bnti&b 
Empire,"  to  ''Self-Government  enjoyed  by  the  Self- Governing 
members  of  the  British  Empire",  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  hi* 
ludicrous  objection  and  it  w^ll  be  seen  that  the  Convention  after- 
wards used  this  wording  for  its  creed.  In  this  connection,  I 
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wouiu  like  to  observe  that  it  is  most  curious  that  Mr.  Tilak  shoul<t 
charge  me  with  a  desire  to  abandon  the  idea  of  Self  -Government^ 
as  in  the  British  Colonies,  being  the  goal  of  our  aspirations,  Etfel* 
since  I  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  national  affair^ 
this  l^S  been  apart  of  my  political  faith.  In  the  prospectus  of 
the  "Bervamts  of  India  Society  which  was  started  in  June 
1905,  I  have  mentioned  this  goal  in  clear  and  explicit  term*/ 
««  Sdtf-Government  on  the  lines  of  English  Colonies, "  the  pros- 
pectus says  rtis  our  goal."  From  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the 
Congresa  at  Benares  in  December  1905,  I  declared  the  sarii& 
thing*  **The  goal  of  the  Congress,"  I  then  stated  "is  thafe  Indti 
should  be  governed  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians  themselves 
and  that^  in  course  of  time,  a  form  of  Government  should  b# 
attained  in  this  country  similar  to  what  exists  in  the  8eI3k 
—  -ming  Colonies  of  fibe  British  Empire."  In  1906,  in  a  Paper1 
before  the  East  India  Association  in  London,  on  **  Self 
romenl  for  India'*  I  elaborated  the  same  idea*  On  t^4 
fiK"  TOak  nas  ndf  always  known  his  own.  m!nd  m, -i 
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this  matter.  After  the  Bewares  Congress,  Mr.  Shyamji  Krishna- 
VAi'ma  denounced  me  in  his  Indian  Sociologist  for  my  idea  of 
Self-Goveromrnt  on  colonial  lines  and  later  on  Mr.  Tilak  follow- 
ing Mr,  Bhyaoiji'ii  lead  joined  in  that  denunciation  in  his  Kesari. 

List  year,  however,  Mr.  Tilak  veered  round  to  the  position  that 
tho  goal  of  our  political  works  was  of  equality  for  the  English- 
man and  the  Indian  in  tho  British  Empire,  bub  this  year  again  at 
tbo  Bxtriiftistfi1  Confcrenco  he  coquetted-  "with  the  views  of  the 
Bengal  School  of  Extremist  politicians  and  yet  it  is  Mr.  Tilak 
who  attributes  to  mo  a  desire  to  alter*  tho  resolution  of  last 
y«f  on  this  subject 

(ft)  A«  rogardi  BwadeMii,  there  never  was  the  least  intention 
tr»  alter  m  ningle  word  in  last  year's  resolution  and  it  was  hy  a 
mere  aooident  that  the  words,  "  even  at  some  sacrifice,"  happen- 
ed to  he  left  out  in  the  Reception  Committee's  drafts.  It  happen- 
w\  thin  way.  Th«  report  of  the  Calcutta  Congress  was  not  out 
vrhoit  thn  draft  ramolutions  were  prepared.  So  for  the  text  of 
U*t  y<i!ir*«  rtwolutioim  I  had  to  rctly  out  a  newspaper  file.  Now,  the 
«u!y  fllo  I  had  wUh  me  containing  those  resolutions  was  of  the 
jourtmt  Indi^  \vh*H'h  had  pubiinhecl  all  the  resolutions  of  last 
|««,r  in  It*  i«n«e  of  Nlj  February  14)07.  As  no  change  of  even  a 
word  WM  noimtomplatod  in  tbo  reHolation  on  Swadeshi,  I  had  got 
on*  of  my  &«siifc*nt«  meroly  to  eopy  it  from  the  /n<^taand  include 
il  Among  the  drafts.  Unfortunately  the  text  as  published  in 
/ftdto  wt«  4ifiOti?a  and  did  not  contain  the  words,  "even  at  gome 
twriltt**1  M  a.  r«f«r«noo  to  the  issue  of  that  journal  of  1st  Febru- 
nryf  19W,  will  ihow. 

Alii  tb*  ommittKion,  perfeofely  unintentional,  remained  un- 
»0ilcwl  till  fch«  wetting  tit  the  informal  Conference  which  followed 
tilt  Cow? ittfebtt  wh«  th«  words  whie|  had  been  left  out  were  at 
mm  Wilfrid,  It  Is  unneeewaty  to  say  that  they  would  have 
tarn  ilmllnrly  restored  if  the  Agenda  paper  had  gone  as  usual  to 
ttw  Bubjtoti  Committee  for  consideration, 

(<?)  In  the  rflRftlntlon  on  Boycott,  the  only  verbal  alteration 
mad*  wwto  wbitltutetbe  words  (i  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods 
wpwrtufl  to  in  Bengal"  for  the  words  u  the  boycott  movement 
iisiiii^tirfttel  In  Bengal M  and  the  resolution  was  placed  under 
PMitton  ai  the  ttoyoott  approved  w%s"byway  of  protest 
uaintt  thft  Pft.rlltlon;1  The  change  in  the  wording  bad  been 
n«fMWMry  by  fcha  uefair  and  unjustiaable  Attempt  made 
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Ml  toe  wtfwlng  la  my  way,    It  must  be  raenlaoned  ftere 

fenl  «M  wSteHiig  taoptea  laat  yew  on  this  subject  feftd  not  been 
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myself  guaranteed  the  passing  of  the  four  resolutions  in  the  same 
form  as  last  year,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  connection  with 
the  President's  election.  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  B&nnerjee  how  Mr. 
•Tilak  had  shifted  his  ground — how,  till  the  previous  evening,  the  cry 
was  for  an  assurance  that  the  four  resolutions  would  be  on  tbd 
agenda  paper  and  how  he  now  demanded  a  guarantee  that  tfaerr 
would  be  passed  in  the  same  form  as  last  year  and  I  said,  **it  is 
outrageous  that  Mr.  Tilak  should  make  such  a  demand  and 
threaten  now  with  trouble.  How  can  any  individual  member  with 
any  sense  of  responsibility  guarantee  what  would  be  done  by 
Subjects  Committee  not  yet  appointed  or  by  a  Congress  of  sixteen 
hundred  delegates !  These  men  denounce  us  in  one  breath  for  auto- 
cracy and,  in  the  next,  they  ask  us  to  take  upon  ourselves  such  an 
impossible  responsbility. "  The  conversation  then  ended.  Before 
passing  away  from  this  point,  I  would  like  to  contradict  hare, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible,  the  report  to  which 
such  wide  currency  has  been  given,  that  Mr.  Tilak  tried  three 
times  at  Surat  te  see  me  and  that  every  time  I  declined  to  see 
him.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  report.  Mr.  Til&k 
never  gave  me  to  understand  directly  or  indirectly  that  he  wanted 
to  meet  me  at  Surat.  He  never  wrote  to  me  or  sent  me  word 
with  any  one  to  express  such  a  desire.  He  never  eame  to  my 
place  and  to  my  knowledge  he  never  tried  to  meet  me  anywhere  else. 

Only  one  mere  matter  in  the  Extremists'  Statement  concerns 
me  personally.    It  is  the  version  that  it  gives  of  wtufcl©**  0»©e 
first  between  Mr.  Malvi  and  Mr.  Tilak  and  then  between  Dr. 
Ghosh  and  Mr.  Tilak,  when  Mr.  Tilak  came  to  i^  fiafef era  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress.    This  voxmm  m  in  direct 
conflict    with  the   official  version  ;j|sued  immediately    after  the* 
break-up  of   the  Congress   over  the   signatures  of   Dr.  Ghosh, 
Mr.  Malvi,  Mr.    Wacha,  and   myself.    Now,  all  four  of  us  bad 
heard  every  word  of  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  Mr, 
Tilak  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Malvi  and  Dr.  Ghosh  on    the  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the   Extremist  version  is   signed  by 
five  gentlemen,  four  of  the  five    were  not  on  the   platform  and 
could  not  have  heard  a  syllable  of  what  was  said.    The  conflict 
between  the  two  versions  thus  means    the  word   of   us    fr*0*"    *J 
against  the  word  of   Mr.  Tilak  and  there  I  am  content   to  let  it 
stand.   Here  I  must  close  and  I  would  do  so  with  one  observations 
The  Reception  Committee  of  Surat  had  not  departed   in  a-su^e 
particular  from  the  established  practice  of  the  last  tweaty-two 
years.    It  had  made  its  arrangements  for  .the  holding  of  to  U»- 
gress  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  delegates  in  the  usual  way.   1*  ®*& 
prepared  the  agenda  paper  for  the  Subjects  Committee  »  ^ 
usual  way.    U  had  selected  the  President  under  a  speml  rule 
adopted  by  the  Congress  itself  last  year.    Having  Mfe  ta» 
preparations  in  the  course  of  a  single  month,  far  whiefc  cifee* 
like  Calcutta   and  Bombay  have  taken  ffrree  to  four  months— 
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It  !§  wffeh  grftftf;  Mnntunne  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to 
writ"  »itt  an  livflnt,  thn  tragical  tmturo  of  which  cannot  be  felt  more 
fuiiunly  t»y  ntiy  on«  than  by  (,HOMJ  writ*  ioi*  the  lm*b  twenty  years 
*fMl  fimf«t  tiftfn  twn  itavrtHtt-r  thHr  bant  energies  to  the  one  great 
itftttouftl  tftAttttitinn,  whk»h  g.ivcj  hops  of  a  better  future,  and  who 
*  n-'k  «t»Mtf'i*»t,ty  to  it  when  t,Mo  hinders  of  the  newly  arinen  new 
j>orf.v  %v*m  trying  to  »i»h  it  by  ridicule,  misrepresentation  and 
>»ftl<iim>r,  Huvtiig  itror<  nn  oyu-wiknGftR  of  all  that  happened  on  the 
lwi»  itimnmnitilr*  il«v^  thA  'JrtUi  An<l  th«27fch  of  December,  I  thought 
thai,  iffi|tlm\tM.*,  HivRr»ci»ful  End  ui-.terly  unworthy  of  gentlemen. 
MI  tlt«i*ii*  rti'i>ttrrnitf»fM  w«iri\  fivitn  thoKQ  who  had  so  far  forgotten 
wlinl  tlwy  «»vvn|  to  thrmNniiro.H,  to  the  aountry  and  to  posterity  as 
to  h*vi«  s«'*ltii||^I  In  rowifyiHrn  md  open  violence,  would,  despite 
ftJtrtf  |iitaH|«!iftl  {ulsnii  f.h'irtvi.1  fnfitH  ftiid  c-ipreae  their  sorrow  for 
Mi*»  gr»«»*«n»*  tjibt-'tki'?!  (fommitUiri  by  th«m,  Iti«  therefore  humiiiat- 
lufl  nny,  *is»'  i!iii^f:s»|4  to  w<«'  Mint  inon  of  education  and  position,  who 
witi«|  hit  r^n^ntprl  n«t  rrprfNmitrt,titvnHth&vQfthown  a»  open  disregard 
for  Iritlli  whif*|j  »H||iirfi  til  for  tho  proptroas  of  our  motherland. 
WlwlPtPf  room  for  MiMAppr^hftnition  there  might  have  been  as  to 
{Jin  fulfill  If  wit  Aftii  pi^iki  of  th<-  Bombay  laaderi  and  whatever  scope 
iiit«i  »r  iitiitttottlion^i  note  or  omiiiioni  might  have  afforded  for 
tfritfctatt  tlttw  ontttdl  h«  Ih0««  who  wottld  not  wilfully  disregard 
th»  of  ilmlr  i«t«i,  H0  doubt  the  whole  rowdyitra,  un- 

w<l  r^iirl  to  itlaki  and  phytfeal  Tiolence,  which 
Ite  tent  Miiion  of  lh«  Congrtii,  was  due  to  the  Extre- 
ftni         te«  rMpciiibllit}  lor  the  fracas  lioa  upon  the  lead- 
^i  «f          |>^rt\.    It  HppmuH  that  Mr.  U.  Bubramania  Iyer  has 
to  Ite  Htntln  itetlng  tJiat  ho  haw  modified  tlic  views  which 
INI  tod  iwtl  «p»t«d>»    I  tovt  not  Man  the  latter,  b*  t,  if  the  oritS- 
Ih*  Jftff t«  PiHtfotoh  makts  on  it  is  well  uased,  I  must 
tut  II  i§  «tri«iiii  if  Mr.  I$«r  tbrowt  on  the  Moderates  any  responsi- 
fur  III*  dltoftoriy  of  tJb©  26&  and  the  attack  o«  the 

ti»  WM  lilliiig  Wit  feo  ma  on  the  first  day  and  when  the 
din  ft!  wlM,  nhotifci  ftod  «np«rl!am«nlary  termi  was  raised  againsti 
Wr*  Htivwidnifttlh  Ilftwsrjss  by  soro©  Nagpuriana*  Berarees  and 
!i«dr»»!«,  tit  vary  wiry  »«d  axofotaad  excitedly :  "  This  i« 

HMHtldiift|triifMirtt)tmoalaliMMfnK  This  is  all  due  to  Tilakand-Khft-- 
Th*«¥  art  wtpowibk  for  all  fcbli,"  He  further  said  to  me 
it  all  wt  4ttlft|  of  y0wp  O»lr«J  FroTinees.  Nagpur  has  brought 
on  tint  Coftgraaa,*    !  falktha  tourit  and  replied  sharply, 
**»«rf^>nl»t»»l  »tt*it  iitelt,  torrowfully  true 'so  far  w  men 
cf  my  «i>  toMaroaa ;  but  are  there  not  8  or  10-MWrasid 

wttdarlhM  UttyF11  On  the  27^  fe®  wa«'',  afain,  not 
I ar         «*t  ml  aaw  ^11  in«   f»ddanti  »»d   when  \vomot  again 
to  ttww  tto  whole  blame  o»  titoat  same 
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iv,  EXTREMISTS'  VERSION  CONTRADICTED.        lir 

credit  that  he  sent  me  word  "  begging  n  me  to  leave  the  prominent 
seat  I  occupied  on  the  platform.  The  word  never  reached  me 
and  even  if  it  had  I  would  not  have  left  my  place.  All  the  same 
the  fact  is  significant.  Then  again  scan  the  list  of  Nagpur  dele- 
gates and  their  occupations  and  literary  qualifications.  Not  that 
the  educated  graduates  were  behind  the  uneducated  rowdies  IIL 
creating  disturbances.  But  the  extraordinary  advent  of  the  un- 
ruly element  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  whole  disturb- 
ance had  been  planned,  organised  and  deliberately  brought 
about. 

To  me  it  is  small  comfort  that  hooliganism  was  shown  by 
Extremists  and  not  by  Moderates,  and  I  would  not  have  written  a 
word  for  publication  in  regard  to  these  disgraceful  performances, 
but  for  the  monstrous  lies  that  are  studiously  being  circulated  by 
the  foolish,  misguided  sinners  and  their  culpable  and  designing 
leaders.  Rowdyism  and  violence  are  bad  enough  but  to  add  wick- 
ed untruthfulness  to  it  is  infamous.  The  facts  are  all  plain  and 
lie  on  the  surface  and  if  people  would  only  drive  away  the  cloud  of 
dust  which  the  breakers  of  the  peace  purposely  raise  in  order  to- 
conceal  the  real  issues,  there  would  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to 
where  the  guilt  lies. 

The  campaign  of  vilification  of  the  Moderate  party  was  com- 
menced in  the  first   fortnight    of   January  last  by  Mr.  OSak  at 
Allahabad  where  the  people  and  especially  t&e  ycrang  men  were 
exhorted  to  pulldown  their  leaders  and  the  high  ideal was  impress- 
ed upon  them  that  morality  had  no  place  in  polities,    Mr.  Eha- 
parde  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  most  outrageous  speech  at 
Nagpur  in  which  the  Moderate  leaders  were  called  "  iaf amous/' 
« the  most  debased  of  human  kind,"  etc,,  and  the  fraternity  of  men. 
who    ventured  to  hold  views  different  from  those  of   the  '  New 
School"  was  questioned.    In  about  4  •'weeks  more  came  the  meet- 
ing at  Nagpur  for  the  formation    of  the   working    Committee 
when  a  respected  old  C.  P.  leader  of  60  years  of  age  was  greeted 
with  a  shoe ,  burning  powder  was  sent  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Gour,  and  threatening  letters  were  sent  to  some 
other  prominent  men.    Simultaneously  with  this  and  four  months 
after  this,  the  Kemri  at  Poona  and  the  I>eshasewaJc  at  Nagpur 
carried  on  aregular  crusade  against  those  members  of  the  Moderate' 
party  whose  opposition  to   Mr.  Tflak'a  Presidentship  was  feared 
by  them.    Week  after  week  and  month  after  month  men  like  Mr. 
Gokhale  became  the  aiibjeets  of  the  foulest  calumnies  and  Eiosfe 
wanton  perversions  of  truth.    It  would  be  well  if  tfte  artctes  in 
these  papers  »*  others  of  that  school  are  translated  word  for 
word  so  that  the  whole  Indian  world  might  know  how  low  have 
fallen  those  feoni  whom  much  was  expected.    It  IE  dispiriting  to 
see  the  literary  and  moral  garbage  on  which  the  new  generation  of 
Maharashtra  isitought  to  be  brought  up. 
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ciotiUining  the  OHM  en  «* 


ttoB*  ciotiUining  the  OHM  en  «*  Swurujyi^1  M  Swadeshi,"  "Boycott," 
»titi  *"  National  iiduaatioft.*  And  yet  the  row  was  mude,  earned  on 
»«4  fttiraiatiMi  in  and  not  the  least  efforts  made  to  check  it.  It  is 
DinltcMttafi  to  »e»  the  ignoblo  taotio*  mud  dinhonourable  methods 

ftdopt*4  t»y  thii  ifwliffi  of  the  rowdlti,  and  fch©  lies  thai  wara 
inv«nl««l   mi  family  «pr«adt  even  after  oontradiotion,  so  as  to 
prn|iiilliB«  igaitmfe  tlii  Mod«r»UMi  in  general  and  Mr.  Gokhala 
Iti  fiarlioiiiar. 

f  tint  Wf*ffi  and  I  ahalt  nonotudo  this  ftlready  too  long  oom- 
mtftnif%Uon,    What  is  mid  in  the  Manifesto  isnued  by  the  Extra* 
rniel  liNMlem  w  by  ttwlr  te  ry  **  ifflpattiftt  **  fritnd  and  ally   Babu 
Mttiilftl  Uho«ht  IN  «nffimtmt  10  proft  tbo  main   ohargo   that  theae 
wanUMt  It  Impotw  their  will  upon  the  Moderates  who  form- 
th«  mujcifily  attd  if  that  «ou!d  not  he  dont  to  exmtd  an  uproar 
4  to  rtMort  ta»  the  use  of  foroe.    They  only  acted  in  obedxonoo 
«  Wtifttii  whidh  had  been  moid  tea  from  their  headquarters 
C*lmttla  •  **  Blow  up  if  «tery  thing  flue  fails." 

AMMAOTt,       S 

W*,  I  E,  N.  MUDHOLKAK. 


Hit  ruwfljffifft  of  th*  ft  wl  diyi  tht 
»i  BiHftgeiow  in  Ilia  ft?«**ifipi%  whttt  iht  folio  wing  Resolution 

win  00  t*i»  moMoft  of  Mr*  Dipnarayan  Singh  of  ohagalpur:-- 

'*  W%  Ih*'  nnidwiiittd  dtltgiilM  of  tlxtittd  Btngiii,  a«tply 
tit*  DttMmmiy  4«tftoniirfttlot»  mndt  at  th«  Congren  Fanaal 
'  f,  whftA    lUbii  Bttnmdrftnath  Beotrjee  WAI  neoonding  th* 

feinsi  prupniiftg  Iht  ttifilictfi  of  tbt  H  on ovi rabid  Dr.  Btoih 
_,„„.,,.,}  CIIioiht  and  mix  that  w«  tnfeirely  disiooiat*  our«ilv^»  from 
tt»o*ft  tliat  i«tlly  of  iaoh  demoaitration  and  irregular 
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13.  Krishna  Kumar  Mitra. 

14.  Hem  Chandra  Sarkar. 

15.  S.  K.  Choudhury. 

16.  Akhay  Kumar  Dey. 

17.  Surendra  Nath  Roy. 

18.  Sachindra  Prasad  Basu. 

19.  Satyananda  Bose. 

20.  Prithwis  Chandra  Ray. 

21.  Nares  Chandra  Sen  Gupta. 

22.  Sudhir  Kumar  L/ahiri. 

23.  J.  Chaudhuri. 

24.  A.  Chaudhuri. 

25.  Jyotindra  Nath  Bose. 

26.  Sukumar  Mitra. 

27.  Hem  Chandra  Sen, 

28.  Md.    Manirazzaman. 

29.  Taran  Krishna  Naskar. 

30.  Dasarathi  Chakrabarti. 

24  Parganas.' 
Surendra  Nath  MuIIick. 
Surat  Chandra  Mukherjee. 
Paresnath  Ray  Chaudhury. 
Rai  Jatindra  Nath  Chaudhuri. 
Tara  Prasanna  Mitra. 

Howrah* 

Matangi  Charan  Palit. 
Gispati  Kabyatirtha. 

Hoogly* 

Bishaupada  Chatterjee. 
Amulya  Chandra  Dutt 
Jogendra  Nath  Chatterjee. 

Surdwan. 
Nalinaksha  Basu. 
Santosh  N.  Bose. 
Sarat  C.  Basu. 

Debendra  Nath  Sen.  (KaTiraj)  Kalna, 
Upendra  Nath  Sen,  (Kaviraj)  Kalna. 

Barisal. 

Upendra  Nath  Sen. 
Saratkumar  Guha. 
Satis  Chandra  Chatterjee, 
Rajani  Kanta  Chatterji,  (Jhalakati). 

Faridpur. 

Ambika  Charan  Mazumdar. 
Manindra  Kumar  Mazumdar, 
Krishna  Dass  Ray. 
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V.  BENGAL  PROTEST, 

Rangpur, 

Anath  Nath  Chaudburi 
Satyendra  Mohan  Ray,  (Kakina). 
Kisori  Mohan  Roy. 
Hiralal  Ghosh. 
Baroda  Govind  Chaki. 

Dinajpur, 
Jofcindra  Mohan  Sen. 

Dacca. 

Kamini  Mohan  Banerji. 
Brhidaban  Chandra  Bysak. 
Surja  Kanta  Banerji,  * 
Bepin  Chandra  Das,  (Naraingtmje). 

Mym&nsing. 
Sadhangsu  M.  Bose, 
A.  H.  Ghaznavi. 

Khulna. 
Nagendra  Nath  Sen. 

Tippera. 

Upendra  Chandra  Chakravarti. 
Sasadhar  Roy. 

Rajshahi. 

Akshay  Kamar  Moitra, 
Kisori  Mohan  Chaudhuri, 

Pdbna, 

Mohendra  Nafch  Chakravarii. 
Mohini  Mohun  Lahiri. 

M^idnapur. 

Sangraneahwar  Sin  ha,  (Ghatal). 
Nageswar  Prasad  Sinha  (Ghafcal). 

Krishnagar. 
Nanda  Gopal  Bhaduri. 
Murshidabad. 
Naf ur  Ch.  Ray. 

Purnea. 
Jogendra  Nath  Mukherji,  (Hoi 

Bhagalpur. 
Dipnarain  Singh. 

G-aya. 
Parmeshwar  Lall. 

Beerbhum* 
Damodar  Mohunfe,  (Joydepur). 

Sylhet. 
Ram  Mohan  Das,  (Karimgunj), 

December.  26,  1907, 
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COHTBIBXJTED  BY 

OfHotri  of  tha  Indian  CM\,  Military  and  Medical  Services,. 
of  Nutivo  States,  Engineers,  Educationists, 


Bt 

WX3JK  AN  XNW03>UCHON  EX 

IXOBUiINCT  LOBD 
H  m  ^«  Int^roHting  rooord  of  contemporary  views  ft  »<i 
«l  Uiw  iniprtiHBlons  made  on  thinking  minds  by  the  great 
tftnli  taking  plaoo  around  us,  ax»d  to  the  ordinary 
fiMlir  $1  ft^oi'ds  a  compendium  of  information  which  he- 
tiM  ticntbcn-  Mm©  nor  opportunity  to  collect  for  himself. 
At  il  tetvttt,  »ci  will,  I  trust,  achieve  a  wide 


1»  TEE  VIOREOY'S  OPINION:- 

11  1  wiJ  jptftttiMKl  9o2tem«  toAWi  s^ouJ^  fo  a/  iwy 
uit  lo  tfae  fubtto  fo&  iJohom  it  is  int&nded"     t 
601  &  ACfflBj  2W  FOETE41XS,  107  ILLUSTKATIOOT, 
ff  CABTOOHS,  16  MATO  AND  WAGBAMEL    - 
VKIOft  s  W.  4*  4*<»  gttbtetlbert  ot  J^e  I.  B.  to  y  4 


